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At a night session which lasted 
into the early morning hours of 


December 22 the Gen- 
eral Assembly recess- 
ed its seventh session, 
to reconvene again at United Nations 
Headquarters on February 24. 

The first part of the present ses- 
sion began on October 14 and in 
more than two months of work and 
36 plenary meetings the Assembly 
had adopted 98 resolutions dispos- 
ing of items on its crowded agenda. 
Fifteen items were handled directly 
in plenary, without reference to a 
committee. 

Questions which remain to be dealt 
with at the resumed session are large- 
ly political, including that of Korea 
and related items. When the session 
is again called to order on February 
24 the United States will be repre- 
sented by the delegation of its new 
government. 

Brief notes on the final decisions 
reached appear in the following para- 
graphs as also reports of committee 
and plenary debates on questions not 
covered in earlier issues, 


General Assembly 
Session Recessed 


The Assembly completed action on 
racial problems in the Union of South 
._ Africa, with the appoint- 
South Africa nent of the members of 
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two Assembly subsidiary bodies by its 
President Lester Pearson on December 
22. The Good Offices Commission to 
assist in negotiations on the problem 
of treatment of people of Indian origin 
in South Africa between it and India 
and Pakistan, consists of Cuba, Syria, 
and Yugoslavia. President Pearson 
nominated Ralph Bunche, Hernan 
Santa Cruz, and Jaime Torres Bodet 
as members of the Committee to study 
the racial situation in South Africa 
growing out of the government’s policy 
of apartheid. 


The establishment of the Federation 
of Eritrea with Ethiopia was formally 
welcomed by the General As- 
sembly in a resolution, adopted 
on December 17, without a negative 
vote. The resolution congratulated the 
people and governmental authorities 
of Eritrea for “their effective and 
loyal fulfilment” of the Assembly’s 
decision of two years ago on the 
Eritrean question. In both plenary and 
Committee debate representatives 
hailed the Eritrean settlement as an 
historic event and a significant step in 
United Nations history. The work of 
Dr. Anze Matienzo evoked particular 
praise while several members also 
commended the part played by the 
Administering Authority, Britain, 


Eritrea 


which had administered the territory 
since 1941. In adopting the resolution 
on Eritrea, the Assembly also noted 
“with satisfaction” the contribution 
made by Ethiopia to the establishment 
of the Federation, and Ethiopia’s ex- 
pression of determination “scrupu- 
lously to execute the provisions of 
the Federal Act.” 


The General Assembly has called 
for a “prompt, constructive and 
equitable settlement” of the 
Ewe and Togoland unifica- 
tion problem, taking into 
full account the freely expressed wish- 
es of the indigenous people of these 
two West African Trust Territories. 
In a comprehensive resolution on this 
question, first brought to the United 
Nations in 1947, the Assembly on 
December 22 asked the Administering 
Authorities (United Kingdom and 
France) to reconstitute the Joint 
Council for Togoland Affairs on 
broader lines, appointing members by 
direct elections on the basis of univer- 
sal adult suffrage, exercised by secret 
ballot. The Assembly also recom- 
mended an accelerated rate of prog- 
ress in economic and social develop- 
ment in the two Togolands, with the 
aid of the United Nations Expanded 
Program of Technical Assistance. Be- 
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fore taking this step, it rejected a con- 
troversial paragraph in the Fourth 
Committee’s draft resolution on the 
Togoland question. This had asked 
the Administering Authorities to re- 
vise their Trusteeship Agreements for 
the Togolands with a view to blend- 
ing the two territories into one, “in 
conformity with the desires and aspir- 
ations of the peoples.” This recom- 
mendation, passed by the Committee 
after hearing several Togoland spokes- 
men appeal for the immediate unifica- 
tion of their territories, failed to obtain 
the necessary two-thirds majority in 
plenary session. 


On the same day the Assembly de- 
cided on the problems of another 
African tribe, the Wa-meru of Tan- 
ganyika. On this question the Fourth 
Committee had proposed that lands 
from which members of the Wa-meru 
had been evicted a 
year ago should be im- 
mediately restored to 
the tribe and compensation awarded 
for losses sustained in its removal. 
After the representative of the Unit- 
ed Kingdom had stated that his Gov- 
ernment could not implement the re- 
quest to restore these tribal lands, the 
full Assembly voted 28 in favor, 20 
against with 10 abstentions on the 
draft resolution, As the necessary two- 
thirds majority was not obtained, no 
action was taken on the Wa-meru 
question. In another Trusteeship de- 
cision, the Assembly, by 36-1 with 19 
abstentions, endorsed its Committee’s 
recommendation that the Administer- 
ing Authorities associate suitably quali- 
fied indigenous inhabitants from the 
territories in the work of the Trustee- 
ship Council, “as part of their dele- 
gations or in any other manner which 
they deem desirable.” 


Other Trusteeship 
Issues 


By votes of 44-3, with 8 abstentions, 
and 45-3, with 11 abstentions, the 
General Assembly adopt- 
ed somewhat similar reso- 
lutions on the Tunisian 
and Moroccan questions on December 
17 and 19. 

On Tunisia, it expressed confidence 
that, in pursuance of its proclaimed 
policies, France would endeavor to 
further the effective development of 
the free institutions of the Tunisian 
people, in conformity with the pur- 
poses and principles of the Charter, 
and expressed the hope that the par- 
ties would continue negotiations on an 
urgent basis with a view to bringing 
about self-government for Tunisians 
in the light of the relevant provisions 
of the Charter. It also appealed to 
the parties concerned to conduct their 
relations and settle their disputes in 
accordance with the spirit of the Char- 
ter and to refrain from any acts or 
measures likely to aggravate the ex- 
isting tension. 


Tunisia and 
Morocco 
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On Morocco, the Assembly express- 
ed confidence that, in pursuance of its 
proclaimed policies, France would en- 
deavor to further the fundamental 
liberties of the people of Morocco, in 
conformity with the purposes and prin- 
ciples of the Charter, and expressed 
the hope that the parties would con- 
tinue negotiations on an urgent basis 
toward developing the free political 
institutions of the people of Morocco, 
with due regard to legitimate rights 
and interests under the established 
norms and practices of the law of 
nations. It also appealed to the parties 
to conduct their relations in an at- 
mosphere of goodwill, mutual con- 
fidence, and respect and to settle their 
disputes in accordance with the spirit 
of the Charter, thus refraining from 
any acts or measures likely to aggra- 
vate the existing tension. 

The questions of Tunisia and Mo- 
rocco were considered by the Assem- 
bly at the request of thirteen Asian 
and African Members — Afghanistan, 
Burma, Egypt, India, Indonesia, Iran, 
Iraq, Lebanon, Pakistan, the Philip- 
pines, Saudi Arabia, Syria, and Yemen 
— and the resolutions that were adop- 
ted were sponsored jointly by eleven 
Latin American Members — Brazil, 
Costa Rica, Cuba, Ecuador, Hon- 
duras, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, 
Peru, Uruguay, and Venezuela. 

The draft resolutions sponsored by 
the former group, which went further 
than expressing confidence or hope, 
as the adopted resolutions did, were 
rejected in Committee. 

In the case of Tunisia, the Asian- 
African group wanted the Assembly 
to urge France to establish normal 
conditions and normal civil liberties 
in Tunisia; to recommend that nego- 
tiations be resumed to implement the 
right of self-determination and the 
fulfilment of the national aspirations 
of the Tunisian people; and to appoint 
a commission of good offices to ar- 
range and assist in the negotiations. 
[he Asian-African proposal on Mo- 
rocco was to request France and the 
Sultan of Morocco to enter into nego- 
tiations to reach an early peaceful 
settlement in accord with the sov- 
ereignty of Morocco, the aspirations 
of its people, and the United Nations 
Charter. 


Detailed study of the question of 
the admission of new Members into 
the United Nations by a 
Special Committee was 
called for in a resolution 
approved by the Assembly on Decem- 
ber 21. The Special Committee is 
composed of Argentina, Belgium, Can- 
ada, China, Colombia, Cuba, Egypt, 
El Salvador, France, Greece, Lebanon, 
Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, 
Peru, Philippines, Union of South 
Africa, United Kingdom, and the 
United States. The study will take 
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into account Charter provisions, de- 
bates and decisions of the United Na- 
tions organs including the advisory 
opinions of the International Court of 
Justice. 

The Assembly, at the same time, 
determined that Japan, Viet Nam, 
Cambodia, Laos, Libya and Jordan 
met the qualifications for membership 
in the Charter and accordingly re- 
quested the Security Council to take 
note of this in considering their ap- 
plications, 


Without debate on December 20, 
the Assembly earnestly appealed for 
“a renewed and urgent ef- 
fort to reach agreement 
on the terms of an Aus- 
trian treaty with a view to an early 
termination of the occupation of Aus- 
tria and the full exercise by Austria 
of the powers inherent in her sov- 
ereignty.” 

The vote, both in the Assembly and 
earlier in the First Committee, was 
48-0, with Afghanistan and Pakistan 
abstaining. On the contention that the 
Assembly was not legally entitled to 
consider the subject, the Byelorussian 
S.S.R., Czechoslovakia, Poland, the 
Ukrainian S.S.R., and the U.S.S.R. 
did not participate in the considera- 
tion of the item, did not take part in 
the vote, and stated that they would 
not recognize the validity of any reso- 
lution which might emerge from such 
consideration. 


Austrian 
Peace Treaty 


The right of peoples freely to use 
and exploit their natural wealth and 
resources, a General 
Assembly resolution of 
December 22 pointed 
out, is inherent in their sovereignty 
and accords with the purposes and 
principles of the United Nations Char- 
ter. In exercising this right, wherever 
they deem it desirable for their own 
progress and economic development, 
the Assembly recommended, all Mem- 
ber states should pay due regard, con- 
sistently with their sovereignty, to the 
need for maintaining the flow of capi- 
tal in conditions of security, mutual 
confidence and economic co-operation 
among nations, They should also re- 
frain from acts, direct or indirect, de- 
signed to impede the exercise of the 
sovereignty of any state over its na- 
tural resources. 


Right to Exploit 
Natural Wealth 


Two resolutions dealing with land 
reform were adopted by the Assembly 
on December 21. One, 
adopted by a vote of 53 
in favor, none against, with 5 absten- 
tions, recommended that governments 
include information on the financial 
implications of their agrarian reform 
programs in a questionnaire to be 
circulated by the Secretary-General 


(Continued on page 59) 
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THE ROLE OF PRIMARY PRODUCTION 
IN FINANCING ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


ARNINGS from exports of raw 

materials are vital to under-devel- 
oped countries in financing their pro- 
grams of economic’ development. 
Raising this question in the Second 
(Economic and Financial) Commit- 
tee, César A. Bunge, of Argentina, 
said that the economic future of the 
under-developed countries depended 
on two factors: adequate, fair and 
equitable prices for raw materials and 
a policy of diversifying the economies 
of under-developed countries. So far, 
however, the relationship between the 
prices of primary products and manu- 
factures has operated to the detri- 
ment of raw material producing coun- 
tries. The relative earnings from pri- 
mary products have gradually de- 
clined, resulting in a chronic tendency 
for the terms of trade of producing 
countries to deteriorate. Fluctuations 
in raw material prices have lessened 
the volume of trade—and hence pro- 
duction—of primary products. 

To counter this situation it is neces- 
sary to reduce the real production costs 
of raw materials, either by greater 
productivity or by reducing wages. 
The highly industrialized countries 
which produce raw. materials have 
compensated for the price deteriora- 
tion by applying new production tech- 
niques. Because of their greater pro- 
ductivity, they have gained part of the 
earnings of the under-developed coun- 
tries. Unemployment has consequently 
risen in the latter countries, which they 
could only remedy by developing their 
economies in other directions. 





NECESSARY STEPS It has thus become 
necessary for them to combine de- 
fensive price measures (needed to 
check the transfer of the earnings 
from primary industries to industrial- 
ized areas) with integrated national 
development programs, which will 
make it possible to absorb the excess 
labor supply and to promote the for- 
mation of domestic savings. 


All governments, said Dr. Bunge, 
should realize that it was important to 
deal with the situation. Measures taken 
in.the past two years by highly indus- 
trialized countries have, however, 
tended to depress raw material prices 
solely to maintain the maximum in- 
dustrial output at the least cost and 
thus provide for their defence needs. 
These measures were intended to pre- 
vent the normal play of prices coming 
into effect. But when raw material 
prices fall, there is no control and the 
law of supply and demand is allowed 
to operate freely. Governments should 
not resort to measures favoring the 
economic expansion of a small group 
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of nations to the detriment of the 
greater part of the world’s population. 

Stressing the need for diversifying 
production and_ industrializing the 
economies of countries in the process 
of development, Dr. Bunge warned 
that to divide the world into countries 
supplying raw materials and highly 
industrialized countries would result 
only in further impoverishment of the 
former. To achieve the rate of eco- 
nomic growth required for the well- 
being of their peoples, under-devel- 
oped countries must seek integrated 
plans of development, This does not 
mean industrialization to the detriment 
of primary production, foreign trade 
and balance of payments needs. But 
it does mean that the best possible 
balance should be achieved between 
the various sectors of their economies 
a policy now being pursued by 
Argentina. 





SUBSTITUTES The development of sub- 
stitutes for raw materials has also 
affected the relationship between 
prices for primary products and manu- 
factured goods. No restrictions can 
halt this development which leads to 
improvements in the quality of goods 
produced and to greater well-being for 
mankind. Account must, however, be 
taken of the fact that the sudden intro- 
duction in one country of a policy to 
introduce substitutes may strain the 
economies of countries supplying the 
original natural product. 

Much can be done to avoid govern- 
mental action to substitute synthetics 
for imported products solely for pur- 
poses of self-sufficiency. Governments, 
moreover, should not encourage eco- 
nomically unjustifiable production of 
substitutes lest this harm the econ- 
omies of primary producing economies 
unnecessarily. 

Substitution is unnecessary in cases 
where the actual and potential cost of 
an artificial product is greater than 
that of the natural product. Nor is it 
necessary where official measures fa- 
cilitate or speed up a process of sub- 
stitution which would not otherwise 
take place or would have required 
more time. An exception, of course, 
should be made for national security 
requirements in time of war. Nor 
should technological research and 
progress be prejudiced. 


PROPOSAL In the light of these argu- 
ments, Argentina therefore proposed 
the following recommendations: 

(i) Governments adopting measures 
that affect primary commodity prices 
on the international market should 
consider the effect of such measures 


on the terms of trade of countries in 
the process of development. This is to 
ensure that an “adequate, just and 
equitable” relation is maintained be- 
tween primary commodity prices and 
those of capital goods and other manu- 
factures, so as to permit “the more 
satisfactory formation of domestic 
savings” in the less-developed countries, 
and to “facilitate the establishment 
of just wage levels” for their working 
populations. The object of this recom- 
mendation is to reduce the present dis- 
parity between the living standards in 
these countries and those in highly in- 
dustrialized countries. 

(ii) Unless unavoidably required by 
national security in times of war and 
without prejudice to technological re- 
search and progress, governments 
should refrain “from encouraging the 
production of any synthetic or sub- 
stitute materials that unnecessarily af- 
fect the international demand for na- 
tural primary commodities.” 

(iii) Governments should intensify 
their efforts to reduce restrictions on 
primary commodity imports. 

(iv) Countries in the process of de- 
velopment should carry out “national 
programs of integrated economic de- 
velopment conducive to the rational 
utilization of the proceeds of their 
primary activities, the absorption of 
their surplus active population and the 
improvement of their standards of 
living.” 

The proposal further asked the 
Secretary-General to appoint an expert 
group to study the practical measures 
advisable in pursuance of the recom- 
mendations on price relationships and 
integrated economic development pro- 
grams. The study, to be prepared next 
year, was to be submitted to the mem- 
bers of the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil. The Secretary-General was also 
asked for (a) an estimate of the finan- 
cial repercussions which changes in 
the terms of trade in primary goods 
and capital and other manufactured 
goods have on the national income of 
countries in the process of that de- 
velopment and (b) an analysis of the 
distribution of that income. 


Debate centred mainly round the 
proposals on price relationships and 
the production of substitute materials. 
An amendment by Costa Rica, El 
Salvador, Guatemala, Honduras, and 
Nicaragua recommended inter-govern- 
mental agreements to ensure stable 
prices for primary commodities and 
to safeguard the continuity of pro- 
grams for the economic and social 
development of countries producing 
raw materials. 





PRICE 


Among those who welcomed the 
Argentine proposal on price relation- 
ships were the representatives of 
Bolivia, Brazil, Burma, Chile, Costa 
Rica, the Dominican Republic, Ecua- 


dor, Egypt, El Salvador, Indonesia, 
Mexico and Peru. 
Establishment of parity prices 


would certainly serve to promote eco- 
nomic development, said Mario Ra- 
mon Beteta, of Mexico. The economic 
history of the past century showed 
that only in rare periods of crisis did 
the terms of trade move in favor of 
the under-developed countries. Only 
in such periods of crisis had they been 
able to accumulate reserves. But they 
could not benefit from this because of 
restrictions imposed on exports of 
capital and consumer goods to them. 
Consequently, when the crises ended, 
they found that the purchasing power 
of their accumulated reserves had de- 
clined because removal of the restric- 
tions on exports to them generally 
coincided with the removal of price 
controls on these products. 

Similar points were made by Alfon- 
so Tous, of Ecuador, and Rafael 
Huezo Selva, of El Salvador, who 
cited the experiences of primary pro- 
ducing countries during and after the 
Second World War and since the out- 
break of hostilities in Korea. 
HINDRANCES TO DEVELOPMENT The un- 
der-developed countries, said Carlos 
Salamanca Figueroa, of Bolivia, had 
suffered from the attempts of certain 
nations to maintain the price of pri- 
mary commodities at an artificial level, 
on the pretext that the world was go- 
ing through a crisis. This, combined 
with inflated prices of the manufac- 
tured goods they needed from abroad, 
prevented the formation of domestic 
savings in under-developed countries 
and hindered their progress. A sys- 
tem of parity prices would contribute 
more to financing the economic de- 
velopment of the under-developed 
countries than the proposed special 
fund to help finance non-self-liquidat- 
ing projects with grants and long-term 
low-interest loans. If freedom of inter- 
national trade were restored—which 
seemed unlikely—the Argentine draft 
resolution would of course be un- 
necessary. 

Chile, said Jorge Burr, was one of 
the countries which had suffered most 
from deteriorating terms of trade, dur- 
ing the period 1938-1945, when the 
price of copper—a major export—had 
remained stable while prices of im- 
ports had risen sharply. 


Between 1946 and 1951, copper 
prices rose, resulting in a slight im- 
provement in the terms of trade. 


Chilean imports, however, also rose 
but these were financed from external 
credits, not from an improvement in 
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RELATIONSHIPS AND TERMS OF 


TRADE 


the terms of trade, which remained 
below the prewar level. As a result, 
the country’s balance of payments 
position deteriorated. 


FOR ECONOMIC PROGRESS § Industrialized 
countries were in a position to take 
steps to offset the effects of price fluc- 
tuations, but under-developed countries 
were not, because of the tendency to 
impose controls when the fluctuations 
favored them. The basis of their econ- 
omies must be widened by diversifica- 
tion and industrialization, to enable 
them to strengthen their position. Until 
that was achieved, it was more than 
ever necessary to provide all possible 
guarantees in respect of raw material 
prices, as proposed by Argentina. 
Establishing fair and equitable prices 
for primary products would help to 
confer economic solvency upon the 
under-developed countries, which in 
turn would help to create a favorable 
climate for attracting investments to 
these countries. 

Industrialized as well as under-de- 
veloped countries would benefit from 
the proposal, stated Gonzalo Facio, 
of Costa Rica. Earnings from the sale 
of raw materials provided under-de- 


veloped countries with foreign ex- 
change to purchase manufactured 


products from industrialized countries 
whose economy was based on the 
large-scale production and sale of such 
goods. 

The purpose of the draft resolution 
was to. safeguard under-developed 
countries against any deterioration in 
the terms of trade. The General As- 
sembly should therefore give it moral 
support in the interest of all countries, 
whether under-developed or industrial- 
ized. 


DIFFICULTIES While he supported the 
proposal, Octavio Dias Carneiro, of 
Brazil, did think that there were dif- 
ficulties in acting upon it. 

Without a steady flow of public 
and private capital from abroad, he 
said, the under-developed countries 
would be unable, except by exporting 
foodstuffs and raw materials, to obtain 
the foreign exchange they need for 
purchasing foreign goods essential for 
their economic development and for 
servicing their foreign debts. 

Assuming that they could maintain 
a balance of payments equilibrium, 
only an export surplus would enable 
them to finance their development in 
the absence of a large volume of in- 
vestment from abroad. 

The only effective way of securing 
such a surplus is to increase exports 
while keeping imports of non-essential 
commodities at a stable level. They 
cannot, however, easily increase their 
exports, because the demand for raw 
materials and foodstuffs is inflexible, 
and because the buyers of those com- 





modities are inclined to control prices 
through monopolistic practices. 

In the absence of a satisfactory bal- 
ance of payments, the situation of un- 
der-developed countries would become 
tragic. That is why they want the 
prices of their exports fixed in rela- 
tion to those of their imports. This 
would at any rate enable them to fi- 
nance their economic development 
from export earnings. But this presents 
great difficulties. In the first place the 
developed countries are hardly inclined 
to adopt the same line of reasoning. 
Second, the under-developed countries 
want to remedy the position more 
quickly than circumstances will allow. 
Third, the terms of trade will certainly 
be controlled by constant negotiation, 
in which the producers of manufac- 
tured goods will probably have a pre- 
ponderating influence. And it will al- 
ways be very difficult to decide on a 
base year for calculating the terms of 
trade index. The base year, in any 
event, would no doubt have to be 
determined by bilateral negotiations. 

While price fluctuations often did 

have adverse effects on the imple- 
mentation of economic development 
plans and terms of trade, Mr. Nuradi, 
of Indonesia, thought it important to 
point out that they did not automati- 
cally do so. The preamble to the Ar- 
gentine draft, he proposed, should 
therefore be amended to make this 
clear. 
UNATTAINABLE IDEAL All the under- 
developed countries naturally wanted 
steady markets and fair prices, stated 
Fazal Elahi, of Pakistan, They had to 
defend themselves against two-fold 
action by the industrialized countries: 
when the prices of raw materials rose, 
the industrialized countries encouraged 
the production of substitute materials; 
when the prices of raw materials fell, 
they not only failed to come to the 
aid of the primary producing countries 
but also gave way to the protectionist 
clamor of their preducers of substitute 
materials. 

The establishment of an adequate, 
just and equitable relationship between 
the prices of primary commodities and 
those of capital goods and other manu- 
factured articles, however, was an ideal 
which could not at present be at- 
tained. 

FAVORABLE TRADE TERMS The United 
States, said Isador Lubin, was aware 
of the difficult problems that faced all 
countries because of the instability of 
primary product prices, and changes 
in the terms of trade. But he did not 
agree with Dr. Bunge that the terms 
of trade were now unfavorable to the 
producers of primary commodities. 
There was evidence that, for most 
countries, the trend since the end of 
the Second World War had been fa- 
vorable. Primary commodity prices 
had indeed fallen from the peaks at- 
tained shortly after the outbreak of 
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war in Korea and for some products 
they were lower than before 1950, but 
prices as a whole had increased in 
comparison with those of manufac- 
tured goods. 

Primary commodity prices on in- 
ternational markets, in 1950, com- 
pared with 1938, were 36 per cent 
higher than those of manufactured 
goods. According to United Nations 
statistics, the United States had had 
to export 33 per cent more manufac- 
tured goods in 1948 than in 1938, in 
order to pay for the same quantity of 
imports of primary products. 

A rapid rise in the prices of primary 
commodities between June 1950 and 
June 1951 had been superimposed 
upon the gradual increase in prices 
since 1938. According to International 
Bank estimates, countries producing 
primary products had increased their 
foreign exchange earnings by a total 
of $5,500,000 in 1950 and 1951 as 
compared with their earnings between 
January 1948 and September 1949. 

Though raw materials prices had 
not returned to the record level they 
had reached after the outbreak of the 
Korean War, the producers neverthe- 
less remained in a very favorable posi- 
tion as compared to the prewar period, 
at least so far as trade with the United 
States was concerned. 

Between 1937 and 1951, the in- 
crease in prices of United States im- 
ports had ranged from 124 per cent 
to more than 800 per cent, while 
prices of its exports of manufactures 
rose only 97 per cent, as a result of 
price controls applied in 1950 and 
1951 to commodities intended for ex- 
port as well as to commodities for do- 
mestic consumption. Without such 
controls the price index of manutac- 
tured goods and raw materials ex- 
ported by the United States would 
have been much higher. 


IMPLICATIONS OF PROPOSAL If the Ar- 
gentine proposal were implemented, 
either the export prices of United 
States manufactures would have to be 
increased in order to maintain an “ade- 
quate, just and equitable” relationship 
between those prices and the prices 
of raw materials imported by the 
United States, or the prices of its raw 
materials imports would have to be 
lowered in order to establish an equi- 
table relationship between those prices 
and the prices of the manufactured 
exports. 

What are the terms of trade pros- 
pects for raw material producers? Ac- 
cording to the Paley Report, the Unit- 
ed States used half the world produc- 
tion of petroleum, rubber and iron ore, 
and expected that in 1975 the United 
States demand for metals, fuels and 
non-metallic materials would be 40 
per cent higher than in 1950. That in- 
crease would obviously help producers 
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of raw materials to obtain dollars 


more easily. 


OBSTACLES Like the representatives of 
Belgium, France, the Union of South 
Africa and the United Kingdom, Mr. 
Lubin did not think it possible to 
negotiate a general agreement on the 
relationship of the prices of primary 
products to the prices of manufac- 
tured goods. There was no objective 
criterion, he said, for determining ex- 
actly what constituted an “adequate, 
just and equitable” relationship. Any 
multilateral negotiations on the prices 
ot a large number of primary products 
considered simultaneously would mere- 
ly delay measures to reduce fluctua- 
tions in the price of a given important 
primary commodity. 

Assuming, however, the establish- 
ment of such a price relationship were 
possible, maintaining it would require 
permanent international controls over 
the production and allocation of the 
commodities in question. At the very 
least, it would be necessary to apply 
national or international control over 
the prices of all important goods mov- 
ing in international trade. This would 
mean state control of foreign trade. 
To this the United States Government 
cannot commit itself. 


NO COMMON PATTERN In the opinion 
of K. W. Taylor, of Canada, it was 
wrong to assume that raw material 
prices all follow a common pattern. 
It is true that they are on the average 
higher than in 1938 and 15 per cent 
lower than the record high level they 
attained after the war. But prices for 
some commodities have undergone 
more marked fluctuations, In the many 
cases where countries in the process 
of development import as well as 
export raw materials, the terms of 
trade do not follow any common pat- 
tern. In addition, abrupt fluctuations 
in the terms of trade harm not only 
the countries adversely affected, but 
also those which have derived tem- 
porary benefit from them. It would 
therefore be desirable for all countries 
to collaborate on reducing the range 
and moderating the violence of such 
fluctuations. 


PRODUCTIVITY FACTORS Over the longer 
run, account must be taken of pro- 
ductivity factors and real costs as well 
as the prices of basic products. Can- 
ada’s experience with wheat growing 
since the First World War shows that 
as productivity increased the real 
terms of trade have improved. 
Deterioration in the terms of trade 
of many countries supplying primary 
products was due mainly to their re- 
strictions on imports, for these meas- 
ures, though perhaps unavoidable in 
many cases, have helped to increase 
the prices of imported products as 
well as domestic production costs. 
There are many indications, how- 


ever, that in the next 20 or 30 years 
the world would need increasingly 
large amounts of foodstuffs and raw 
materials and, hence, that the real 
terms of trade of the countries able 
to supply those products would quite 
certainly improve. 

Prices, further, are constantly 
changing for reasons of supply and 
demand. Experience shows that price 
regulation makes the economic struc- 
ture more rigid and is not conducive 
to increased productivity. Measures 
to moderate the violence of price 
fluctuations may be desirable, but 
excessive rigidity must be avoided, 
for flexibility and adaptability are 
essential for a developing economy. He 
could not support the proposal for 
fixed price relationships. 

Endorsing Mr. Taylor’s views, A. 
R. Perry, of New Zealand, doubted 
whether the Argentine draft resolu- 
tion could really serve to achieve 
the ideal of a just and equitable price 
relationship. A country’s balance of 
payments was not determined solely 
by the average level of world prices; 
it was also affected by the direction 
and nature of its exports and im- 
ports. Moreover, conditions which in- 
fluenced one country did not neces- 
sarily influence another. Unless there 
were a comprehensive international 
system of controls, most countries 
would probably desire to retain their 
freedom of action to deal with partic- 
ular commodities as they thought fit. 


UNJUSTIFIED ALARM = Sir Clifford Norton, 
of the United Kingdom, was another 
who disagreed with Dr. Bunge’s view 
that the terms of trade for primary 
producing countries would continue 
to deteriorate as in the past 25 years. 
This assumption might be true for 
the prewar period, but not for the 
postwar years, and there was no justi- 
fication for thinking that it would be 
true for the future. One reason why 
alarm about the prospect seems unjusti- 
fied is that prices of capital equipment 
and manufactured goods are unlikely 
to rise with the expansion of industry 
in a number of countries, including 
Western Germany, Japan and some 


of the under-developed countries 
themselves. 
There is, however, cause for seri- 


ous concern over sudden wide fluctua- 
tions in primary commodity prices, 
which harm consumer as well as pro- 
ducer countries. Bilateral or multi- 
lateral agreements on specific basic 
commodities, such as the International 
Wheat Agreement, are the best way 
to guard against such fluctuations. 
Sir Clifford did not, moreover, 
think it fair to accuse the industrial- 
ized countries of invoking the laws 
of supply and demand only when 
they operated to their advantage, and 
imposing controls when they did not. 
It was true that several of them 





continued to operate controls which 
had been necessitated by the war, but 
the price stabilization system suggest- 
ed by Argentina would have serious 
disadvantages as the controls it re- 
quired would involve rigidities which 
could only warp, and ultimately de- 
stroy, the pattern of international trade, 
without ultimate benefit to anyone. 


DANGER OF PRICE RISES Further, the 
proposal to stabilize the prices of 
primary products at a relatively high 
level would also mean an inevitable 
rise in the production costs of manu- 
factured products, and a consequent 
rise in the costs of capital equipment 
imports to under-developed countries. 
It should also be realized that most 
primary producing countries them- 
selves have to import some primary 
products and foodstuffs. The inevit- 
able rise in the cost of such imports 
would therefore wipe out their gains 
from an increase in the price of their 
export products. 

The United Kingdom, however, was 
ready to participate in any inter-gov- 
ernmental consultations to study meas- 
ures for reducing the danger of in- 
stability and sudden fluctuations in 
the terms of trade. It recognized that 
under-developed countries could plan 
their economic development programs 
with greater assurance if they were 
certain of being able to sell their 
primary products at fair prices and 
derive a stable income from their ex- 
ports. 

It also recognized that the aim of 
that development should be to raise 
the standards of living of the peoples 
of the under-developed countries. It 
did not, however, think that an at- 
tempt should be made to find a gen- 
eral solution for so complex a prob- 
lem. Domestic measures could affect 
price stability as much as_ interna- 
tional agreements on primary products 
would. 


UNCERTAIN PREMISES Philippe de Seynes, 
of France, thought the Argentine pro- 
posal was based on uncertain premises 
and provided no scientific, statistical 
basis for a decision. There was no 
unanimity in the Committee, for in- 
stance, on the way in which the terms 
of trade of under-developed countries 
were developing. 

Jules Woulbroun, of Belgium, 
stressed the difficulties involved in 
defining “an adequate, just and equit- 
able” relation between the prices of 
primary products and those of capital 
goods and other manufactured articles, 
particularly in reaching prior agree- 
ment on a period of reference accep- 
table to all the parties concerned. 


REPLY BY DR. BUNGE Replying to criti- 
cisms, Dr. Bunge felt that his draft 
resolution had been misunderstood. 
It did not advocate a system of rigid 
control over the international system 
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of prices. There was thus no need for 
alarm over the proposal that, when 
governments adopted measures chang- 
ing the price system, they should 
bear in mind the effect of these meas- 
ures on the terms of trade of other 
countries, sO as to ensure that the 
prices of primary commodities re- 
mained in an adequate, just and equi- 
table relation to the prices of capital 
goods and other manufactured articles. 

While he appreciated the view of 
some Members that the raw material 
producing countries had been favored 
by postwar evolution of the terms of 
trade, he stressed that the increased 
demand for raw materials had been 
due to the needs of war and recon- 
struction; the chronic downward trend 
had therefore been only temporarily 
reversed. The problem, further should 
be studied, not just in relation to cur- 
rent or recent trends but against the 
background of long-term price fluctua- 
tions and their impact on the volume 
of trade. The relations between the 
production of primary commodities to 
the rate of population growth should 
also be considered. 

Argentina’s experience, certainly did 
not support the view that the terms 
of trade in recent years had favored 
the under-developed countries. 


INADEQUATE BASIS These views were 
supported by several representatives. 
José Gutiérrez Gomez, of Colombia, 
maintained, for instance, that attempts 
to argue that world price movements 
had favored under-developed countries 
were based on comparisons between 
two arbitrarily selected periods which 
did not provide an adequate basis for 
definite conclusions. 

Since 1946, all primary producing 
countries, without exception, had suf- 
fered from a shortage of foreign cur- 
rency and a chronically unfavorable 
balance of payments due mainly to 
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unfarvorable terms of trade. The rise 
in basic commodity prices had not 
made up for that of capital goods and 


manufactures. Governments which 
found it necessary to adopt measures 
affecting the price of primary com- 
modities should then pay due atten- 
tion to their possible effects on the 
terms of trade of the countries in the 
process of development. 

The misunderstandings that had de- 
veloped during the debate, thought the 
Brazilian representative, could be 
avoided if a distinction were made be- 
tween short-term fluctuations in raw 
material prices and long-term changes 
in their value, as measured in terms 
of imports of manufactured goods. He 
therefore proposed an amendment to 
the preamble of the Argentine draft to 
this end. 


FRENCH AMENDMENTS In a second ad- 
dress, Mr. de Seynes stated that it 
would be regrettable if no resolution 
were adopted. An effective decision, 
however, would require the support of 
those Members to whom the Argen- 
tine proposal was mainly addressed. 
He therefore submitted several amend- 
ments to make such support possible. 

Thus, the reference in the Argen- 
tine draft to the establishment of price 
relationships should be deleted. And 
governments should be called on to 
consider the effect of “measures de- 
signed to influence” wor!d price of 
primary products (in place of “meas- 
ures affecting’ such prices) on the 
terms of trade of countries in the 
process of development. 

Dr. Bunge, however, could not ac- 
cept the amendment on price relation- 
ships. 

Gonzalo Facio, of Costa Rica, was 
surprised by the statement to the ef- 
fect that the Argentine proposal would 
remain wholly inoperative without the 
support of the industrialized countries. 
To hold that Assembly resolutions 
were valid only to the extent that the 
great powers supported them was tan- 
tamount to granting them a right of 
veto certainly not contemplated by 
the United Nations Charter. 

Mr. de Seynes explained that he 
had merely wished to point out that 
a recommendation addressed to cer- 
tain powers might remain inoperative 
if they did not know what was ex- 
pected of them; the terms “adequate, 
just and equitable price relations” re- 
ferred to in the Argentinian draft 
were not clearly defined. Nor had he 
envisaged a veto for the great powers, 
which would be both undemocratic 
and contrary to the principles govern- 
ing the General Assembly’s work. 


MONOPOLY PRESSURES A major reason 
for the problem raised by the Argen- 
tine proposal, according to the repre- 
sentatives of Czechoslovaia, Poland 
and the U.S.S.R., was the pressure 
(Continued on page 36) 
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INDIGENOUS PARTICIPATION 
IN WORK ON TERRITORIES 


DMINISTERING members are 

invited to make it possible for 
qualified indigenous representatives to 
participate in the work of the Com- 
mittee on Information from Non-Self- 
Governing Territories. A resolution to 
this effect was adopted by the Assem- 
bly on December 10 by a vote of 43 
for, 11 against, and 4 abstentions. 
Among the 11 who voted against were 
all the administering members. The 
resolution further invited the adminis- 
tering states to furnish executive and 
legislative organs in the territories with 
the special reports prepared each year 
by the Committee, together with all 
the relevant resolutions of the General 
Assembly. The Committee was asked 
to recommend ways for the direct par- 
ticipation in its discussions of indigen- 
ous representatives from territories 
which have attained a wide measure 
of responsibility for economic, social 
and educational policies. 


In taking this step, the Assembly 
recognized that the direct participa- 
tion of the dependent territories in the 
work of the Committee on Informa- 
tion could help in promoting the pro- 
gress of the territories and their peo- 
ples toward self-government and ulti- 
mate independence. 

Other important measures adopted 
on dependent territories included a de- 
cision to continue the Committee on 
Information from Non-Self-Governing 
Territories for a further three years, a 
recommendation to abolish all racial 
discrimination in dependent territories, 
and provisional approval of criteria 
for determining when a territory is, or 
is not, fully self-governing. The As- 
sembly’s action stemmed from consid- 
eration of the report of its Fourth 
Committee on non-self-governing ter- 
ritories. 

Presenting this report J. V. Scott, 
of New Zealand, said the fact that 
questions concerning non-self-govern- 
ing territories had been considered at 
no fewer than 27 meetings of the 
Fourth Committee indicated the in- 
creasing importance attached by the 
General Assembly to all issues arising 
from Chapter XI of the Charter. Mr. 
Scott said the Committee considered 
as especially important the resolutions 
relating to the renewal of the Com- 
mittee on Information and to the par- 
ticipation of the dependent territories 
in the work of that organ. 


RENEWAL OF COMMITTEE The ensuing 
discussion, confined to explanations of 
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vote on the various proposals, centered 
largely on the question of the future 
of the Committee on Information. The 
Fourth Committee’s recommendation, 
to the effect that the Committee on In- 
formation should continue for as long 
as there exist territories which have 
not reached full self-government, was 
emphatically opposed by the adminis- 
tering members. France, Belgium and 
the United Kingdom announced that 
they would be unable to participate in 
the Committee if it were placed on a 
permanent, or quasi-permanent basis, 
as suggested by the Fourth Committee. 
(The resolution in question had been 
endorsed in Committee by 40 votes to 
12. with 2 abstentions.) 

Explaining the United Kingdom’s 
position on the matter, Selwyn Lloyd 
said there was no provision in the 
Charter for a systematic examination 
and criticism by a special body of the 
information transmitted by the admin- 
istering powers under Article 73e. The 
United Kingdom maintained that it 
clearly had not been the intention of 
those who drafted Chapter XI that 
there should be such provision. This 
was obvious from the very different 
provisions of the Charter for Non- 
Self-Governing and Trust Territories. 
Information on dependent territories 
was transmitted, in the words of Ar- 
ticle 73, “to the Secretary-General for 
information purposes.” So, long as 
the Committee existed on a temporary 
basis, his Government, together with 
other administering powers, felt able 
to participate in its work, as “a ges- 
ture of co-operation” with the many 
Member states who expressed an in- 
terest in the progress of non-self-gov- 
erning territories and who wished to 
have an opportunity of studying, to- 
gether with the administering powers, 
the information submitted by those 
powers. 

Nevertheless, at each session of the 
Committee, the United Kingdom for- 
mally reserved its position regarding 
the organ’s existence, since it could 
not—even by implication—accept the 
thesis that administering members 
were accountable to the United Na- 
tions for their administrations. 


THREE-YEAR PERIOD The United King- 
dom was prepared to participate in the 
work of a small Committee on Infor- 
mation, reconstituted on the same tem- 
porary basis as before, and for a 
similar period of three years. After 
three years the General Assembly 
would have to consider the question 


of revising the Charter and that would 
be an appropriate time for states to 
raise important issues of principle, 
such as the Assembly’s functions in 
relation to the existing Article 73e. 
Meanwhile, the establishment of a per- 
manent Committee on Information 
constituted an attempt to transform 
non-self-governing territories into 
Trust Territories, despite the clear dis- 
tinction between them, established by 
the Charter. 

To sum up, Mr. Lloyd said his 
Government's basic objection to the 
proposal was that, in effect, it set up 
the Committee on a permanent basis, 
sought to assert an interpretation of 
Chapter XI of the Charter unaccepta- 
ble to the United Kingdom, and pre- 
judged the result of the discussions 
which would, no doubt, take place in 
three years’ time. If the Committee 
were to be established for a further 
three-year term only, Britain would 
participate as before in its work, al- 
though it did not agree that the Com- 
mittee was either necessary or lawfully 
constituted. 

It was in a spirit of compromise 
that his Government would be willing 
to serve on it for a further three years. 
But the United Kingdom wished to 
make it quite clear that if that offer, 
which it regarded as a reasonable one, 
were rejected, then it would no longer 
serve on the Committee on Informa- 
tion. 


PARTICIPATION As to participation of 
representatives of dependent territories 
in the Committee’s work, Mr. Lloyd 
did not believe such direct participa- 
tion could help in promoting the 
progress of the territories and_ their 
peoples toward self-government and 
independence. It might be desirable 
from time to time to associate suitably 
qualified representatives from the ter- 
ritories in the delegations, and the 
United Kingdom had done this in the 
past and would continue to do so 
whenever it was found useful. But the 
United Kingdom must remain the sole 
judge as to the composition of its dele- 
gations to the United Nations and 
considered that membership in the 
Assembly’s committees must be con- 
fined to Member states. The Commit- 
tees must remain associations of 
sovereign and _ responsible govern- 
ments. They could not be converted 
into tribunals in which Member states 
would be confronted by the indigenous 
inhabitants of these territories. For this 
basic reason his delegation opposed 
the resolution on participation. 

It would also vote against the pro- 
posal on factors. In this respect Mr. 
Lloyd affirmed that the status of the 
dependent territories for which his 
Government had international respon- 
sibility could not be determined by 
the United Nations. It was determined 
as a result of constitutional instru- 
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ments promulgated by the United 
Kingdom Government. The list of fac- 
tors annexed to the draft proposal was 
unlikely to be of much assistance in 
interpreting those instruments, said 
Mr. Lloyd. Furthermore the United 
Kingdom could not endorse the prin- 
ciple contained in the draft that the 
Assembly could have the function of 
deciding whether a territory has, or 
has not, assumed a full measure of 
self-government. 

The United Kingdom regretted it 
was unable to endorse so many of the 
proposals advanced by the Fourth 
Committee. It had hoped that this 
Committee might have begun to adopt 
“a more understanding attitude” to the 
important considerations arising under 
Chapter XI of the Charter. But his 
Government’s hopes in this regard had 
not so far been fulfilled. 


LEGALITY QUESTION Emphatic opposi- 
tion to the proposals on participation 
and the renewal of the Committee on 
Information came from Léon Pignon, 
of France. He recalled that France 
had always expressed reservations re- 
garding the legality of an organ called 
upon to study the information which, 
under the terms of Article 73(e), was 
communicated exclusively to the Sec- 
retary-General for information. This 
organ had in no way been envisaged 
by the Charter. Furthermore, France 
had always objected to the concept 
based on an erroneous interpretation 
of Chapter XI which would tend to 
give the Organization “a type of con- 
trol” over the Non-Self-Governing 
Territories. The establishment of the 
Committee on Information was the 
clearest expression of this concept, a 
concept in flat contradiction of the 
very wording of Chapter XI and of 
other provisions as well as of the 
preparatory work of the San Francisco 
Conference. 

In setting forth the principle of the 
permanent nature of the Committee 
on Information, the draft resolution 
lent support to an illegal situation, said 
Mr. Pignon. It gave official recognition 
to a tendentious interpretation of 
Chapter XI, an interpretation which 
France could never accept. It gave to 
an organ the usefulness of which was 
highly debatable and the work of 
which had been carried out more and 
more in an atmosphere devoid of ob- 
jectivity and understanding, a char- 
acter quite incompatible with the pro- 
visions of Article 73(e) which were 
designed principally for the purpose of 
publicity. Accordingly, France would 
not participate next year in the work 
of the Committee on Information if 
the proposal were adopted in_ its 
present form, that is, if the Committee 
were renewed for an indefinite period 
of time. 


OBLIGATIONS OF 73e The _ representa- 
tives of Belgium and Denmark also 
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TWO REPRESENTATIVES on the Fourth (Trusteeship) Committee: B. G. Fourie, of the Union of 
South Africa, and Mrs. Brita Skattsberg-Ahman, of Sweden. 


spoke against the adoption of the pro- 
posal for a permanent Committee on 
Information. Fernand van Langenhove, 
of Belgium, pointed out that year after 
year attempts were made to extend the 
scope of the obligations contained in 
Article 73. The fewer the states who 
were prepared to submit themselves to 
these obligations, the easier it became 
for majorities to vote for resolutions 
which, without regard to the sov- 
ereignty of their neighbors, tended 
progressively to transferm the pro- 
visions of Chapter XI into a kind of 
“Trusteeship Regime” which the San 
Francisco Conference had deliberately 
excluded and which, so far as Belgium 
Was concerned, did not correspond to 
the obligations undertaken by it and 
ratified by its Parliament. 

Mr. van Langenhove argued that all 
Member states responsible for admin- 
istering indigenous populations were 
faced by similar obligations but were 
classified into two categories according 
to whether or not they recognized the 
application to them of Article 73. 
Some were invited to accept steadily 
increasing obligations, but others un- 
dertook none at all. Among the latter 
the absence of responsibility led to ex- 
aggerations and “overbidding.” A 
situation was thus reached which was 
hardly tolerable and which, as Belgium 
had previously pointed out, cannot 
last for ever. Belgium would never par- 
ticipate in the work of the Committee 
on Information if that body became 
a semi-permanent organ. 


A COMPROMISE Noting that three 
Member states — powers which had 
responsibility for the greatest number 
ot dependent territories—would be un- 
able to participate if the Committee 


on Information became a permanent 
body, Hermod Lannung, of Denmark, 
suggested a compromise. The adoption 
of a proposal for prolonging the Com- 
mittee on Information for a further 
three-year term on the same basis as 
hitherto would serve all practical pur- 
poses. The indispensable co-operation 
of the administering powers would 
thus be ensured. The renewal for three 
years would be without prejudice to 
any future desire for the further pro- 
longation of the Committee. 


Dr. H. Riemans, of the Netherlands, 
referred only to the proposal on fac- 
tors about which his delegation held 
“certain misgivings.” It attached so 
many conditions to the consideration 
of a territory's development towards 
self-government that, instead of being 
“an expression of joy” it was rather 
“a witness of sorrow.” The Nether- 
lands believed that a new ad hoc Com- 
mittee on Factors should be set up to 
reconsider, in a broader light and in 
their entirety, the problems involved. 
The list of factors drawn up already 
were so exhaustive that few, if any, 
of the sovereign states would be able 
to conform to such a trying test of 
self-government. While welcoming the 
further study of the problem of 
factors, the Netherlands was opposed 
to the Fourth Committee’s present 
proposal on the subject. 


OTHER VIEWS A number of non-ad- 
ministering members reiterated their 
Committee support for all the pro- 
posals, and particularly the resolution 
on the renewal of the Committee on 
Information. Georgino Avelino, of 
Brazil, held that the Committee should 
continue to operate for as long as there 
were non-self-governing _ territories. 
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While disapproving of the position 
taken by the administering powers, 
Brazil realized nevertheless that the 
United Nations work in this field 
would be endangered if members were 
to press for a permanent committee. 
Accordingly, Brazil would abstain in 
the vote on that part of the resolution 
which recommended that, after three 
years, the Committee should be con- 
tinued automatically as long as non- 
self-governing territories exist. 

Sharing this view, Awni Khalidy, of 
Iraq, thought that a compromise was 
necessary in the matter. At the same 
time he felt there was very little prac- 
tical difference between continuing the 
Committee on the present basis and 
placing it on a permanent basis, But 
the administering members appeared 
to cling tenaciously to a point of prin- 
ciple, in which they might be justified. 
The most important consideration was 
that the Committee should continue to 
function with the co-operation of the 
administering members. 


INDIAN AMENDMENT Clearly, the As- 
sembly was “in real difficulty” over the 
proposal on the renewal of the Com- 
mittee on Information, said B. Shiva 
Rao, of India. The Committee had 
done ‘much valuable work since it 
started its functions in 1946; it had in- 
fused “new life” into Article 73 and 
dependent peoples everywhere had 
come to regard the Committee as their 
liaison with the United Nations. 

Mr. Rao recalled that at least one 
administering member, the United 
States, had, during Committee con- 
sideration of the question, been ready 
to accept a committee for as long as 
there remained non-self-governing ter- 
ritories, unless, after a three-year term, 
the Assembly took a contrary decision. 
It was unfortunate that an amendment 
along these lines had been defeated in 
the Fourth Committee by a slender 
majority. Now India, reluctantly, ac- 
cepted any measure which specifically 
referred a decision on the Committee 
to the 1955 session of the Assembly. 
Strong views had been expressed by 
some administering members. India 
also entertained strong views but in 
favor of the Committee. It seemed in- 
conceivable that the Assembly should 
endorse a position that, in respect of 
non-self-governing territories, it would 
“go thus far and no further.” A full 
measure of self-government for all de- 
pendent territories, qualifying them 
for United Nations membership, was 
the goal visualized in Chapter XI of 
the Charter. 

While strongly advocating a perma- 
nent Committee on Information from 
Non-Self-Governing Territories, India 
would regard it as a setback if the 
administering members—even one of 
them, the United Kingdom—decided 
not to participate in its work for any 
reason. Obviously, such participation 
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was necessary if the Committee were 
to yield maximum results. He there- 
fore proposed a new paragraph if the 
Assembly failed to endorse the con- 
troversial part of the operative section 
of the resolution, The new paragraph 
would read as follows: “Decides that, 
at its regular session in 1955, the Gen- 
eral Assembly will examine the ques- 
tion whether the Committee on Infor- 
mation from Non-Self-Governing Ter- 
ritories should be renewed for a fur- 
ther period, together with the ques- 
tions of the composition and terms of 
reference of any such future com- 
mittee.” 


“LIBERALIZE’ CHARTER Mr. Rao stressed 
that India had at no stage advanced 
any arguments or pressed any claims 
which seemed to go beyond the Char- 
ter. But it had consistently urged the 
establishment of conventions which 
would liberalize the work of the Char- 
ter. Such conventions, in India’s opin- 
ion, would adapt the written word to 
the spirit of the times and take into 
account the experience gained in the 
work of a written constitution. It was 
precisely on those lines that progress 
had been made through the Commit- 
tee in liberalizing the interpretation of 
the Charter so far as Non-Self-Gov- 
erning Territories were concerned. “It 
would be most unfortunate,” Mr. Rao 
added, “if any of us were now to turn 
back on what has so far been achieved 
by the General Assembly. We can only 
go forward if this Organization is to 
retain and to build up the confidence 
of dependent peoples throughout the 
world in the principles and purposes 
of the Charter.” 


The representatives of Uruguay, 
Dominican Republic and Ecuador all 
agreed with the substance of the In- 
dian amendment, although they also 
believed the Committee on Informa- 
tion should be established as a perma- 
nent body. A. Aguirre, of Uruguay, 
maintained that the Committee should 
be continued indefinitely but realized 
that the participation of the adminis- 
tering members was essential. For this 
reason his delegation would abstain on 
the controversial paragraph in the 
Fourth Committee’s draft resolution. 
Endorsing this view, Dr. José Maria 
Ponce Yépez, of Ecuador, stressed 
that certain realities had to be rec- 
ognized in the matter. Ecuador hoped 
that in the not-too distant future the 
Committee on Information would be- 
come a permanent organ. Meanwhile, 
the amendment presented by India was 
conciliatory and valuable. The Domi- 
nican Republic, said Dr. Enrique de 
Marchena, considered that everything 
hinged upon a correct interpretation 
of Article 73—above all, upon the 
elimination of the ambiguity which 
jurists had recognized in that article. 
In view of this doubt his delegation 
felt the Committee should function on 





a three-year basis. With regard to the 
proposal on factors, Dr. de Marchena 
considered it premature to approve 
such criteria provisionally, since it was 
proposed to continue the study of the 
problems involved. 


“FILLED A GAP’ Dr. Victor Manuel 
Rivas, of Venezuela, held that so long 
as there were dependent territories 
there should be a Committee on In- 
formation; therefore, that body should 
be on a permanent basis. The con- 
structive results it had already shown 
from its work had been recognized by 
both administering and non-adminis- 
tering members. The Committee had 
filled a gap and done so in the spirit 
of the Charter and for the benefit of 
the dependent peoples. But in spite of 
these benefits the administering powers 
were distrustful of the Committee’s 
mechanism and such distrust appeared 
to be growing. Venezuela could not 
understand the reason for this, but 
would vote for the compromise meas- 
ure, introduced by India. Dr. Rivas 
held that the provisions of Chapter XI 
were very clear. The Administering 
Authorities were obliged to supply in- 
formation on the dependent territories 
and until those territories achieved 
full self-government their obligations 
would continue. This was simply re- 
peating the Charter although it now 
appeared that “we are afraid to quote 
the Charter any longer.” 


In the course of debate the repre- 
sentative of El] Salvador, Dr. Urquia, 
made a statement on behalf of other 
Central American Governments con- 
cerning the question of the territory 
of British Honduras, He recalled that 
Guatemala had expressed a reservation 
(in Committee discussion) on the 
sovereignty of this particular territory. 
Taking into consideration the fact that 
this problem concerned the geographi- 
cal unity of Central America, the gov- 
ernments of Costa Rica, El Salvador, 
Honduras, and Nicaragua, wished to 
express their sympathy with Guate- 
mala’s reservation on this question. 


VOTING The Assembly then voted on 
the various proposals submitted by the 
Fourth Committee. The first resolu- 
tion, endorsing a report on social con- 
ditions in the dependent territories, 
was adopted by 45 votes to 5, with 2 
abstentions. The proposal asked the 
Secretary-General to send the report 
—drawn up by the Committee on In- 
formation—to the administering pow- 
ers, the Trusteeship and the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, and to the 
specialized agencies ccncerned. The 
Committee proposal on racial discrimi- 
nation was adopted, 51-0 with 1 ab- 
stention, after the incorporation of a 
United Kingdom amendment. Accord- 
ing to this all laws, statutes and ordi- 
nances in force in the dependent terri- 
tories would be examined from the 
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standpoint of the principles of the 
Charter and the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights and such examina- 
tion would not be restricted to pro- 
visions of a racial or religious char- 
acter, As adopted, the resolution (see 
box for text) asked the administering 
powers to examine all laws in the ter- 
ritories with the aim of abolishing dis- 
criminatory practices, or provisions of 
a racial or religious character. 

The resolution dealing with educa- 
tional, economic and social policies in 
dependent territories was adopted by 
47 votes to 2, with 8 absentions. This 
proposal asked the administering mem- 
bers to bring the reports of the Com- 
mittee on Information to the attention 
of the authorities responsible for the 
implemenation of educational, eco- 
nomic and social policies in the terri- 


The full text of the Assembly's reso- 
lution on factors which should be taken 
into account in deciding whether a ter- 
ritory is or is not one whose people 
have not yet attained a full measure of 
self-government was as follows: 

THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 

TAKING INTO ACCOUNT the obligation 
to transmit information, accepted in 
virtue of Article 73e of the Charter, by 
the members which have or assume re- 
sponsibilities for the administration of 
Territories whose peoples have not yet 
attained a full measure of self-govern- 
ment, 

TAKING INTO ACCOUNT that this obli- 
gation remains in force with regard to 
each Territory until such time as the 
objectives of Chapter XI of the Charter 
are fulfilled, 

TAKING INTO ACCOUNT the statement 
contained in resolution 222 (III), adopt- 
ed by the General Assembly on Novem- 
ber 3, 1948, to the effect that it is essen- 
tial for the United Nations to be in- 
formed of any change that may take 
place in the constitutional status of any 
Non-Self-Governing Territory, and that, 
not later than six months after the sub- 
mission of the aforesaid information, 
such information as may be required in 
such cases should be communicated, in- 
cluding information about the constitu- 
tion, legislative acts or executive orders 
regarding the government of the Terri- 
tory as well as about the constitutional 
relationship of the Territory to the gov- 
ernment of the metropolitan country, 

HAVING EXAMINED the report of the 
Ad Hoc Committee on Factors (Non- 
Self-Governing Territories) (A/2178), 

RECOGNIZING that, in deciding whether 
a Territory has or has not attained a 
full measure of self-government, an enu- 
meration of factors would be a useful 
guide both for the General Assembly 
and for the Administering Member con- 
cerned, 


tories, and to inform the Committee 
annually of action in this respect. 

A vote was next taken on the pro- 
posal on the renewal of the Commit- 
tee on Information. The controversial 
part of the operative section of the 
draft, calling for the “automatic” con- 
tinuation of the Committee after a 
further three-year term, was rejected 
by 18 votes to 11 with 30 abstentions; 
the Indian amendment, calling for a 
re-examination by the Assembly of the 
question in 1955, was then adopted, 
43-3, with 11 abstentions, and the re- 
vised resolution as a whole was ap- 
proved by 53 votes to 2, with 3 ab- 
stentions. 

The proposal for the participation 
of dependent territories in the work of 
the Committee on Information was 
next adopted by 43 votes to 11, with 


RESOLUTION ON FACTORS 


HAVING REGARD to its resolution 567 
(VI) of January 18, 1952, 

1. APPROVES provisionally the an- 
nexed list of factors which may serve as 
a guide, both for the General Assembly 
and for the Members of the United 
Nations which have or assume responsi- 
bilities for the administration of Non- 
Self-Governing Territories, in deciding 
whether a Territory has or has not at- 
tained a full measure of self-govern- 
ment; 

2. RECOGNIZES that each concrete 
case should be considered and decided 
in the light of the particular circum- 
stances of that case and taking into ac- 
count the right of self-determination of 
peoples; 

3. DecLares that the factors, while 
serving as a guide in determining 
whether the obligations as set forth in 
Article 73e of the Charter still exist, 
should in no way be interpreted as a 
hindrance to the attainment of a full 
measure of self-government by the Non- 
Self-Governing Territories; 

4. FURTHER DECLARES that, for a 
Territory to be deemed self-governing in 
economic, social or educational affairs, 
it is essential that its people shall have 
attained a full measure of self-govern- 
ment as referred to in Chapter XI of 
the Charter; 

5. RECOMMENDS that, provisionally, 
the annexed list of factors should be 
taken into account in any case which 
the General Assembly examines result- 
ing from any communication received 
by the Secretary-General in virtue of 
General Assembly resolution 222 (III) 
concerning the cessation of the trans- 
mission of information under article 73e 
of the Charter, or in relation to other 
questions that may arise concerning the 
existence of an obligation to transmit 
information under this Article; 

6. DECIDEs to set up a new Ad Hoc 
Committee of ten Members, consisting 


4 abstentions. The final draft resolu- 
tion presented by the Fourth Commit- 
tee, dealing with factors to be taken 
into account in deciding whether a 
territory is, or is not, fully self-gov- 
erning was endorsed by 36 votes to 

In a resolution concerning the ces- 
sation of the transmission of informa- 
tion under Article 73e on the Nether- 
lands Antilles and Surinam, the 
Assembly asked the Special Committee 
on Factors to examine documents sub- 
mitted by the Netherlands, in the 
light of the Assembly’s resolution on 
factors, and to report to the next As- 
sembly session on the question. 

The appointment of Brazil, China, 
India and Iraq as members of the 
Committee on Information from Non- 
Self-Governing Territories was ap- 
proved. 


of Australia, Belgium, Burma, Cuba, 
Guatemala, Iraq, Netherlands, United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and North- 
ern Ireland, United States of America 
and Venezuela, with instructions to con- 
tinue and carry out a more thorough 
study of the factors which will have to 
be taken into account in deciding 
whether a Territory has or has not 
attained a full measure of self-govern- 
ment; 

7. Invites the said Committee to 
take into account, inter alia, the list of 
factors (A/2178) prepared in 1952 by 
the Ad Hoc Committee set up under 
General Assembly resolution 567 (VI) 
and the statements transmitted by gov- 
ernments in compliance with the afore- 
mentioned resolution and, further, to 
take into account the following addi- 
tional elements: 

(a) The possibility of defining the 

concept of a full measure of self- 

government for the purposes of Chap- 
ter XI of the Charter; 

(b) The features guaranteeing the 

principle of the self-determination of 

peoples in relation to Chapter XI 

of the Charter; 

(c) The manifestation of the freely 

expressed will of the peoples in rela- 

tion to the determination of their 
national and international status for 
the purposes of Chapter XI of the 

Charter; 

8. INviTEs all Members of the United 
Nations to transmit in writing to the 
Secretary-General, by May 1, 1953, a 
statement of the views of their govern- 
ments on the subjects contained in the 
terms of reference of the Commitee; 

9. Requests the Secretary-General 
to convene the Ad Hoc Committee so 
that it may begin its work not later 
than four weeks before the opening of 
the 1953 session of the Committee on 
Information from Non-Self-Governing 
Territories. 
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RENEWED EFFORT TO SOLVE TOGOLAND 


UNIFICATION 


EW measures toward a settlement 

ot the Ewe and Togoland unifi- 
cation problem have been taken by the 
General Assembly. By an almost unani- 
mous vote the Assembly, on December 
20, called for “a prompt, constructive 
and equitable settlement” of this prob- 
lem, taking into account the freely 
expressed wishes of the indigenous 
people concerned. To this end the two 
Administering Authorities, Britain and 
France, were asked to undertake full 
and extensive consultations with the 
main political groups in the two Togo- 
lands and to re-establish the Joint 
Council for Togoland Affairs, or a 
similar organ, on broader lines. To 
enable this council to take action on 
all problems in the territories, includ- 
ing the unification issue, the organ 
should be reconstituted as soon as 
possible by direct elections, on the 
basis of universal suffrage exercised 
by secret ballot. 


As adopted, the resolution repre- 
sented a modification of the original 
proposal submitted by the Fourth 
Committee. This had called for a re- 
vision of the Trusteeship Agreements 
for the two Togolands, with the object 
of unifying the territories under a 
single Trusteeship administration. This 
clause, emphatically opposed in Com- 
mittee debate by the administering 
members, was deleted in plenary action 
by 18-22, with 18 abstentions. As 
finally adopted, the resolution incor- 
porated an amendment proposed by 
Venezuela and Argentina, calling for 
the reconstitution of the Joint Council 
for Togoland Affairs through direct 
elections by universal suffrage. (The 
Joint Council was established over a 
year ago, with the object of harmoniz- 
ing the development of the two terri- 
tories and for serving as a meeting 
place for the indigenous representa- 
tives of the Togolands.) 


The resolution (see box on page 19 
for text) also asked the Administer- 
ing Authorities to expedite the eco- 
nomic development of the territories 
and, in this respect, to seek assistance 
from the United Nations Technical 
Assistance Program. 


5-YEAR-OLD PROBLEM The Togoland 
problem has been before the United 
Nations for more than five years, 
originating in a demand by the Ewes, 
largest ethnic tribe in the two terri- 
tories, for unification under a single 
administration. The issue has been 
continually studied since 1947 and, 
following many attempts at a settle- 
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PROBLEM 


ment, the Trusteeship Council last 
summer despatched a Visiting Mission 
to make a special study of the prob- 
lem on the spot. 

In a special report to the Council 
in November, the Mission stated that 
although there is a. widespread desire 
among the people of the Togolands 
for unification, no single form of uni- 
fication is accepted by a majority of 
the population and no administrative 
change is at present warranted in the 
two West African Trust Territories. 
In its findings the Mission (see also 
page 34) reported that the demand 
for unification has now become “a live 
political issue” and finds wide support 
in both British and French-adminis- 
tered Togoland, particularly in the 
southern areas. The Mission also 
stated that a solution of the problem 
depends largely on the further develop- 
ment of political, economic, social and 
educational affairs in the two terri- 
tories. 

On December 3 the Trusteeship 
Council endorsed the Mission’s report 
which was then considered at length 
by the Fourth Committee. 


GOODWILL ESSENTIAL Introducing the 
joint Venezuelan-Argentine amend- 
ment, Dr. V. M. Rivas, of Venezuela, 
said that if the Togoland problem was 
to be settled peacefully the goodwill of 
the Administering Authorities con- 
cerned was indispensable. The joint 
amendment represented an attempt to 
apply to the unification question the 
spirit which permeated the Charter. 
Dr. Rivas believed the basis of the prob- 
lem was the refusal of the various 
groups to participate in the work of 
the Joint Togoland Council. They had 
refused because they considered that 
the only way to establish a Joint Coun- 
cil representing the various viewpoints 
would be to hold elections based on 
universal adult suffrage and the secret 
ballot. 


On the other hand, the two adminis- 
tering powers considered that the 
Togolands, especially the northern sec- 
tions, were not yet ready to take an 
effective part in such a plebiscite. Be- 
cause of this difference of opinion the 
best thing to do was to determine 
whether the groups holding these con- 
flicting views could not come tovether 
and find some satisfactory solution. At 
present the Joint Council was avail- 
able to them and, despite its defects, 
could facilitate the exchange of views 
and assist in drawing up a plan for 
solving the overall problems of the 


territories. Venezuela felt that far 
from weakening the draft resolution 
before the Assembly the Joint amend- 
ment would bring it into closer con- 
formity with the aim of unifying Togo- 
land and leading the people to a full 
measure of self-government. 


Dr. Rivas also said his delegation 
had little enthusiasm for the opera- 
tive part in the draft which suggested 
a revision in the Trusteeship Agree- 
ments for the Togolands. However, he 
believed that the draft would be greatly 
improved by the joint amendment and 
would be brought into greater con- 
formity with the principle that was 
so necessary to the smaller powers; 
this was, that every controversy should 
be settled by peaceful means through 
negotiation and compromise between 
the parties involved. He added: “We 
should then prove once again that the 
interest of the small powers, in solv- 
ing the colonial problem rather than 
weakening the world front against in- 
ternational subversion, is an honest 
consequence of our conscious and 
spontaneous solidarity with the cause 
which is embraced by the great West- 
ern Powers.” 


Endorsing Venezuela’s views, An- 
dres Lescure, of Argentina, also em- 
phasized the urgent need for collabora- 
tion between all parties in finding a 
settlement for the Togoland problem. 
The joint amendment called for such 
collaboration in the observance of the 
principles of the Charter, in order to 
attain the objective which all Mem- 
bers had in mind. He appealed to all 
Members to support the joint amend- 
ment which was presented by Vene- 
zuela and Argentina as “a true com- 
promise solution.” 


Recalling that the United States 
had originally initiated the draft reso- 
lution in the Fourth Committee, Dr. 
Philip Jessup welcomed the efforts of 
Venezuela and Argentina to improve 
the draft. The United States agreed 
that the draft should be amended, as 
suggested, in order to provide greater 
flexibility in regard to the procedure 
for re-establishing the Joint Council 
for Togoland Affairs. The United 
States also felt that the operative para- 
graph calling for a revision of the 
Trusteeship Agreements for the Togo- 
lands should be deleted as being much 
too far-reaching and conflicting with 
the spirit of the remainder of the draft. 
If it were improved in this way, his 
delegation would vote for the draft 
proposal as a constructive step leading 
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toward the solution of a complex 
problem. 


VOTING Without further debate the 
Assembly turned to a vote on the pro- 
posals. At the suggestion of the Do- 
minican Republic a separate vote was 
taken on paragraph 6 of the operative 
part of the draft, relating to a revision 
of the Trusteeship Agreements. This 
resulted in a vote of 18 in favor, 22 
against, and 18 abstentions and the 
paragraph was rejected. The Vene- 
zuelan-Argentine amendment was then 
adopted 55-0, with 4 abstcntions. 
The draft resolution as a whole was 
then approved, 55 votes to 0, with 3 
abstentions. 

Explaining France’s affirmative vote, 
Léon Pignon said the joint amendment 
would enable the Administering Au- 
thorities, given goodwill] on both sides, 
to begin work as soon as possible in 
the Joint Council for Togoland Affairs, 
while the governments concerned car- 
ried out consultations for the imple- 
mentation of the entire resolution. Be- 
cause of the Assembly’s manifest 
desire for a compromise “too rare to 
be ignored,” the French delegation did 
not wish to remain aloof. 


TOGOLAND SPOKESMEN ‘Taking up the 
question on December 10, the Fourth 
Committee first heard statements by 
indigenous representatives from the 
two Togolands. First to be heard were 
three spokesmen of the Ewe tribe who 
all charged that the Administering 
Authorities had deliberately hampered 
the work of the Visiting Mission dur- 
ing its tour of the two territories last 
aucumn. All three emphasized that the 
only important fact emerging from 
the Mission’s report was its finding 
that the majority of the Ewe people 
desired unification. The report, said 
the Togoland representatives, was 
largely made up of facts already well 
known to the Trusteeship Council and 
the General Assembly and lacked an 
objective analysis of the problem. 
The background of the question 
was recounted by Sylvanus Olympio, 
of the All-Ewe Conference, who de- 


clared that his people, numbering 
about one million, had one overwhelm- 
ing desire — unification. The Ewes 


spoke the same language, practised the 
same customs, had a common cul- 
tural background and wanted to live 
“peacefully together under one roof.” 
Last year the Assembly had called for 
a detailed report from the Trusteeship 
Council on the Ewe unification prob- 
lem and for specific recommendations 
“which take full account of the real 
wishes and interests of the peoples 
concerned.” The Ewe spokesmen re- 
turned home from Paris “with high 
hopes,” said Mr. Olympio. However, 
under the pressure of the administer- 
ing powers the Trusteeship Council 
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had delayed the despatch of a Visiting 
Mission until the last possible moment. 
“They wanted time to crush the uni- 
fication movement and their methods 


soon became clear to us,” Mr. 
Olympio added. 

On his return to Togoland last 
January Mr. Olympio said he had 


been asked by his organization, the 
Comité de [Unité Togolaise to tour 
the Ewe country and report on the 
action taken by the General Assem- 
bly. In the French-administered terri- 
tory he found that everything had 
been done by the local administration 
to make this task difficult. Armed 
guards surrounded meeting places and 
there were many provocations. From 
January onwards the administering 
powers were kept busy in the Togo- 
lands. In March one of the most ac- 
tive secretaries of Mr. Olympio’s party 
was arrested with three others on 
charges of spreading false news. The 
men were refused bail and at their 
trial two were each sentenced to nine 
months’ imprisonment and fined 100,- 
000 francs. 


“REIGN OF TERROR” Early last May the 
Governor in French Togoland was re- 
placed by Mr. Pechoux, whose rec- 
ords on the Ivory Coast had, said 
Mr. Olympio, earned him the unen- 
viable title of the “spécialiste de ré- 
pression.” He was to prepare the way 
for the arrival of the visiting mission 
and he introduced “a veritable reign 
of terror.” He called all government 
and commercial employees and told 
them to resign from the unification 
movement or be dismissed; he told 
chiefs they would be replaced and 
business men and farmers that they 
“would be taxed out of existence.” 
Concrete measures of intimidation 
were resorted to; some village chiefs 
were told to “hunt out and beat up 
our members,” and for weeks mem- 
bers’ houses were broken into by vil- 
lage police without search warrants. 
Men were arrested and locked in small 
cells for two days without water; then 
they were given papers withdrawing 
their party membership and told to 
sign them. In August last a country- 
wide search of houses of active party 
members was made; documents, 
papers and petitions prepared for the 
mission were seized; several men, in- 
cluding the editor of a local news- 
paper, were seized and locked up for 
spreading false news. 

Then the All-Ewe Conference pre- 
pared for a big rally to welcome the 
visiting mission to Lomé, on August 
21. But this was not to be, Mr. Olym- 
pio continued. Governor Pechoux in 
a letter to the President of the Comité 
de l'Unité Togolaise regretted his in- 
ability to put at the disposal of the 
organizers the Municipal Sports 
Ground for the rally and warned that 
all public demonstration or assem- 





blies in the streets were punishable by 
law; a request was then forwarded to 
him to hold the rally on a secondary 
football ground, near the cemetery 
which is a little out of town; this was 
also refused. “Thereupon it was de- 
cided to hold the rally in the coco- 
nut plantation of our president outside 
the town. This decision infuriated 
Governor Pechoux, to such an extent 
that he sent immediately for our pres- 
ident, Mr. Augustino de Souza, a man 
of over 75 years of age. In his office 
where he received Mr. Souza the Gov- 
ernor spoke sharply: ‘1 know why 
you insist on having this rally; you 
have arms hidden in your plantation 
as you are contemplating disorder; I 
will not hesitate to have you and all 
the others leaders arrested and im- 
prisoned on the occasion of the slight- 
est disorder.” Mr. Souza wanted to 
explain but he was shown the door.” 


SLOGANS TORN DOWN On the morning 
ot the expected arrival of the mission 
police lined the streets leading to the 
airport. They tore down banners bear- 
ing unification slogans; walls painted 
with the words “unification” or 
“ablode” were treated with coal tar 
by the police in order that the mission 
would not see them. Only about 
twenty of Mr. Olympio’s party were 
allowed to reach the airport and 
they had to stand outside the recep- 
tion hall. The official welcoming cars 
were driven to the landing strip to 
prevent the mission having access to 
the Ewe group. The procession 
through the town was changed sud- 
denly to bypass the crowd. Then 
truckloads of military arrived and 
started to beat up the people in the 
streets who were waiting to welcome 
the mission. Several people had arms 
and ribs broken. For days afterwards 
military cars were patrolling the 
streets. The grounds in which the 
mission’s offices were situated were 
surrounded by armed gendarmes. 


The same thing occurred in other 
parts of the territory; strict measures 
were taken to prevent any party mem- 
bers seeing the mission. Several news- 
paper men and party officials were 
arrested. There was not the slightest 
doubt that all these acts were cal- 
culated to make it impossible for the 
Visiting Mission to appraise the 
strength and vigor of the unification 
movement. 


“A FAMILIAR SOUND” Commenting on 
the Mission’s report, Mr. Olympio said 
ninety percent of the document con- 
tained statements and facts which had 
been repeated over and over again in 
the Trusteeship Council and the As- 
sembly. All the facts gathered by the 
Mission had, he said, “a familiar 
sound to anyone who had taken the 
trouble to read documents published 
long ago.” One looked in vain for an 
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objective analysis of the different pol- 
icies followed by the Administering 
Authorities or on the relative strengths 
of the political parties in the Togo- 
lands. The report was, in fact, the ver- 
sion of the problem given by the 
two administering powers and merely 
listed allegations and denials. 

One fact, however, could not be 
ignored in the report: that the ma- 
jority of the Togolanders wished to be 
unified. However, this fact should not 
have been the “conclusion” but rather 
the starting point of the Mission's 
work. 

The Ewes were “deeply offended” 
by the failure of the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil to take them seriously. They had 
come to the end of their patience with 
this “machine” which took their pe- 
titions, demands and grievances and 
turned out resolutions which accepted 
as final the word of the Administering 
Authorities. The Ewes were respon- 
sible, civilized people. They had long 
ago concluded that no matter how 
clearly they showed their desire for 
unification the Administering Author- 
ities would never agree to it so long 
as they controlled the country. The 
only hope for unification lay in the 
self-government or independence 
promised by the Charter. This was the 
solution they looked for—independ- 
ence after five years or so, during 
which time the country should be ad- 
ministered under 4a United Nations 
High Commissioner. 


Mr. Olympio, in conclusion, said 
his people now wondered if the Unit- 
ed Nations “meant business” when it 
talked about self-government or inde- 
pendence. If it did, then now was the 
time to show it. 


OTHER VIEWS These views were en- 


dorsed by two other Togoland spokes-. 


men, Senyo G, Antor, and Alex Kofi 
Odame both of the Joint Togoland 
Congress. Both advocated unification 
of the Togolands, followed by inde- 
pendence after a fixed period of, say, 
five years, with a United Nations com- 
mission administering the region dur- 
ing the interim. Mr. Antor said the 
Joint Togoland Congress, an organiza- 
tion embracing all political groups in 
British-administered Togoland, com- 
prised about 190,000 members. Of 
these, 176,593 were in British Togo- 
land, whose total population was 383.- 
563. The independence and unification 
of Togoland were the sole objective of 
the organization which had grown un- 
der the “stubborn opposition” of the 
Administering Authority. Against the 
will of the majority in the territory 
the Administering Authority was 
gradually annexing the territory to the 
neighboring Gold Coast. Thus, the 
case for unification was being sys- 
tematically destroyed by making one 
of the Togolands “disappear.” 
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SEEN IN informal discussion before the start of a meeting of the Fourth (Trusteeship) Committee 
are (left to right): Leonardo J. Cafiero, of Argentina; Carlos Peon del Valle, of Mexico; Yusuf 
Khattak, of Pakistan; Dr. Gaston Araoz, of Bolivia; and Alfonso Rodrigues Palmeiro, of Brazil. 


Mr. Antor said Togolanders, in any 
other circumstances, would not be op- 
posed to being associated with the 
Gold Coast in the march to self-gov- 
ernment. They would not object to 
going along with the Gold Coast if 
they had only their own people in 
British Togoland to think of. But they 
wanted certain guarantees, such as 
their Own regional legislative and 
executive councils; they did not wish 
to play “second fiddle” to the regional 
administrations of the Gold Coast: 
At present, he said, Togoland was 
represented by only a tiny minority of 
members in the new legislative assem- 
bly of the Gold Coast. Moreover, gov- 
ernment in the Gold Coast had now 
become a game of party politics and 
the Gold Coast parties were inter- 
ested only in Togoland because of its 
votes. 


A METEORIC TOUR With regard to the 
tour of the Visiting Mission, Mr. An- 
tor charged that throughout its stay of 
ten days in British Togoland it was 
under “close guard” by the Admin- 
istration. It was not at any time during 
its meteoric tour able to meet any po- 
litical party in the territory. In any 
case, it was hardly likely during this 
ten days’ visit that the Mission would 
be able to resolve, once and for all, 
the alleged confusion that was sup- 
posed to exist amongst the people con- 
cerning the unification problem. The 
Administering Authority wanted the 
Mission to believe that there were 


many different voices speaking in the 
territory and the mission had “fallen 
into this trap.” 

Mr. Antor emphasized that the 
Trust Territory of Togoland, which 
United Nations Members were led to 
believe was a separate entity, was in 
reality no longer a territory at all. It 
was broken up into many separate 
little pieces and each piece was being 
absorbed into the Gold Coast. The 
frontier meant nothing any more. 

The Togoland question had been on 
the Assembly agenda since 1947 but 
not an inch of progress had yet been 
made. Unfortunately, the Visiting Mis- 
sion had not enough time at its dis- 
posal to complete its task. Neverthe- 
less, it was evident from the statistics 
presented in its report that the over- 
whelming majority of the population 
of the two territories wanted immedi- 
ate unification under direct United 
Nations administration. That was the 
clear position of the Togoland peoples 
and it was the business of the Gen- 
eral Assembly to decide how the coun- 
try should be re-unified. 


References to the Joint Council for 
Togoland Affairs were made by Alex 
Kofi Odame, alternate representative 
of the Togoland Congress Party. He 
held that the Joint Council had been 
deliberately rendered unworkable in 
order that the Administering Author- 
ities could claim that Togolanders 
lacked political maturity to handle 
their own affairs. The two authorities 
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had rejected demands for direct eiec- 
tion of representatives and for equal 
representation for the two territories 
on the Joint Council. Furthermore, its 
terms of reference had been whittled 
down although the General Assem- 
bly a year ago had specifically recom- 
mended their extension to include the 
consideration of all aspects of the 
unification problem. 

Mr. Odame supported the charges 
of intimidation, arrests and attempts 
in French Togoland to prevent the 
peoples’ contact with the visiting mis- 
sion, 


HARD FACTS The Togoland demand 
for unification was based on the hard 
facts of life. Buem lands had been 
arbitrarily divided between two col- 
onial powers. Former good neighbors, 
the Buems and the Akposos, had been 
induced to take up arms to fight one 
another through frontier difficulties. 
Some of the Buems had their land 
on the other side of the frontier. Togo- 
land’s progress was being subordinated 
to that of the Gold Coast. The people 
of both British and French Togoland 
wanted unification and then inde- 
pendence; they had faith in the United 
Nations, but were worried over the 
delay in solving the unification prob- 
lem. Meanwhile, the Administering 
Authorities were using every method 
available to create confusion as to the 
type of unification desired in order 
to defeat the program as a whole. So 
long as they controlled the two ter- 
ritories such confusion could not be 
avoided, That was why they requested 
unification under a United Nations 
High Commissioner. 


UNIFICATION OPPOSED Differing views 
were expressed by a fourth indigenous 
spokesman, Dr. 8S. K. Kpodar, repre- 
senting the Parti Togolais du Progres, 
and the Union des Chefs du Nord 
Togo. The majority of the people of 
French-administered Togoland  op- 
posed the unification of the Ewe peo- 
ple and wanted progress and evolution 
within the French Union, said Dr. 
Kpodar. Nevertheless, they were not 
opposed to the unification of the two 
territories but held that such unifica- 
tion should take place under French 
administration, French - administered 
Togoland was more solid in its eco- 
nomic foundations and the territory 
was developing progressively with the 
aid of France, The only railroads in 
the two territories and its sole harbor 
were located in the French admin- 
istered part of Togoland. Existence 
within the framework of the French 
Union alone would enable the people 
to profit from the broad economic pos- 
sibilities of the whole French com- 
munity without having to bear the 
heavy burdens of a separate modern 
state. This was not merely the view 
of his two parties, but the profound 
conviction of the mass of the people, 
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said Ur. Kpodar. He denied that his 
groups were supported by the admin- 
istration, although membership includ- 
ed some civil servants. If they were 
“tools” of the Administration how 
could the fact be explained that they 
had so often submitted complaints 
and claims to the United Nations? 

Dr. Kpodar maintained that the 
aims of the Ewe organization could 
not be carried out, were not genuine 
and were of no interest to the Togo- 
lese. The best solution was one respect- 
ing the acquired interests of both 
parties, one which would integrate 
British Togoland in French Togoland. 
Togoland should not be made a vassal 
of the Gold Coast. The aims of the 
Parti Togolais du Progres and the 
Union des Chefs du Nord could be 
summed up as follows: 

(1) They resolutely and definitely 
condemned the policy of Ewe unifica- 
tion; 

(2) They accepted the principle of 
unification of the two Togolands, with 
the express reservation that the Brit- 
ish minority should be integrated in 
the French majority, and accordingly 
asked the two Administering Author- 
ities substantially to further the work 
and the operation of the Joint Coun- 
cil, on the clear and final under- 
standing that there will in no circum- 
stances be any question of revising the 
representation procedures in the said 
Council; 

(3) They firmly reject the attempt 
to make Togoland a vassal state, the 
immediate independence requested by 
the Ewes being a device to bring about 
incorporation of Togoland in the Gold 
Coast. 

(4) They ask the Administering 
Authority: (a) To extend the powers 
of the Territorial Assembly; (b) To set 
up an Executive Council; (c) To give 
the Togolese ever greater access to 
responsible posts. 

(5) Finally, they accept internal 
self-government within the French 
Union, which alone is in accord with 
the cultural development of the Togo- 
lese. 


MEMBERS’ QUESTIONS Several members 
then questioned the indigenous spokes- 
men on various aspects of the unifica- 
tion and related Togoland problems. 
Henry Cooper, of Liberia, asked 
whether the Visiting Mission had been 
able to get in touch with the people. 
Mr. Olympio said that the Mission had 
been told by his party of the condi- 
tions prevailing in the territory and 
had been asked by it to postpone its 
work and to return at a later date 
when “the atmosphere” might have 
improved. Replying further to the 
Liberian representative, Mr. Olympio 
said the Chairman of the Visiting Mis- 
sion had admitted that in view of the 
circumstances the Mission could do 
nothing. After the mission’s departure 


there had been reprisals in the north 
of French Togoland. 

Questioned by Dr. S. S. Liu of 
China, Mr. Olympio stressed that there 
had always been “a great movement” 
for the unification of the two Togo- 


lands. Furthermore, the Ewes had 
never envisaged secession from the 
other tribes in the two Togolands. 
They had decided, as a first step, to 
ask for unification of the Togolands 
since it would bring together at least 
three quarters of the Ewes and would 
represent a step toward the ultimate 
objective of uniting all the Ewes. The 
All-Ewe Conference fully supported 
the demand for the unification of the 
Togolands because it knew that that 
issue alone was within the jurisdiction 
of the United Nations. 

Max Dorsinville, of Haiti, noted 
Mr. Olympio’s assertion that Togo- 
land was in reality under a colonial 
regime. Mr. Dorsinville therefore won- 
dered how it was that a number of 
political parties existed there. Was 
their existence legally authorized or 
merely tolerated, and were they pro- 
moted by the Administration? The 
political groups in French Togoland, 
and particularly the All-Ewe Confer- 
ence, existed long before the present 
troubles commenced, said Mr. Olym- 
pio. His reference to colonial adminis- 
tration meant that those political groups 
were not allowed to develop their 
programs freely or to increase in 
strength. Speaking of the situation in 
British Togoland, Mr. Antor said that 
opposition still existed there towards 
political groups. But the people knew 
how to circumvent it. 

Replying further to Mr. Dorsinville, 
the Ewe representative said that no 
one could become a magistrate in 
French Togoland who was not of 
French origin. Even if a Togelander 
possessed full qualifications he could 
not be appointed a magistrate. The 
number of lawyers in the territory was 
limited to four, three of whom were 
French nationals and one a Togo- 
lander. Any new applicant would have 
to wait until one of them died or left 
the country. Even if he had been re- 
ceived at the bar a lawyer would have 
to be approved by the Commissaire de 
la République and unless his political 
views were acceptable he could not 
practice. 

The Ewe representative next replied 
to a series of questions by Arne Ord- 
ing, of Norway. His people always re- 
garded the Joint Council for Togoland 
Affairs as a valuable institution, but 
the Council’s present composition 
would militate against the achievement 
of the Ewe aims. In French Togoland 
the members of the Council were 
selected to represent only the opinions 
of the Administration, Furthermore, 
there was no reason why French Togo- 
land should dominate the Joint Coun- 
cil and impose its will on the represen- 
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tatives of British Togoland. The Ewe 
representatives would willingly par- 
ticipate in the Council’s work if its 
members were elected by universal 
suffrage instead of being chosen, as in 
French Togoland, by members of the 
district councils. 

Referring to the petitioners’ con- 
tentions that the local groups which 
opposed unification did not represent 
the indigenous population, S. Gajew- 
ski of Poland wondered on what facts 
this was based. Mr. Olympio explained 
that the Parti Togolais du Progres had 
been set up by the Administering Au- 
thority which actively assisted the 
party. Party cards were in fact dis- 
tributed by the district commissioners 
and meetings were announced in the 
Official local press. The president of 
the party was a minor railway official 
and a naturalized French subject. The 
secretary was a former French civil 
servant and most of its leaders were 
also French, 


FEDERATION HOPE Carlos Calero Rod- 
rigues, of Brazil, asked whether there 
was any movement which supported 
federation of unified Togoland with 
the Gold Coast. The ultimate hope of 
all West African territories was one 
day to form a federation of the United 
States of. West Africa, said Mr. Antor. 
But only when Togoland was unified 
and independent would it be able to 
decide in full freedom whether it 
should join such a. federation. Mr. 
Olympio further explained that the 
Gold Coast was progressing toward 
self-government and Togoland desired 
equal status. Once Togoland was in- 
dependent and the Gold Coast no 
longer dominated by Europeans, it 
would be easy for Africans to decide 
what were their common interests and 
to form an association. 

Replying to Awni Khalidy, of Iraq, 
Mr. Olympio said he was convinced 
that the Administration of French 
Togoland had been largely responsible 
for the refusal of the Visiting Mission 
to attend the Ewe assemblies. Despite 
the various conversations he had had 
with him, the Chairman of the Mis- 
sion had delayed giving a negative re- 
ply to the invitation from the All-Ewe 
Conference until the Mission was 
about to leave for British Togoland. 

Asked about freedom of speech and 
assembly in the two territories, the 
Ewe spokesman said that in the past 
such freedoms had existed to some ex- 
tent in French Togoland. However, 
for the last two years the Administra- 
tion had done everything possible to 
limit that freedom and prevent public 
meetings. 

Replying to the same question, Mr. 
Antor said that complete freedom of 
speech and assembly existed in British- 
administered Togoland. 

Questioned about the cultural, lin- 
guistic and ethnic characteristics of 
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the populations of the two territories, 
Mr. Antor said that the common lan- 
guage in the south-east was Ewe. In 
the interior various languages were 
spoken but Ewe was understood by 
all. In the northern area the common 
language was Houssa. To this Mr. 
Olympio added that there were about 
one million Ewes in the Togolands of 
whom about half lived in French 
Togoland. All the Ewes were of the 
same ethnic origin and possessed the 
same historical, artistic and religious 
traditions. In the north of French 
Togoland the tribal structure was more 
diversified. 

What would be the exact function of 
the United Nations Commissioner 
whom the petitioners wished appoint- 
ed, asked Mr. Eliav of Israel. Would 
the suggested commissioner replace 
the two Administrations or merely co- 
ordinate their measures? Mr. Olym- 
pio said that the longer the present 
state of dual administration continued 
the more difficult would unification be- 
come. That was why the Ewes sug- 
gested the transfer of authority to a 
United Nations Commissioner who 
would be assisted by an advisory coun- 
cil on which France and the United 
Kingdom would be represented. 


OTHER QUESTIONS Members then ques- 
tioned Dr. Kpodar, representative of 
the Parti Togolais du Progres and the 
Union des chefs et des populations 
du Nord Togo. Replying to a number 
of questions concerning membership 
of his parties, Dr. Kpodar said that 
together they represented between 80 
and 90 percent of the adult population 
of French Togoland. 

Questioned by Mr. Scott of New 
Zealand, Dr. Kpodar said that the 
peoples of the north, where one of his 
parties was very strong, constituted 
almost three quarters of the territory’s 
population. 

Aleksander Bosovic, of Yugoslavia, 
noted discrepancies regarding the num- 
ber of Ewes living in French Togo- 
land. The Visiting Mission put the 
number at 175,000, the French repre- 
sentative had estimated it at 250,000, 
and a report of the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil at 280,000. Dr. Kpodar did not 
think there were more than 100,000 
Ewes in French Togoland, out of a 
total population of over a million. The 
estimates were, however, very rough. 

Replying to Charles A. Sprague, of 
the United States, Dr. Kpodar said 
there was no restriction of speech in 
the territory. Only in public meetings 
was it necessary to obtain the prior 
permission of the authorities. With 
regard to freedom of the press the 
spokesman distributed several news- 
papers to the committee the publica- 
tion of which, he said, was free pro- 
vided they did not commit press of- 
fences punishable by French law. 

Points made in further replies by 


Dr. Kpodar to members’ questions in- 
cluded the following: French Togo- 
land was more advanced than British 
Togoland; the people he represented 
had no intention of resorting to vio- 
lence to achieve their aims but hoped 
for a speedy solution from the United 
Nations; his groups had no objection 
to the United Nations flag being flown 
alongside that of the Administering 
Authority; a period of preparation was 
necessary prior to Togoland independ- 
ence and this should be under the 
aegis of France; the question of re- 
maining within the French Union 
should be decided after independence 
was granted to a unified Togoland; 
technical assistance from the special- 
ized agencies would be very welcome 
in Togoland. 

After further questioning of the 
Togoland representatives, the Com- 
mittee heard a long statement by Sen- 
ator Robert Ajavon, of France, who 
explained that he was speaking as 
senator to the French Parliament rep- 
resenting French Togoland. Paying 
tribute to the work of the Visiting 
Mission, Mr. Ajavon refuted argu- 
ments that the mission had had in- 
sufficient time in which to study the 
unification problem. Its report truth- 
fully reflected the trends in the two 
territories and showed that the Ewe 
issue had never assumed any import- 
ance locally. What the Ewe party 
really wished was to subjugate French 
Togoland for the benefit of the neigh- 
boring territory. The Ewe claims were 
aimed at incorporating the territory in 
the Gold Coast. For instance, there 
were twice as many Ewes living in 
British Togoland as in the neighboring 
Trust Territory. Consequently, to 
command unification of the Ewes un- 
der any administration other than 
French would be tantamount to de- 
manding the outright cession of south- 
ern Togoland to the Gold Coast. 


EWE ISSUE “DEAD” Mr. Ajavon claimed 
that the Ewe question was now dead. 
It was only a real issue in the United 
Nations, but not in the territories 
themselves. The vast majority of the 
peoples of the Togolands was hostile 
to the unification of the Ewes. It was 
merely the “clever staging” by which 
political organizations had caused so 
much ink to flow and so much debate 
to arise. The United Nations had to 
share some of the blame for the con- 
tinued problem as the Togolanders be- 
came agitated only when the United 
Nations was active and began to talk 
of their problems. 

Turning to the claims of the various 
parties in the Togolands, Mr. Ajavon 
emphasized that the Parti togolais du 
progres and the Union des chefs et 
des populations du Nord-Togo now 
represented more than three quarters 
of the French Togoland population. 
That majority rejected the idea of 
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placing a unified Togoland under 
United Nations Trusteeship, since 
that was contrary to common sense 
and to the normal evolution of the 
territory, On the other hand the ma- 
jority keenly desired to attain self- 
government by an increasingly rapid 
but even process. The Minister of 
Overseas France had given a solemn 
pledge that before the end of 1952 a 
bill would be submitted to the French 
National Assembly designed to broad- 
en the powers of the Territorial As- 
sembly of French Togoland and to 
establish an executive council. The 
administration was also studying plans 
to give an increasing number of re- 
sponsible posts to the indigenous in- 
habitants. 

Mr. Ajavon also pointed out that, 
even if unified, Togoland would be an 
essentially agricultural country with a 
population of about 1,400,000. If it 
should attain independence at once it 
would have to shoulder heavy finan- 
cial burdens in many spheres. Such a 
burden would be ruinous and would 
leave the territory a prey for any for- 
eign power in search of an outlet. It 
was therefore logical for French 
Togoland to be interested in the pro- 
visions of the French Constitution 
concerning the French Union. 

The people of French Togoland 
could be independent within the 
French Union, he continued. They 
were justified in being prepared to 
sacrifice a certain amount of inde- 
pendence for the benefits of collec- 
tivity, for the only real independence 
was economic independence. 

Togolanders’ real desire, said Mr. 
Ajavon, was to see their country 
prosper and they wanted to see fresh 
progress in the economic and indus- 
trial fields. Similarly, the population of 
Togoland would prefer to have dis- 
pensaries, schools and postal, tele- 
phone and telegraphic services which 
they could take advantage of immedi- 
ately rather than political powers 
which they could not for the time be- 
ing exercise wisely and effectively. 


“MANEUVERS” Supplementing Senator 
Ajavon’s statement, Léon Pignon of 
France explained that the refusal of 
the Visiting Mission to attend the Ewe 
gatherings in French Togoland was 
because it had not wished to lend it- 
self to the maneuvers of Mr. Olym- 
pio, who had tried to use the mission 
for political propaganda for his party. 
Mr. Pignon regretted that “so intelli- 
gent a man” as Mr. Olympio had em- 
barked upon a course of useless agi- 
tation at a time when Togoland’s 
chief requirement was political, eco- 
nomic and social stability, as was 
pointed out by the Visiting Mission. 

The laws governing freedom of as- 
sociation and speech in the Trust Ter- 
ritory were the same as those in 
France and were applied with the 
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strictest observance of the principle of 
the separation of administrative and 
judicial powers, Contrary to Mr. 
Olympio’s assertions, Togolanders had 
full access to all the administrative 
and judicial functions on the same 
footing as French citizens, and there 
were no restrictions on the movement 
of persons. Almost all local products 
were free of any export or import 
restrictions. 


France regretted that some of the 
political parties of Togoland, which 
repeatedly appealed to the United Na- 
tions, had again refused to endorse the 
General Assembly’s recommendations 
concerning participation in the Joint 
Council for Togoland Affairs. It was 
by meeting to discuss their own inter- 
ests that the people could lay the 
solid foundations for a “true harmon- 
izing” of the two Togolands. 


A FALSE CONTENTION Commenting on 
the testimonies of the Togoland rep- 
resentatives, Sir Alan Burns, of the 
United Kingdom, said Mr. Antor had 
attempted to show that his party rep- 
resented the majority opinion through- 
out British Togoland and that the ma- 
jority sought the unification of the two 
Togolands under a United Nations 
Commissioner for five years, at the 
end of which period the unified terri- 
tory would be given independence. 
That contention was absolutely false. 
It was disproved by virtually every 
line of the Mission’s special report 
dealing with the impressions which it 
had gained of the views of the popu- 
lation during its thorough tour of the 
Territory. That might account for Mr. 
Antor’s statement that the Mission had 
been unable to obtain a true impres- 
sion of the feelings of the population 
because it had been “hustled through 
the Territory under close _ police 
guard.” The only mention made of the 


police in the Mission’s report ap- 
peared to be in two paragraphs where 
the Mission referred to the “firm but 
pleasant intervention by the Admin- 
istration officials and police’ when 
the full freedom of expression given 
to the inhabitants appeared to be ap- 
proaching the point where public or- 
der was endangered. Furthermore, on 
his own evidence, Mr. Antor had been 
continually in touch with the Mission, 
which had seen the same _ familiar 
faces of Mr. Antor and his principal 
lieutenants approaching it with al- 
legedly local petitions at every main 
stop in the southern section. 

The Mission had received the full- 
est picture of the aspirations of vari- 
ous parties and sections of the com- 
munity and it was on such direct evi- 
dence ‘that their conclusions had been 
based. Sir Alan had no doubt that the 
Committee would prefer to base its 
judgment on that evidence rather than 
the ex parte statements of a small 
group who represented only one point 
of view. 


LINK WITH GOLD COAST The special re- 
port by the Mission made it quite 
clear that Northern Togoland under 
British Administration strongly op- 
posed unification of the two Trust 
Territories and desired integration in 
the Gold Coast as soon as possible. 
That was the view of roughly half the 
total population. 

The report drew attention to some 
dissension in one of the southern sec- 
tors of the northern part of the Ter- 
ritory where certain members of the 
Alfai local council had urged that the 
Kpandai area should be transferred 
administratively to the Krachi area in 
the southern section of the Territory 
and, as a “tailpiece” to that request, 
had asked for the unification and in- 
dependence of the two Togolands. It 
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was, said Sir Alan, from that group 
that Mr. Anku-Morny, who, accord- 
ing to Mr. Antor, represented the 
whole of Northern Territories, drew 
his exiguous authority. It was also 
fantastic to allege that the Dogombas 
and Mamprusis of the northern area 
did not have the closest affinities with 
neighboring tribes in the Gold Coast. 


Several tribes in the southern area 
were not at all favorable to unifica- 
tion but preferred to progress in close 
association with the Gold Coast which 
was on the threshold of political 
emancipation. 


Mr. Antor no doubt regarded the 
Ewe areas of the southern section as 
his stronghold. Yet the report stated 
that the majority of 544 communica- 
tions received by the Mission request- 
ing the unification and independence 
of the two Togolands came from the 
Hohoe-Jasikan area. That was the 
only area where Mr. Antor could 
claim any support and it was the area 
from which, over the years, the vast 
majority of petitions in support of 
his point of view had come. 

Sir Alan then suggested that it was 
only party instructions to submit writ- 
ten communications to the Mission, 
such as those referred to by Mr. 
Olympio, that had induced the in- 
habitants of British Togoland to sub- 
mit written communications, since 
their normal habit was to convey their 
ideas orally. Submission of written 
communications was a device re- 
sorted to most frequently by those 
who had studied the machinery of the 
United Nations with a view to exploit- 
ing it for their own political advan- 
tage. 

The Togoland affiliate of the Con- 
vention Peoples’ Party of the Gold 
Coast had also presented its views to 
the Mission, informing it that great 
satisfaction had been given to the 
Ewes (and in the south the majority 
of its members must be Ewes) by the 
constitution of the Trans-Volta-Togo- 
land Region and Council. It had felt 
that, by such wise administrative ad- 
justment, effective unification had 
been assured for the Ewes of the 
Gold Coast and of British Togoland. 
The report contained a summary of 
the views of the Party, an essential 
feature of whose policy was con- 
tinued association with the Gold 
Coast. The Committee might be sur- 
prised to hear that it also asserted that 
the British colonial system, which 
made provision for an ultimate gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people 
and for the people, was appreciated. 


DIVIDED ADVOCATES To sum up, it was 
quite clear that in the Southern sec- 
tion of British Togoland the advo- 
cates of unification were sharply di- 
vided among themselves, so sharply 
in fact as to give rise to the only in- 
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cidents of ill feeling which the Mis- 
sion had witnessed during its trip. 


It was apparent that about half the 
people in the Trust Territory actively 
desired complete integration in the 
Gold Coast. A_ further substantial 
number rejected unification of the 
two Trust Territories in any form. 
Those who actively supported unifica- 
tion were in opposition to another ac- 
tive section which considered unifica- 
tion a long-term policy to be 
achieved, if possible, without preju- 
dice to continued close association 
with the Gold Coast. In short the am- 
ple evidence at the Committee’s dis- 
posal demonstrated beyond doubt that 
any proposal to amend the Trustee- 
ship Agreements in such a way as to 
establish a unified Togoland, as a 
separate entity, would be actively op- 
posed by approximately three-quarters 
of the population of British Togoland. 
In those circumstances the United 
Kingdom could not possibly accept 
such a solution. 


MISSION CRITICIZED Several representa- 
tives criticized the Visiting Mission 
which, they asserted, had failed in its 
mandate of finding a solution for the 
Togoland problem. The Mission had 
been wanting in impartiality and ob- 
jectivity, said Stanislaw Gajewski of 
Poland. Instead of following the Gen- 
eral Assembly’s instruction it had 
“obeyed” those of the Administering 
Authorities which, even before the 
Mission’s arrival, had taken repressive 
steps against the unification move- 
ment in the two territories. 


In addition to sub-dividing the ter- 
ritories the Administering Authori- 
ties were trying to disunite the Togo- 
landers by setting up organizations of 
“collaborators,” in the meaning of 
that word during the Second World 
War. The only purpose of such groups 
as the Parti Togolais du progres in 
French Togoland, and the Conven- 
tion People’s Party in British Togo- 
land was to whitewash the administra- 
tions. It was not surprising therefore 
that those two parties always sang the 
praises of the authorities. 


In order to mislead public opinion 
the two administrations had set up a 
simulacrum of legislative organs in 
the territories, said Mr. Gajewski. But 
the administrations’ supporters had an 
unassailable majority in these organs. 
The real aim of such institutions as 
the Joint Council for Togoland Affairs 
was to disrupt the unification move- 
ment while giving the contrary im- 
pression. That council was without ex- 
ecutive or legislative power: its mem- 
bers were appointed by indirect elec- 
tions which had been rigged. The Mis- 
sion had tried in vain to justify the 
fact that the Joint Council comprised 
members selected by the French au- 
thorities. 


DETROIT PUBLIC LIBRARY 


O. O. Yurans, of the U.S.S.R., was 
equally critical of the Visiting Mis- 
sion’s work which clearly demon- 
strated that it was “a servile instru- 
ment” in the hands of the Administer- 
ing Authorities, Despite the numerous 
petitions and oral statements, clearly 
demonstrating the desire of the Ewe 
peoples for unification and independ- 
ence, the Mission had not only failed 
to draw the logical conclusions but 
had made every effort to justify the 
attempts of the authorities in the ter- 
ritories to thwart that desire. The 
conclusions reached by the Mission in 
its report were both unjustified and 
contradictory. In one breath the Mis- 
sion maintained that no special form 
of unification had sufficient support to 
warrant changes in the present admin- 
istrative arrangements, and in_ the 
next it admitted that it had had in- 
sufficient time to ascertain which uni- 
fication proposal enjoyed the widest 
support, thus tacitly implying that 
tiiere Was a proposal enjoying ma- 
jority support. 


“FLITTED ABOUT” Mr. Yurans thought 
it was quite clear that the Mission had 
flitted about from one place to an- 
other to avoid contact with the Togo- 
landers. It was significant though, that 
Dr. Kpodar’s group, unlike’ Mr. 
Olympio’s, had had constant access to 
the Mission. Both France and the 
United Kingdom were violating the 
Trusteeship Agreements and the Char- 
ter in the Togolands: one by reducing 
its territory to the level of a non-self- 
governing territory by including it in 
the French Union; and the other by 
its plans to annex British Togoland to 
the Gold Coast. Such moves were ob- 
viously designed to make it impossible 
tor the two territories to be united or 
independent. As the two Administer- 
ing Authorities had failed to fulfil 
their obligations under the Charter the 
General Assembly must correct a 
most unsatisfactory situation and sat- 
isfy to the full the legitimate demands 
of the Ewes. 

Awni Khalidy, of Iraq, also re- 
gretted that the Visiting Mission had 
failed in its duty. It had refused to 
attend a major demonstration organ- 
ized by the Comité de Unité Togo- 
lais at Lomé which was the centre of 
the Ewe unification movement. This 
was the first time in the history of the 
Trusteeship System that a Visiting 
Mission, at the risk of undermining 
the confidence of the people under 
Trusteeship in the United Nations, 
had refused to attend a public meet- 
ing in a territory to which it had been 
sent. Moreover, the Mission’s report 
was surprising. While all the docu- 
mentation it contained showed that 
the people wanted unification of the 
two territories its conclusions favored 
the maintenance of the status quo. 
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Rebutting allegations that the Mis- 
sion had failed in its duty, Louis 
Scheyven, of Belgium, said that far 
from succumbing to the influence of 
the Administering Authorities, the mis- 
sion had met and talked with hun- 
dreds of Africans and had even visited 
leper hospitals. It had been the first 
mission to visit several remote regions 
of the territories. As a member of the 
Mission he recalled the surprise ex- 
pressed by many Africans at finding 
the mission so kindly and so accessible. 
Mr. Scheyven said he possessed two 
photographs, taken at Lomé in Aug- 
ust last, which proved that the Mission 
mingled with the members of the 
Comité de l'Unité Togolais, The rep- 
resentatives of that party had criticiz- 
ed the Mission for not having attended 
the gathering held at Mr. de Souza’s 
plantation but the reason had been 
the discovery that the people were 
being asked to pay to go to the meet- 
ing and see the Mission. It had later 
transpired that the money had been 
used to repair Mr. de Souza’s planta- 
tion. However, those who had asked 
for a refund had been told that the 
money was being used to pay the ex- 
penses of the Visiting Missions; they 
found, moreover, that the tickets were 
marked “voluntary contribution.” The 
Belgian representative admitted that 
the mission’s report might not satisfy 
all members of the Fourth Commit- 
tee, but held it was couched in wise 
and temperate form and would ad- 
vance the interests not only of miiiions 
of Africans at the present time but of 
generations to come. 


UNITED STATES PROPOSAL Charles 
Sprague, of the United States, felt 
that the Committee should accept the 
conclusions of the Visiting Mission, in 
view of the conflicting opinions ad- 
vanced by the indigenous inhabitants 
on the unification question. Stressing 
the serious nature of the problem and 
the urgency of reconciling the various 
points of view, Mr. Sprague presented 
a United States proposal on the ques- 
tion. This proposal, a comprehensive 
ll-point draft, called for renewed 
consultations between the two Admin- 
istering Authorities and the Togoland- 
ers with the aim of bringing about 
‘a prompt, constructive and equitable 
settlement” of the Ewe and Togoland 
unification problem. 


Amongst other things the United 
States draft also proposed: (1) re- 
establishment of the Joint Council for 
Togoland Affairs with power to enlist 
effective co-operation on common 
problems in the territories; (2) an ac- 
celerated evolution of the northern 
areas of the Togolands, qualifying the 
inhabitants to play a bigger role in the 
political development of the territories; 
(3) an intensified education program; 
and (4) a re-examination and elimi- 
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nation of frontier difficulties between 
the two Togolands. 


Emphasizing the importance of 
finding a solution acceptable to the 
great majority of the populations in- 
volved, Mr. Sprague said the issue 
arose as to whether the populations 
wanted their unified territory to be 
absolutely independent, to be associ- 
ated with the Gold Coast, or to be- 
come a part of the French Union. He 
did not consider the Fourth Commit- 
tee competent to take such a decision; 
it was for the populations themselves 
to decide. Otherwise, the only course 
open to the United Nations would be, 
as the petitioners had suggested, to 
unify the territory and place it under 
the authority of a United Nations 
high commissioner for a_ five-year 
period. The three petitioners who had 
put forward that solution seemed to 
agree that the territory could not 
achieve its independence immediately. 
The other petitioner thought that the 
economy of the territory was not suffi- 
ciently diversified to enable it to sur- 
vive as an absolutely independent en- 
tity. He himself was inclined to that 
view, but, in any case, the United Na- 
tions was not called upon to settle 
that question for the time being, since 
the populations had not requested it 
to do so. 


Mr. Sprague could not agree to the 
idea of direct United Nations admin- 
istration over the territories. For one 
thing the Organization had not the 
necessary funds, legislation or quali- 
fied personnel to administrate the ter- 
ritories. He then recalled that the 
United Nations had tried through the 
Trusteeship Council, to stimulate ef- 
forts for promoting the economic, so- 
cial, political and educational ad- 
vancement of the two territories, lay- 
ing special stress on the development 
of the northern regions, in order to 
raise them to the same level as the 
southern regions. It had also paid at- 
tention to the development and prog- 
ress of democratic and representative 
institutions of self-government in the 
two Territories, on the local, regional 
and territorial levels. 


LITTLE PROGRESS Nevertheless, little 
progress seemed to have been made in 
the previous year. The reason for that 
was that the General Assembly, in its 
resolution of last year, had recom- 
mended two apparently contradictory 
measures. On the one hand, it had 
recommended that the Administering 
Authorities consult fully with the vari- 
ous parties and groups concerned be- 
fore constituting the proposed joint 
council, with a view to devising satis- 
factory procedures for the election of 
representatives to the council; on the 
other hand, it had recommended that 
the Trusteeship Council should send a 
mission to study the functioning of 


the Joint Council and that the Mission 
should report to the Council in time 
for the Council to report to the sev- 
enth session of the General Assembly. 
In consequence of that resolution, the 
Administering Authorities had had to 
set up hastily the Joint Council so as 
to enable the Mission to study its op- 
eration. As a result, the consultations 
with a view to determining methods 
of election of representatives had 
been inadequate, so that representa- 
tives of certain parties had refused to 
take part in the work of the Joint 
Council because they had not been 
satisfied with the manner in which it 
had been set up. Thus, the Joint 
Council had been doomed to failure 
from the outset because of the im- 
patience shown by the United Na- 
tions. The Mission had noted not only 
the failure but also the political ten- 
sion it had caused. 


The Fourth Committee should en- 
courage the populations of the two 
Territories to collaborate with each 
other and with the Administering Au- 
thorities in order to reach agreement 
on a Satisfactory program. The Joint 
Council should be reconstituted. For 
that purpose, the Administering Au- 
thorities should hold fresh consulta- 
tions with the various groups con- 
cerned in order to reach an agreement 
ensuring their co-operation. The meth- 
ods of election to the Joint Council 
and its composition would probably 
have to be modified. Fresh efforts 
would also have to be made to over- 
come the last frontier difficulties, and 
political, economic, social and educa- 
tional development in both Territories, 
particularly in the northern regions, 
would have to be intensified. More- 
over, the Administering Authority 
should create favorable conditions for 
increased political activity on the part 
of the indigenous inhabitants so that 
their political institutions should be 
really representative and enable them 
to decide freely on the future asso- 
ciation of their territory with any 
given political entity, Finally, the 
Trusteship Council and the Assembly 
should be kept fully informed of 
measures taken to give effect to their 
recommendations. 


These were the elements on which 
the United States based its draft reso- 
lution, said Mr. Sprague, stressing that 
its purpose was to collate the various 
views expressed during the debate. He 
felt sure that by adopting the draft the 
Assembly would be taking a construc- 
tive step for the development of the 
two Trust Territories, 


COUNTER-PROPOSAL José Louis Men- 
doza, of Guatemala, felt the United 
States draft evaded the basic issue of 
the unification of the Togolands. Ac- 
cordingly, his delegation submitted a 
counter proposal—which as an amend- 
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RESOLUTION ON TOGOLAND PROBLEM 


The full text of the General Assem- 
bly’s resolution on the Ewe and Togo- 
land unification problem was as follows: 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 


HAVING ADOPTED at the sixth session 
resolution 555 (VI) on the Ewe and 
Togoland unification problem which 
recommended, inter alia, that the Trus- 
eeship Council arrange for the dispatch 
of either a special mission or its next 
periodic visiting mission to the two 
Trust Territories concerned to study 
thoroughly the Ewe and Togoland unifi- 
cation problem, including the function- 
ing of the proposed Joint Council for 
Togoland Affairs and submit to the 
Trusteeship Council a detailed report 
thereon, including specific recommenda- 
tions, which shall take full account of 
the real wishes and interests of the peo- 
ples concerned, and requested the Trus- 
teeship Council to submit to the Gen- 
eral Assembly at its seventh regular 
session a special report covering all 
aspects of the problem, 

HAVING RECEIVED AND EXAMINED the 
special report of the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil, including the resolution adopted by 
the Council at the second part of its 
eleventh session on November 25, 1952, 
(A/2289), 

HAVING SIMILARLY RECEIVED AND EX- 
AMED the special report of the United 
Nations Visiting Mission to Trust Ter- 
ritories in West Africa, 1952, on the 
Ewe and Togoland Unification Problem 
(T/1034), transmitted to the Assembly 
by the Council with its aforementioned 
special report, 

HAVING HEARD the statements of Mr. 
Olympio (All Ewe Conference), Mr. 
Antor (Joint Togoland Congress), Mr. 
Odame (Joint Togoland Congress). and 
Mr. Kpodar (Togoland Progress Party), 

HAVING HEARD the observations of 
the representatives of the two Adminis- 
tering Authorities and taken note of the 
written observations of the United King- 
dom Government (T/1039) on_ the 
special report of the Visiting Mission, 

NOTING the view set forth in para- 
graph 7 of the observations of the 
United Kingdom (T/1039) that “during 
this period of trust the Administering 
Authority must provide political in- 
stitutions, systems of education and 
information, and freedom of speech and 
political activity, which will enable the 
various political parties to place their 
programmes before the people of the 
Trust Territory and, by democratic 
methods, to seek to enlist the support 
of a majority of that people,” 

RECALLING statements of representa- 
tives of France in the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil and the General Assembly to the 
effect that it is the policy of their Gov- 
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ernment to promote the development of 
representative political institutions and 
democratic political activity in the Trust 
Territories under French administration 
and that the people of these Territories 
will, when the period of Trusteeship 
comes to an end, have full freedom of 
choice as to the future political status 
of these Territories, whether in associa- 
tion with another political entity or 
otherwise, 

BEARING IN MIND that the unification 
of the two Togolands is the manifest 
aspiration of the majority of the popu- 
lation of both Trust Territories, 


DESIRING to promote the political ad- 
vancement of the two Trust Territories 
and their freely expressed wishes in 
conformity with the basic objectives of 
the Trusteeship System as set forth in 
Article 76 of the Charter, 


1. CONTINUES TO URGE, as set out in 
its resolution 555 (VI), the two Ad- 
ministering Authorities concerned and 
the peoples involved exert every effort 
to achieve a prompt, constructive and 
equitable settlkement of the problem, 
taking fully into account the freely ex- 
pressed wishes of the people concerned; 


2. REGRETS that the consultations 
undertaken by the Administering Au- 
thorities did not achieve the purpose of 
paragraph 5 of resolution S555 (VI) 
inasmuch as the election procedures 
devised did not result in the participa- 
tion of all of the major groups in the 
two Trust Territories: 

3. RECOMMENDs that the two Ad- 
ministering Authorities concerned carry 
on full and extensive consultations with 
the principal political parties in the two 
territories and make every effort to 
bring about the re-establishment of the 
Joint Council for Togoland Affairs, or a 
similar body, on a basis which will en- 
list the co-operation of all major seg- 
ments of the population so that it may 
be an effective and representative organ 
for the consideration of the common 
problems of the two territories; 


4. URGEs all of the principal parties 
in the two Territories to make every 
effort to assist constructively in these 
consultations; 


5. RECOMMENDS FURTHER that the 
terms of reference of the Joint Council 
or similar body should be such as to 
enable it to consider and make recom- 
mendations upon all political, economic, 
social and educaticnal maters affecting 
the two Trust Territories, including the 
question of the unification of the two 
Territories, and that, as a first stage, 
the Joint Council should be reconsti- 
tuted and re-established as soon as 
possible, by means of direct elections 


on the basis of universal adult suffrage 
exercised by secret ballot. 

6. InviTEs the two Administering 
Authorities to give increasing attention 
to the possibilities of promoting and 
expediting the general development of 
Togoland under British Administration 
and Togoland under French Admin- 
istration provided by the Expanded Pro- 
gram of Technical Assistance for the 
Economic Development of Under-De- 
veloped Countries adopted by the Unit- 
ed Nations; 

7. UrGes the two Administering Au- 
thorities to intensify their efforts to 
bring about the more rapid evolution 
of the northern parts of both Territories 
so that the peoples of these sections 
will be better qualified to play their role 
and express their views in the political 
development of the Territories; 

8. RECOMMENDs that the two Ad- 
ministering Authorities concerned ex- 
amine further all the frontier difficulties 
complained of in the various petitions 
and communications on this matter sent 
to the Trusteeship Council and the 
Visiting Mission and that they take all 
possible steps to reduce or eliminate 
them; 

9. EXPRESSES ITS CONVICTION that 
the implementation of the declared pol- 
icies of the Administering Authorities 
will provide conditions in which the 
inhabitants of the Trust Terrtories can 
determine their own political destiny, 
and considers that this freedom of 
choice should be exercised through ac- 
cepted democratic processes; 

10. RECOMMENDs that the two Ad- 
ministering Authorities through the 
Joint Council or otherwise, will take 
steps to promote common policies on 
political, economic and social matters 
of mutual concern to the two Trust 
Ferritories; 

11. Nores that resolution 643 (XI) 
of the Trusteeship Council requests the 
Administering Authorities to report 
fully to the Council in advance of the 
eighth session of the General Assembly 
on all steps taken by them pursuant to 
the special report of the 1952 Visiting 
Mission; 

12. REQuests the Administering Au- 
thorities to include in such reports ac- 
counts of steps taken by them pursuant 
to this resolution as well as a full ac- 
count of all factors affecting the unifi- 
cation question; 

13. REQuEsTs the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil to submit to the next regular session 
of the General Assembly a special re- 
port on the implementation by the 
Administering Authorities concerned of 
this resolution and the action taken by 
the Council thereon. 





ment could complete the United States 
draft. This would invite the two Ad- 
ministering Authorities to discuss a 
revision of the Trusteeship Agreements 
for the Togolands, with the object of 
making their unification possible under 
a single Trusteeship administration, in 
conformity with the desires of the in- 
digenous peoples of the territories. Mr. 
Mendoza said the United Nations 
could not ignore the wishes for uni- 
fication, which were universal and en- 
tirely justified. But a solution de- 
pended upon France and the United 
Kingdom, not the Assembly. If the 
two administering powers gave priority 
to the interests of the inhabitants and 
co-operated, they would no doubt be 
able to reach agreement on a plan 
for a new Trusteeship arrangement for 
a unified Togoland, to be administered 
by one of them alone. 

While agreeing that the homogeneity 
of the Ees was unquestionable, J. V. 
Scott, of New Zealand, said the same 
could not be said of the population of 
the two territories taken as a whole. 
In that respect the Guatemalan pro- 
posal was not entirely realistic, It was 
important, for instance, to protect the 
interests of the various minority 
groups. A unified Togoland might per- 
haps be economically more viable 
than an “Eweland” but it would be far 
less homogenous from a linguistic and 
social viewpoint. Mr. Scott was con- 
vinced that the formation of an en- 
lightened public opinion in the two 
territories was essential for a solution 
of the unification problem. Responsi- 
bility for taking practical measures to 
that end lay with the Administering 
Authorities and the most advanced ele- 
ments of the population. Meanwhile, 
the Authorities should increase their 
efforts to promote the overall advance- 
ment of the two territories, particular- 
ly the northern areas. Every effort 
should be made by atl parties to co- 
operate with the Joint Council for 
Togoland Affairs. New Zealand en- 
dorsed the United States draft on the 
problem. 


AMENDMENTS During further debate 
the representatives of Yugoslavia, 
Czechoslovakia, Venezuela, Mexico, 
Brazil] and Indonesia spoke in favor 
of any action which would meet the 
aspirations of the Togolanders. Vari- 
ous amendments to the United States 
draft were then presented. Brazil, 
Burma, Egypt, El Salvador, India, In- 
donesia, Iraq, Liberia, Pakistan and 
Yugoslavia introduced an amendment 
suggesting that the terms of reference 
of the Joint Council for Togoland Af- 
fairs should be broadened to enable 
it to discuss all questions, including the 
unification problem. 

Explaining this motion, Mr. Calero 
Rodrigues, of Brazil, said the Adminis- 
tering Authorities believed the terms 
of reference of the Joint Council had 
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been sufficiently broad to permit dis- 
cussion of all questions. Nevertheless, 
it was preferable to specify that this 
was the purpose of the ten-nation 
amendment. The latter also called 
for the reconstitution of the Joint 
Council by means of direct elec- 
tions on the basis of univresal adult 
suffrage by secret ballot. Brazil and 
the other sponsors, maintaining this 
to be an important consideration, 
hoped the United States would accept 
the motion in its draft. 

A Mexican proposal asked the two 
Administering Authorities to give in- 
creasing attention to possibilities of- 
fered by the United Nations technical 
assistance program in expediting the 
general development of the Togolands. 
Mr. Peon del Valle said Mexico con- 
sidered this as a logical complement 
to the various provisions contained in 
the United States draft, pointing out 
that there seemed to be a unanimous 
desire in the Committee for accele- 
rated development in the two terri- 
tories. 


Considering that, as it stood, the 
United States draft was not entirely 
satisfactory Abdul-Keder Huneidi, of 
Syria, submitted an amendment asking 
the Trusteeship Council to submit a 
special report to the next Assembly 
session on the implementation of the 
resolution by the two Administering 
Authorities concerned, together with 
the Council’s action thereon. This was, 
he felt, in complete conformity with 
the spirit of the Fourth Committee’s 
work. 

Dr. Ali Sastroamidjojo, of Indone- 
sia, felt that one indisputable fact 
emerged from the conflicting state- 
ments of the petitioners, the Adminis- 
tering Authorities and the visiting mis- 
sion’s report: that the overwhelming 
majority of the indigenous people of 
the Togolands wished to be united. In- 
donesia urged that every effort be 
made to dispel the distrust between 
the administrations and the political 
parties on the one hand, and between 
the political groups themselves on the 
other. However, it was for the people 
of Togoland themselves to reach a 
decision and in this respect Indonesia 
agreed with the United States. Dr. 
Sastroamidjojo also agreed on _ the 
necessity for direct elections to the 
Joint Council for Togoland Affairs on 
the basis of universal adult suffrage. 
A year ago his delegation had joined 
with others in formulating such a pro- 
posal in the Assembly but had with- 
drawn it in a spirit of conciliation. It 
was now clear from the mission’s re- 
port that full consultations between 
the Administering Authorities and the 
political parties, as envisaged in last 
year’s Assembly resolution, had not 
taken place. Indonesia therefore asso- 
ciated itself with the ten-power amend- 
ment to the draft. 


A revised version of the United 
States draft was subsequently presented 
by John Muccio who said his delega- 
tion had taken into account the vari- 
ous suggestions brought out in discus- 
sion. The revised draft took into ac- 
count part of the ten-power amend- 
ment but did not incorporate the pro- 
vision in it for elections by universal 
suffrage to the Joint Council. Mr. 
Muccio agreed it would be helpful for 
all parties to show a spirit of co-opera- 
tion in the matter of elections and that 
was the intent of paragraph 3 of the 
revised draft. The United States could 
not accept the Guatemalan proposal 
as this did not correspond to the posi- 
tion outlined by the Visiting Mission, 
the petitioners or the Administering 
Authorities. It implied there was a de- 
gree of unity amongst the Togolanders 
which did not actually exist at present. 
The United States accepted the Mexi- 
can and Syrian amendments and in- 
corporated other drafting suggestions 
in its final draft. 

After further debate the Committee, 
on December 16, voted on the various 
proposals. By 29-10 with 10 absten- 
tions, the ten-power amendment, call- 
ing for the reconstruction of the Joint 
Council by direct elections on the basis 
of universal adult suffrage, was 
adopted. The Guatemalan proposal, in- 
viting the Administering Authorities 
to negotiate for a revision of the Trus- 
teeship Agreements on the two terri- 
tories, was next approved, by 18 votes 
to 13 with 18 amendments. Following 
the adoption of the Mexican and 
Syrian amendments the revised draft, 
as amended, was adopted by 30 votes 
to 11, with 9 abstentions. Negative 
votes were cast by: Australia, Bel- 
gium, Canada, France, Luxembourg, 
Netherlands, New Zealand, Sweden, 
South Africa, United Kingdom, and 
the United States; abstaining were: 
Chile, Colombia, Denmark, Domini- 
can Republic, Ecuador, Israel, Nor- 
way, Peru and Thailand. 


Before the final vote a number of 
delegations explained that they could 
not endorse the draft as it incorporated 
the clause regarding the reconstruc- 
tion of the Joint Council for Togoland 
Affairs, as well as the Guatemalan mo- 
tion. The latter was auite unacceptable 
to the representatives of the two Ad- 
ministering Authorities, France and 
the United Kingdom. Sir Alan Burns 
held that the Guatemalan amendment 
was entirely unjustified, while Leon 
Pignon, of France, said the proposal 
would commit the Administering Au- 
thorities to a course which would cer- 
tainly lead nowhere. 


MISSION’S CHAIRMAN At the next meet- 
ing, R. A. Peachy, of Australia, Chair- 
man of the Visiting Mission, replied 


(Continued on page 63) 
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CHINESE-NORTH KOREAN REJECTION 
OF REPATRIATION PROPOSALS 


HE proposals adopted by the Gen- 

eral Assembly on December 3 for 
repatriating prisoners of war in Korea 
were rejected as illegal, unfair, and 
unreasonable by the Central Chinese 
People’s Government on December 14 
and by the People’s Democratic Re- 
public of Korea on December 17. 

Chou En-lai, Foreign Minister of 
the former Government, and Pak Hen 
En, Foreign Minister of the latter, so 
cabled Lester B. Pearson, of Canada, 
President of the Assembly, in replies 
to the latter’s cable of December 5 
transmitting the Assembly’s proposals. 
Mr. Pearson reported their replies to 
the Assembly on December 20. 

Chou En-lai said that, after illegally 
adopting, in February 195i, the 
“shameful and calumnious resolution 
slandering China as an aggressor,” the 
Assembly now, in the absence of the 
representatives of those two Govern- 
ments, had discussed the Korean ques- 
tion and adopted a resolution support- 
ing the United States position of 
forcibly -retaining prisoners of war in 
captivity contrary to international con- 
ventions, and facilitating its continua- 
tion and expansion of the war in 
Korea. 

“Such an action is clearly illegal 
and void and is firmly opposed by 
the Chinese people,” his cable stated. 


“UNJUSTIFIABLE PRINCIPLE” Contrary to 
Mr. Pearson’s statement that the reso- 
lution dealt with the repatriation of 
prisoners of war under the terms of 
the Geneva Convention of 1949, un- 
der the well-established principles and 
practice of international law, and un- 
der the relevant provisions of the draft 
Armistice Agreement, Chou En-lai 
contended that it was entirely based 
on the so-called principle of “volun- 
tary repatriation” or “no forcible re- 
patriation,” which was in essence the 
“principle” of forcibly retaining pris- 
oners of war in captivity. That was a 
principle which the United States had 
unjustifiably maintained since Decem- 
ber 11, 1951, when discussion of the 
prisoner-of-war issue began in the 
Korean armistice negotiations, and 
which was universally recognized as 
violating the Geneva Convention and 
international law. 

Stripped of its disguise, the resolu- 
tion was actually nothing but a re- 
vamped version of the 21-nation pro- 
posal introduced by Dean Acheson, of 
the United States, in the First Com- 
mittee on October 24, he said. It had 
repeatedly been hailed as firmly estab- 
lishing the principle of “voluntary re- 
patriation” or “no forcible repatria- 
tion” and could not possibly, there- 
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fore, settle the principles and pro- 
cedures by which the repatriation of 
prisoners of war could be effected. 

As a matter of fact, continued the 
cable, concrete and scrupulously de- 
tailed measures and procedures had 
been provided in article 3 of the 
draft armistice agreement, already ac- 
cepted by both sides. 

If the United States had adhered 
to the draft armistice agreement in- 
stead of deliberately inventing the so- 
called principle of “voluntary repatria- 
tion” or “no forcible repatriation” as 
an excuse to obstruct an armistice, 
this “sole remaining issue’”’ would long 
ago have been satisfactorily settled, 
and the Korean war brought to an 
end. The people of the world knew 
the United States had violated the 
Geneva Convention and the draft 
armistice agreement and broken off 
the negotiations. The Central Chinese 
People’s Government had always ad- 
hered to and upheld the basic prin- 
ciple of the total repatriation of pris- 
oners of war after an armistice and 
would continue to do so. 


REFUSAL TO RETURN QUESTIONED But the 
resolution, continued Chou En-lai, 
was also based on the hypothesis that 
there were actually some among the 
Korean and Chinese captured person- 
nel who “refuse to return home” to 
rejoin their families and lead a peace- 
ful life. This was not in accord with 
human nature or with the facts. 


The facts were that the United 
States had placed in the prisoner-of- 
war camps under its control large 
numbers of United States, Syngman 
Rhee, and Chiang Kai-shek special 
agents in responsible posts — even 
Syngman Rhee and Chiang Kai-shek 
agents posing as Korean and Chinese 
prisoners to coerce prisoners into 
refusing repatriation and declaring un- 
willingness to return home by fre- 
quent recourse to so-called persuasion, 
screening, rescreening and interoga- 
tion, effected by savage and inhuman 
torture, massacre, and mass starvation. 

Chou En-lai cited details which, he 
alleged, had been corroborated and 
had been used by the United States 
as a pretext for its claim that some 
Koreans and Chinese prisoners were 
unwilling to be repatriated. And now 
this “illegal resolution” even sustained 
that claim, ranting that “the Geneva 
Convention cannot be construed as 
authorizing a detaining power to em- 
ploy force to effect the return of 
individual prisoners of war to their 
homelands.” 

In reality, prisoners of war had no 





freedom of will in regard to repatria- 
tion, he said; release and repatria- 
tion were their right as soon as an 
armistice came into effect. 

Even during the seventh session, he 
added, massacres of Korean and Chi- 
nese prisoners were being carried out. 


REFERENCE TO COMMISSION Chou En-lai 
referred to the proposed repatriation 
commission and umpire, and asserted 
that it was absurd to give the United 
Nations final authority in appointing 
the umpire and in disposing of prison- 
ers allegedly unwilling to go home. 
After all, the United Nations was one 
of the belligerent parties in the Ko- 
rean war. The provisions actually in- 
corporated in full the three proposals 
put forward at Pan Mun Jom on Sep- 
tember 28, 1952, by the United States. 

It was a nonsensical allegation that 
prisoners of war were unwilling to 
go home. Furthermore, the question 
still could not be settled even if the 
repatriation commission, composed of 
neutral nations, were entrusted with 
repatriating all prisoners, for it would 
be impossible to separate or isolate the 
special agents from the Koreans and 
Chinese except by delivering all pris- 
oners directly to their own side for 
protection. 

General Kim Il Sung, Supreme 
Commander of the Korean People’s 
Army, and General Peng Teh-Huai, 
Commander of the Chinese People’s 
Volunteers, in their letter of October 
16, 1952, to General Clark, of the 
United States, had proposed that all 
prisoners be brought to a demilitarized 
zone to be handed over directly to and 
accepted by the other side, and that 
repatriation be effected after visits 
and explanations. Unless the Assem- 
bly were only a sounding board for 
United States policy, it had no reason 
to decline that proposal. 


“UNFAIR AND UNREASONABLE” The illegal 
resolution was not only unfair but 
unreasonable. It ran counter to the 
conscience of man and completely vio- 
lated humanitarian principles, inter- 
national practice, and the provisions 
of the Geneva Convention and the 
draft armistice agreement. It recog- 
nized the “desire” of the prisoners to 
“refuse repatriation,” a “desire” cre- 
ated by the United States side by 
brutal methods. It insisted on retain- 
ing in captivity tens of thousands of 
prisoners as hostages to force the 
Korean and Chinese side to yield. It 
deliberately attempted to impose on 
the Korean and Chinese side the 
groundless “principle of voluntary re- 
patriation,” rejected their proposal for 
repatriating all prisoners, and rejected 
the U.S.S.R. proposal for the immedi- 
ate and complete cessation of hostil- 
ities in Korea prior to settlement of 
the repatriation question. 

Thus the Central Chinese People’s 
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Government considered that such a 
resolution could not possibly provide 
‘a just and reasonable basis for an 
agreement.” 

The Korean and Chinese side was 
indeed willing to make every possible 
effort to ensure that all prisoners of 
war should return to their homes, and 
that their speedy return should be fa- 
cilitated; but to accept the Assembly’s 
resolution would make it impossible 
to ensure such speedy return. 

“To accept it,” Chou En-lai as- 
serted, “would be to capitulate before 
the bestial violence of the United 
States which tramples on the human 
rights of the prisoners of war. It 
would therefore be absolutely impos- 
sible that an actual cease-fire would 
result and be effected. Furthermore, if 
we permit the realization of the ‘prin- 
ciple of voluntary repatriation’ held 
by the United States Government and 
embodied in the illegal resolution for- 
warded by you, if we permit the ruth- 
less subversion by the United States 
Government of the principles of in- 
ternational law which safeguard inter- 
national order and the human rights 
of prisoners of war, then the sufferings 
now visited on the Korean and Chi- 
nese prisoners of war will be visited 
tomorrow on the people of other na- 
tions who may become prisoners of 
war; likewise, the calamities today en- 
dured by Korea and China as victims 
of aggression will tomorrow befall any 
other nation in the world.” 

He contended that the Members of 
the United Nations were not doing 
everything possible to bring the fight- 
ing to an end. Rather, they were doing 
everything to induce and coerce some 
of the nations represented in the As- 
sembly to endorse jointly the United 
States policy of no armistice, no nego- 
tiations, and no peaceful settlement 
but the prolongation and expansion of 
the Korean war, At the same time, 
they attempted to shift the responsibil- 
ity for failure to end the war to the 
Korean and Chinese side. But that 
would be of no avail. 


CHOU EN-LAI’s PROPOSAL If, as Mr. 
Pearson had said in his cable, the 
Assembly’s unanimous desire was to 
bring peace to Korea, then it should 
insist on the principle of the total 
repatriation of prisoners of war 
as embodied in the Geneva Conven- 
tion and international law; should 
sternly demand that the United States 
immediately resume the negotiations 
at Pan Mun Jom, and, with the 
U.S.S.R. proposal as a basis, achieve 
a complete cease-fire in accordance 
with the draft armistice agreement. It 
should then refer the auestion of total 
repatriation, together with peaceful 
settlement of the Korean question, 
to a commission composed of the 
United States, Britain, France, the 
Soviet Union, the People’s Republic of 
China, India, Burma, Switzerland, 
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Czechoslovakia, the Korean Demo- 
cratic People’s Republic, and South 
Korea. This commission would be of 
the same nature as the political con- 
ference provided for in article 60 of 
the draft armistice agreement, “the 
fairest possible and the most reason- 
able.” 

“If such a procedure is followed,” 
Chou En-lai declared, “an armistice in 
Korea can be immediately achieved, 
and the distress of the Korean peoples 
as well as the casualties on both sides 
can be brought to an end. Thus, the 
General Assembly can indeed speedily 
bring peace to Korea.” 

However, since the Assembly had 
already rejected such a fair and rea- 
sonable proposal, he proposed that it 
rescind its resolution and follow the 
steps he had outlined. If the Assembly 
agreed to discuss this request, repre- 
sentatives of the People’s Republic of 
China and of the Korean Democratic 
People’s Republic must take part. 

If such a just request should be re- 
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jected, that would further demonstrate 
that the purpose, far from being the 
achievement of peace in Korea and 
the Far East, “is nothing but the con- 
tinuation and expansion of the Ko- 
rean war so that peace in the Far 
East and throughout the world can be 
further disrupted at some future date.” 


NORTH KOREAN REPLY A similar posi- 
tion was stated in the cable from Pak 
Hen En, which, however, was about 
one-third the length of the reply from 
Chou En-lai. 

Among the requests included in the 
North Korean cable were those “to 
put an end to the barbarous bombing 
ot the peaceful populations, towns, 
and villages of North Korea by the 
American aggressors under the flag 
of the United Nations” and “to pun- 
ish severely the American war crim- 
inals who are using bacterial, 
chemical, and other weapons for the 
mass slaughter of the peaceful inhabi- 
tants of North Korea.” 





THE SEVENTH SESSION ADJOURNS—a scene taken during the early hours of Monday morning, 
December 22, of the delegates and their staffs leaving the General Assembly building, after 
the adjournment of the seventh sesson at 4.45 a.m. 
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ASSEMBLY’S HOPE FOR NEGOTIATIONS 
TOWARD TUNISIAN SELF-GOVERNMENT 


T ten meetings between December 

4 and 12, the Assembly’s First 
Committee discussed the Tunisian 
situation. 

In the General Committee and in 
the Assembly itself, France had de- 
clared that it “could not accept any 
interference by the United Nations 
in its relations with Tunisia” and 
warned against the consequences of 
such interference. 

Subsequently, the First Committee 
was informed by letter on December 
4 that the French delegation would 
be unable to participate in the discus- 
sion. Consequently, it did not attend 
the meetings during which the Tunis- 
ian question was discussed. 

Five days later, Pakistan submitted 
a proposal which, after revision, pro- 
vided that the Committee should ex- 
press its regret at the absence of the 
French delegation, appeal to France 
to reconsider its decision, and invite 
the Bey of Tunis to depute a repre- 
sentative. 

In votes on separate paragraphs, the 
expression of regret and the appeal to 
France to reconsider were adopted by 
a roll-call vote of 19-16, with 22 ab- 
stentions, while the invitation to the 
Bey was rejected by a roll-call vote of 
24-26, with 7 abstentions. Minus that 
invitation, the draft resolution was 
then rejected by a roll-call vote of 2- 
21, with 34 abstentions. 


ASIAN-AFRICAN PROPOSAL During the 
Committee’s general debate, which oc- 
cupied most of nine of its ten meetings 
on the question, two joint draft resolu- 
tions were submitted, one by the group 
of thirteen Asian and African Mem- 
bers which had requested considera- 
tion of the question — Afghanistan, 
Burma, Egypt, India, Indonesia, Iran, 
Iraq, Lebanon, Pakistan, the Philip- 
pines, Saudi Arabia, Syria, and Yemen 
—and the other by eleven Latin Amer- 
ican states—Brazil, Costa Rica, Cuba, 
Ecuador, Honduras, Nicaragua, Pan- 
ama, Paraguay, Peru, Uruguay, and 
Venezuela. 

The Asian-African proposal pro- 
vided, among other things, that the 
Assembly should recall that the Char- 
ter affirms the equal rights of nations 
large and small, and that among the 
purposes of the United Nations is the 
development of friendly relations 
among nations based on respect for 
the principle of equal rights and self- 
determination of peoples. 

The Assembly, considering that 
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the continuance of the existing situa- 
tion in Tunisia is detrimental to those 
rights and purposes and also endang- 
ers international peace and security, 
should urge France to establish normal 
conditions and normal civil liberties 
in Tunisia and should recommend 
that negotiations be resumed between 
France and “the true representatives 
of the Tunisian people” to implement 
the right of self-determination and the 
fulfilment of the national aspirations 
of the Tunisian people. 

Furthermore, the Assembly should 
appoint a commission of good offices, 
composed of three members, to ar- 
range and assist in the proposed nego- 
tiations, to take all necessary steps tor 
those purposes, and to report to the 
Assembly on the progress made, and 
should invite all concerned to give the 
commission their full co-operation. 
Moreover, the item should be included 
on the provisional agenda of the 
eighth session of the Assembly. 


LATIN AMERICAN DRAFT RESOLUTION ‘The 
draft resolution submitted by the 
eleven Latin American states provided, 
among other things, that the Assembly 
should express its confidence that, in 
pursuance of its proclaimed policies, 
France would endeavor to further the 
effective development of the free in- 
stitutions of the Tunisian people, in 
conformity with the purposes and 
principles of the Charter; express the 
hope that the parties would continue 
negotiations on an urgent basis with 
a view to bringing about self-govern- 
ment for Tunisians in the light of the 
relevant provisions of the Charter; and 
appeal to the parties concerned to con- 
duct their relations and settle their dis- 
putes in accordance with the spirit of 
the Charter and refrain from any acts 
or measures likely to aggravate the 
existing tension. 

Late in the debate, India submitted 
an amendment to this joint draft reso- 
lution to delete the expression of con- 
fidence and to add a reauest to the 
President of the Assembly to keep the 
progress of the negotiations under ob- 
servation and to give, in his discretion, 
such assistance as might be necessary 
or useful. This was rejected. 


VOTING In the voting, which took 
place in the Committee on December 
12 and in the Assembly itself five days 
later, the Committee rejected the op- 
erative parts of the Asian-African 
draft resolution in paragraph-by-para- 


graph votes and the draft resolution 
as a whole by a roll-call vote of 24-27. 
with 7 abstentions, as follows: 

In favor: Afghanistan, Burma, Bye- 
lorussian S.S.R., China, Czechoslov- 
akia, Egypt, Ethiopia, Guatemala, In- 
dia, Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, Lebanon. 
Liberia, Pakistan, Philippines, Po- 
land, Saudi Arabia, Syria, Thailand, 
Ukrainian S.S.R., U.S.S.R., Yemen, 
Yugoslavia—24. 

Against: Australia, Belgium, Brazil. 
Canada, Colombia, Costa Rica, Den- 
mark, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, 
Honduras, Iceland, Israel, Luxem- 
bourg, Netherlands, New Zealand. 
Nicaragua, Norway, Panama, Para- 
guay, Peru, Sweden, Turkey, Union 
of South Africa, United Kingdom, 
United States, Uruguay, Venezuela 





—27. 

Abstaining: Argentina, — Bolivia. 
Chile, Cuba, Greece, Haiti, Mexico 
Rete, 


The Committee adopted the Latin 
American draft resolution as a whole 
by a roll-call vote of 45-3, with 10 
abstentions, as follows: 

In favor: Afghanistan, Bolivia, Bra- 
zil, Burma, Canada, Chile, China, Co- 
lombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Denmark, 
Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Egypt. 
Ethiopia, Greece, Haiti, Honduras, 
Iceland, India, Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, 
Israel, Lebanon, Liberia, Mexico, New 
Zealand, Nicaragua, Norway, Pakis- 
tan, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, Philip- 
pines, Saudi Arabia, Sweden, Syria, 
Thailand, Turkey, United States, 
Uruguay, Venezuela, Yemen, Yugo- 





slavia—45. 

Against: Belgium, Luxembourg, 
Union of South Africa—3. 
Abstaining: Argentina, Australia, 
Byelorussian §$.S.R., Czechoslovakia, 
Guatemala, Netherlands, Poland, 
Ukrainian S.S.R., U.S.S.R., United 


Kingdom— 10. 

When this draft resolution was 
taken up by the Assembly in plenary 
meeting on December 17, it was 
adopted by a vote of 44-3, with 8 ab- 
stentions. (For the text, see page 28.) 


DEBATE IN COMMITTEE In the Commit- 
tee, 41 delegations participated—two 
of them twice—in the general debate, 
which was opened by Sir Mohammad 
Zafrulla Khan, of Pakistan, and closed 
by Dr. Farid Zeineddine, of Syria. Ot 
the thirteen sponsors of the Asian- 
African proposal, all but one spoke. 
Six of the eleven sponsors of the 
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Latin American draft resolution made 
statements. There was no discussion 
in the Assembly itself, but nine dele- 
gations explained their votes. 

Sir Mohammad Zafrulla Khan re- 
viewed the background of the question. 
The basis of the political relations be- 
tween France and Tunisia was the 
Treaty of Bardo of 1881 and the Con- 
vention of La Marsa of 1883. Con- 
cluded between two sovereign states, 
these had transformed Tunisia into a 
protectorate, but, gradually since then, 
France had assumed full control, con- 
trary to those instruments. Neverthe- 
less, the Bey of Tunis was still re- 
garded even by the French Govern- 
ment as the only official representative 
of Tunisia. And the Ruler was actually 
the leader of the people in their strug- 
gle for the restoration of sovereignty. 

The pattern of relations which 
should be established between the 
different branches of the human fam- 
ily was set out in the Charter: the 
equal rights of men and women and 
of nations large and small and the 
equal rights and self-determination of 
peoples. Yet France, while disclaiming 
co-sovereignty over Tunisia, wanted 
140,000 French colonists to have rep- 
resentation equal to that of 3,250,000 
Tunisians. 

The Charter also stated that the 
United Nations should be “a centre 
for harmonizing the actions of nations 
in the attainment of these common 
ends.” Was it not proper that the 
United Nations should seek to har- 
monize the actions of France and the 
aspirations of the peoples of Tunisia 
in order to restore complete sover- 
eignty to the latter on the basis of 
mutual friendliness and co-operation? 


QUESTION OF ASSEMBLY’S COMPETENCE 
France had accepted as “a_ sacred 
trust,” under Article 73 of the Char- 
ter, the obligation to develop self-gov- 
ernment in Tunisia, and Sir Moham- 
mad did not believe that anything 
arising out of that obligation could be 
treated as a matter essentially within 
France’s domestic jurisdiction. 
Throughout the general debate, the 
matter of the Assembly’s competence 
received considerable attention. Sir 
Mohammad, for one, said that it was 
beyond a doubt that the Treaty of 
Bardo and the Convention of La 
Marsa committed certain specific mat- 
ters to the Government of France. All 
other matters continued under the 
sovereignty of the Bey. Now it was al- 
leged that there had been interference 
by France in some of those matters 
which were left to the Tunisian Gov- 
ernment. Certainly such interference 
by France could not be a matter es- 
sentially within the jurisdiction of 
France. The specific complaint was 
that the Bey’s sovereignty had in ef- 
fect been set aside, and France had 
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substituted direct rule for rule by the 
Bey and his administration. 

If the French delegation established 
the fact that the Bey’s sovereignty had 
not been interfered with beyond the 
limits set and permitted by the treaty 
and that France had not established 
direct rule in Tunisia, then the com- 
plaint would be held invalid and un- 
justified, and no action would be 
necessary. However, it was a question 
that fell clearly within the scope of 
the Charter and one which the United 
Nations must resolve. 

Each time the question of Morocco 
or Tunisia had been raised in the 
United Nations, the Members had 
been reminded that France had made 
great improvements in both countries. 
That was generally agreed, but it could 
also be pointed out that the exploita- 
tion and development of colonial areas 
was undertaken primarily in the in- 
terest and for the benefit of the colo- 
nial power. 

What progress had France made 

during the 70 years of its occupation 
of Tunisia in training its people in 
self-government and in guiding them 
toward self-determination? If France 
did not admit the Tunisians were pre- 
pared for self-government, it was 
necessary to ask what steps could be 
taken and how soon they could be 
made ready for it. Pakistan believed 
that the Tunisians had been prepared 
and eager for some time to take on 
the dignity and responsibility of full 
self-government. 
COMPETENCE QUESTIONED The United 
Kingdom delegation was one of those 
which argued that the question was 
beyond the competence of the United 
Nations. The United Nations, said Sel- 
wyn Lloyd, had never been intended 
to be an organ qualified to intervene, 
as was being attempted here, between 
a metropolitan country and a de- 
pendency whose foreign affairs it di- 
rected by virtue of treaties. 

What the authors of the Asian- 
African draft resolution really recom- 
mended, he declared, was revision of 
the treaties concluded between France 
and Tunisia. But the Charter con- 
tained no provision for doing that. 
Whether Tunisia was or was not a 
sovereign state made no difference; 
the sovereignty was in any case 
limited, and limited precisely by the 
treaty which placed the relations be- 
tween the two states on a plane which 
was not international. 

Furthermore, contrary to the al- 
legation of the sponsors of the draft 
resolution, there was no threat to in- 
ternational peace and security. 

Norway, on the other hand, consid- 
ered that the United Nations at least 
was competent to discuss the matter. 
The Charter conferred certain respon- 
sibilities on the United Nations as 
regards the development of depen- 
dent countries toward independence, 





but the question was: how far could 
the Assembly assert its general rights 
to influence peaceful development? 
Article 2 paragraph 7 could not pre- 
vent the Assembly from itself decid- 
ing on its competence. It was perfectly 
proper for the First Committee to ex- 
amine the complaint and try to dis- 
cover what it was asked to do. 

Later Finn Moe stated that Norway 
felt that the eleven-power proposal 
was as far as the United Nations could 
go and was convinced that it repre- 
sented the wisest course to take if the 
United Nations wished to make a 
practical contribution. 

Dealing mainly with humanitarian 
aspects, Nasrollah Entezam, of Iran, 
asked if it was not the duty of the 
United Nations to see to it that states 
which had assumed responsibility for 
the non-self-governing peoples carried 
out the obligations laid upon them by 
the Charter. 


NO COURT OF JUSTICE Belgium, which 
voted against both draft resolutions, 
wondered if some Members were not 
taking the Assembly for a court of 
justice which was called on to pass 
judgment on French policy in Tunisia, 
on programs of reform, and on the 
approach to be adopted so that Tunisia 
might achieve indepence. To act in that 
manner, said Fernand van Langen- 
hove, would be to introduce a far- 
reaching change in the United Nations. 
It would prove the most effective 
means of destroying the Organization. 
Moreover, he agreed with the United 
Kingdom representative that the Unit- 
ed Nations had no competence in the 
matter. Except for enforcement action, 
which no one was considering, Franco- 
Tunisian relations were outside its 
competence. 


SPIRIT OF LATIN AMERICAN PROPOSAL Hen- 
rique de Souza Gomes, of Brazil, one 
of the sponsors of the Latin American 
draft resolution, took the view that the 
Assembly was not a tribunal, but a 
political body endeavoring to find poli- 
tical solutions for the problems sub- 
mitted to it. Hence, a debate on 
Tunisia was essential; only after such 
a debate could the Committee decide 
whether and to what extent the ques- 
tion in fact affected the maintenance 
of international peace and security. In 
that connection, a very clear distinc- 
tion had to be drawn between the As- 
sembly’s competence to discuss a ques- 
tion and its competence to make rec- 
ommendations. Its competence to do 
the former was general and unchal- 
lengeable. Its competence to do the 
latter did not come into question until 
later, when the time came to recom- 
mend practical measures to the parties. 

The Tunisian question had been 
submitted to the United Nations be- 
cause the French and Tunisians had 
failed to reach agreement over their 
differences. Consequently, the Assem- 
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bly must act so as to develop friendly 
relations among nations based on re- 
spect for the principle of equal rights 
of peoples. It was unfortunate that 
France had chosen not to contribute 
to the solution of the problem in the 
Committee, since conciliation and 
brotherhood among nations could be 
based only on honest and sincere un- 
derstanding between parties and re- 
spect for their legitimate mutual 
rights and those of their nationals. 


That was the spirit in which the 
Brazilian and the ten other Latin 
American delegations had submitted 
their draft resolution expressing the 
hope that the parties would continue 
negotiations with a view to bringing 
about self-government for Tunisians 
while safeguarding the legitimate in- 
terests of the French. Brazil appealed 
both to the thirteen Arab and Asian 
nations to accept that draft resolution, 
and to France to take its share in the 
effort to solve the problem, and there- 
by bring peace and happiness to the 
Tunisian and French peoples alike. 


UNITED STATES SUPPORT The United 
States, said Dr. Philip C. Jessup, be- 
lieved that any interference likely to 
disturb the orderly development of 
the relations between France and 
Tunisia contemplated by the Treaties 
of Bardo and La Marsa would be the 
wrong way to deal with the situation. 
The primary function of the Assembly 
was to create an atmosphere favorable 
to a settlement consistent with the 
Charter principles, to be worked out 
by the parties directly concerned. 
Members could not sit in judgment be- 
tween equally good friends of theirs 
to tell them what should be done to- 
day and what tomorrow. 

The United States was convinced 
that the aim of the Tunisian nation 
and that of the French nation were 
both right. France and Tunisia had to 
work out their destinies together. In 
common friendship, the Assembly 
should encourage them to move to- 
ward a solution, for which they alone 
would be responsible and which would 
redound to their rich common ad- 
vantage. The United States would sup- 
port the eleven-power draft resolution 
which carried that message. 


“PIOUS INTENTIONS” Egypt, stated Abdel 
MonemMostafa, considered that the 
United Nations not only had the right 
but the duty to settle the problem, 
which threatened the peace of the 
world. Likewise, Frantisek Komzala, 
of Czechoslovakia, was convinced that 
it was the Assembly’s duty to adopt 
measures and recommendations of 
such a nature as to ensure Tunisia’s 
freedom and independence. 

The joint draft resolution of the 
Latin American countries contained 
nothing but mild exhortations and was 
no more than an expression of pious 
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intentions, declared Mrs. Vijaya Lak- 
shmi Pandit, of India; while, on the 
other hand, Dr. Victor A, Belatnde, 
of Peru, asserted that the Committee 
should not come to such a conclusion, 
because the creation of a favorable at- 
mosphere for negotiations was far 
more important than the establishment 
of a commission. On one hand, the 
Assembly was addressing an appeal to 
France, a country which had never 
ignored an appeal to its honor, and, 
on the other, it was showing the 
Tunisians that it sympathized with 
their difficulties and was inviting them 
to solve their problems in the spirit of 
the Charter. 

Vladimir Popovic, of Yugoslavia, 
and Dr. T. F. Tsiang, of China, both 
felt that the Assembly was competent 
to deal with the question and to make 
recommendations. The latter, how- 
ever, Was uncertain as to what action 
should be taken, although he believed 
that it should conform to certain prin- 
ciples. Any resolution, for instance, 
should enable the tension to be re- 
placed by an atmosphere of concilia- 
tion; it should clearly and unequivocal- 
ly state that Tunisia was to attain 
self-government at the earliest possible 
moment; but it would be unwise to 
establish a United Nations body of 
mediation or of good offices, although 
the Chairman of the Committee might 
be asked to follow closely the progress 
of the negotiations to be undertaken 
and, if necessary, to offer his good 
offices. 


IS DISCUSSION INTERVENTION? The Union 
of South Africa did not agree with those 
delegations which did not regard dis- 
cussion of an item as constituting in- 
tervention. G. P. Jooste declared that 
discussion was one of the most effec- 
tive forms of intervention of which 
the Assembly was capable—it was im- 
possible to discuss the domestic af- 
fairs of Member states without inter- 
vening actively in such affairs. 

Paul Martin, of Canada, was certain 
that peace and security were not im- 
periled in Tunisia. The Latin Ameri- 
can draft resolution provided the type 
of conciliatory approach with which 
the problem of Tunisia should be 
treated, he submitted, and he appealed 
to the Asian and African group to 
join in its support. 

France, which had linked its destiny 
with that of the Atlantic Pact, wished 
to force Tunisia to participate in that 
arrangement, charged Marian Nasz- 
kowski, of Poland, as in France’s 
opinion the territory was an excellent 
springboard for future aggression. 
Tunisia, he added, was now dyna- 
mite, a threat to peace. The United 
Nations ought to take a decision which 
would help the Tunisian people real- 
ize their national aspirations. 

Leslie Knox Munro, of New Zea- 
land, regarded the Asian-African pro- 
posal as politically unwise. No po- 
litical principle, however important, 
he said, could preclude the need for 
proper timing, the legitimate interests 
of a great power like France, or the 
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general interests of peace, which it was 
the primary purpose of the United 
Nations to preserve. He gave support 
to the Latin American draft resolution. 


FOR PROTECTION OF RIGHTS The U.S.S.R., 
said Arkady A. Sobolev, had no doubt 
at all of the Assembly’s competence in 
the question. The Assembly must study 
the situation very carefully and take 
steps in accordance with the principles 
and spirit of the Charter. Basing itself 
on the equality of human rights and 
on the right of every nation to self- 
determination, his delegation would 
support the proposals for the protec- 
tion of the rights of the people of 
Tunisia. 

Afghanistan, stated Mohammed 
Kabir Ludin, had supported the cause 
of Tunisia in a spirit of freedom or 
justice, and not with the intention of 
offending France. It was to be hoped, 
therefore, that France would not mis- 
understand the intentions and would 
meet the wishes of the Tunisian people 
tor self-determination. 

Because the Latin American draft 
resolution did not involve any inter- 
vention, Dr. Evaristo Sourdis, of Co- 
lombia, supported it. Except for the 
Arab proposal for establishing a com- 
mission, the two draft resolutions were 
substantially the same, and he asked 
why the sponsors of the African- 
Asian proposal did not join the others 
in calling on France to recognize the 


principle of self-determination and 
the right of Tunisia to be fully 
autonomous. 


TELEGRAM FROM LIBYA’ The Foreign 
Minister of Iraq, Dr. Mohamed Fadil 
Al-Jamali, read to the Committee a 
telegram received by the Secretary- 
General of the Arab League, who was 
attending the session as an observer, 
from the President of the Parliament 
of Libya. The telegram expressed the 
full support of the Libyan people for 
the efforts. aimed at helping the 
Tunisian people achieve self-govern- 
ment. It also stated that the Libyan 
Parliament demanded complete inde- 
pendence for Morocco and Tunisia 
and deplored the violent incidents there 
which were disturbing the peace and 
stability in that area. 

In view of the attitude stated by 
France, three alternatives appeared 
open. The first was an indefinite period 
of enslavement and subjugation of the 
Tunisian people. The second would be 
a mass revolt by the Tunisians. Since 
the Tunisians were a weak and un- 
armed people, this would result in 
great bloodshed, and that was what 
was actually happening in Tunisia to- 
day. The third alternative was the 
method of negotiation and mediation 
through the United Nations. 

Having failed to achieve any ftruit- 
ful results by direct negotiations and 
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having suffered great oppression, the 
Tunisians had invoked the sympathy 
of all freedom-loving peoples of the 
world and had sought the guidance of 
the United Nations. The United Na- 
tions could ill afford to ignore this 
appeal without losing its prestige and 
violating its very raison d’étre. Dr. 
Al-Jamali urged Members to ask 
France to make the liberation of 
Tunisia quick, peaceful, and friendly. 

On the other hand, Emile Najar, of 
Israel, thought the United Nations 
could best serve the cause at stake by 
an act of faith in the ability of the 
parties to shape their future together. 


INFLUENCE ON EVENTS Sir Percy Spender, 
of Australia, reiterated that it had been 
unwise to bring the question before 
the Assembly. Even if it had been 
competent, there could be no doubt 
but that the events now taking place 
in Tunisia were not wholly uncon- 
nected with what was taking place 
in the Committee. Thus, instead of 
being brought nearer, the solution had 
been made more difficult. The hope 
remained that France would take such 
action as would remove the question 
not only from the Assembly, which 
had no jurisdiction over it, but also 
from the minds of the delegations. 
L. N. Palar, of Indonesia, regarded 


the dispute between France and 
Tunisia as a threat to international 
peace and security; also, the con- 


troversy between the colonial powers, 
on the one hand, and the colonies and 
their sympathizers, on the other, as 
no less important than the conflict be- 
tween East and West. In the existing 
atmosphere of mounting tension be- 
tween the two hostile blocs, a con- 
tinuation of the conflict between the 
colonies and colonial powers might 
have most serious consequences. 

Venezuela regretted that the ques- 
tion of competence had not been set- 
tled at the outset. However, remarked 
Dr. Victor Manuel Pérez Perozo, the 
majority of the Members had held that 
the United Nations was competent and 
had thereby strengthened the prestige 
of the Organization. 

The Committee, said D. J. von Bal- 
luseck, of the Netherlands, was com- 
petent to discuss the question, but not 
to make recommendations of a poli- 
tical nature or to set up a good offices 
committee. No resolution calling for 
a specific solution could produce bene- 
ficial results. 


APPEAL TO UNDERSTANDING Dr. Farid 
Zeineddine, of Syria, the last speaker 
in the Committee’s general debate, 
contended that the resolution to be 
adopted should not only call on the 
parties to negotiate, but should also 
specify the aim to be attained in order 
to make the views of the United Na- 
tions clear. 

Contrary to what the Foreign Min- 





ister of France had said in the Assem- 
bly, the liberation movement in Tun- 
isia was not the movement of a small 
minority of extremists. It was a general 
movement, directed by the intellectuals 
and supported by the people, a move- 
ment which extended throughout the 
nation. The only way to reach a rap- 
prochement would be to re-establish 
order and freedom in the country and 
then begin negotiations with the real 
representatives of the Tunisian people. 


In submitting their draft resolution, 
the thirteen Arab and Asian states 
had borne in mind the obligations im- 
posed on Member states by the Char- 
ter, Dr. Zeineddine declared. The draft 
was perhaps not ideal, but it appealed 
primarily to the understanding of the 
members of the Committee. In essence, 
it was similar to the draft submitted 
by the eleven Latin American states. 
The essential point was that the 
United Nations should help the parties 
by pointing out to them the purposes 
of the Charter and indicating a solu- 
tion in accordance with those pur- 
poses. It should call on the parties to 
reach a genuine and sincere agree- 
ment. The Assembly should not there- 
fore impose any particular terms of 
settlement. 

The thirteen Arab and Asian states 
hoped that their action would not be 
regarded as a gesture of hostility to- 
ward France; they hoped that France 
would hear their voice and heed their 
views. 


VOTES EXPLAINED IN ASSEMBLY Explain- 
ing India’s vote in the plenary meet- 
ing of the Assembly, Mrs. Pandit said 
that the vast movement for national 
liberation and freedom sweeping 
through Asia and Africa was now 
reaching a critical phase. Over the 
greater part of Asia, hundreds of mil- 
lions had freed themselves, but in 
Africa an entrenched colonialism was 
turning its back on the swelling tide 
of nationalism, and acute tension and 
instability were the results. 

What was desired in Tunisia was 
an orderly and peaceful transition to 
full nationhood from the status of a 
protectorate. Freedom was the natural 
right of the people, recognized and af- 
firmed in the Charter. It was therefore 
hoped that the grave situation in Tu- 
nisia, and indeed in Morocco as well, 
would not be viewed from a narrow 
or limited viewpoint, but would be 
seen and comprehended in the wider 
context of the history of the times. 
Broadness of vision and real states- 
manship alone could find the key to a 
situation of such urgency and magni- 
tude. 

The draft resolution recommended 
by the First Committee, originally 
sponsored by the Latin American 
states, hardly reflected the grave and 
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pressing realities of the situation, she 
said. There were unfortunate omis- 
sions of great significance. No men- 
tion was made of the restoration of 
peaceful conditions or normal civil 
liberties which were so essential if 
negotiations were to take place in an 
atmosphere of freedom and mutual 
trust. There was also no mention of 
the United Nations good offices, which 
would have enabled the Organization 
to discharge its responsibilities and 
would have assisted the parties in 
reaching an amicable settlement. 


QUESTION OF BREAKING OFF ‘The reso- 
lution called on both parties equally 
to resume negotiations, but it should 
be remembered that it was not the 
Tunisians who broke them off. 
However, the future of Tunisia 
transcended any resolution which the 
Assembly might or might not pass. 
The Tunisian people were destined, 
like all peoples, to have their birth- 
right of freedom restored to them. If 
this resolution helped them on that 
path, India would be happy, but even 
if it contributed little or nothing to 
that end, the freedom of the Tunisians 
could not ultimately be prevented. 


APPEAL TO FRANCE Mrs. Pandit ap- 
pealed to France to desist from meas- 
ures of repression and violence against 
the unarmed Tunisian people, and in 
a spirit of liberality and goodwill to 
enter into negotiations with the true 
representatives of the Tunisian people 
so that they might attain their na- 
tional aspirations speedily and peace- 
fully, and thus usher in a new era of 
friendship and co-operation between 
a free and independent Tunisia and 
the other nations of the world. 

Abdel Monem Mostafa, of Egypt, 
said that, although the draft resolu- 
tion did not give full satisfaction to his 
delegation, he supported it. Egypt 
would have preferred a United Na- 
tions good offices commission to be 
set up to assist the parties in their 
negotiations, for the equilibrium of 
the parties had been upset, and the 
presence of the United Nations would 
have restored it to some extent. 

“While France holds power in Tu- 
nisia and disposes of considerable 
forces controlling the whole territory, 
and while martial law is in force and 
repressive measures continue,” he said, 
“the Tunisian people are unarmed and 
subject to a Draconian system and 
abandoned to their fate. They there- 
fore cannot freely express their opin- 
ion.” 

If recent news was correct, France 
Was attempting to impose its will on 
Tunisia and to dictate its own solu- 
tion. Such methods were a challenge 
to the United Nations. Any solution 
imposed by force would not solve any- 
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of Syria, with Fouad Ammoun, of Lebanon. 


thing. Far from relaxing the tension, 
resort to violence and the possible de- 
position of the Bey of Tunis would be 
illegal acts and would have serious 
consequences. Such acts would only 
increase the tension. 


“WITHOUT TEETH” Unfortunately, re- 
marked Dr. Al-Jamali, the Asian- 
African draft resolution was not 
adopted by the First Committee. How- 
ever, in their readiness to co-operate 
and in their desire to achieve unani- 
mity, its sponsors supported the 
eleven-power Latin American draft 
resolution. 

“We agree to the high aims and 
noble purposes which are set out in 
that draft resolution,” he said. “How- 
ever, we are not satisfied that it is 
sufficiently practical. It has no teeth 
in it, and it will not meet the situa- 
tion. Nevertheless, we want to show 
our goodwill and our readiness to co- 
operate in a friendly spirit. 

“We voted in favor of it with the 
understanding that the Charter prin- 
ciples which are included in its first 
operative paragraph mean that the 
people of Tunisia are entitled to inde- 
pendence. Like all of us here, they 
are entitled to independence, and they 
should become Members of the United 
Nations.” 


Dr. Al-Jamali understood, too, that 
the parties referred to in the second 
operative paragraph meant the Bey of 
Tunis and the true representatives of 
the Tunisian people. Negotiations had 
to be freely entered into between the 
true representatives of the Tunisian 
people and France, and not by per- 


sons chosen at random or for their 
willingness to represent French inter- 
ests. The nationalist point of view 
should be clearly and strongly repre- 
sented in the negotiations so they 
might lead to a fruitful and lasting 
conclusion; otherwise, the main ob- 
jective would be defeated. 

For the negotiations, too, condi- 
tions in Tunisia should be restored to 
normal: “Repression must be stopped, 
and lives must be spared. We hope 
that those people who are in jail will 
be released, particularly the national- 
ists. They should be called upon for 
the negotiations. We hope that death 
sentences will be commuted in order 
to establish a friendly atmosphere. We 
hope that civil liberties will be re- 
stored to the people. We understand 
that this draft resolution includes all 
these points. 1 hope that this Assem- 
bly will agree that an appeal should 
be made to France to have the death 
sentences commuted. We appeal to 
France through the President of the 
General Assembly to stop the repres- 
sion in Tunisia and to end the threats 
to His Highness the Bey.” 


“UNWISE INTEREFERENCE” Warnin 2 
against what he regarded as “unwise 
interference,’ Sir Percy Spender, of 
Australia, commented in part: “The 
United Nations is going through an 
exceedingly difficult period of its 
existence. Those of us who desire to 
see it succeed, and who see in it the 
ultimate fulfilment of the hopes and 
aspirations of the millions of people 
in the world, would do well to hesi- 
tate before seeking to disparage those 
who give heed to the Charter and its 
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terms. If today the words of the 
Charter may be deflected from their 
true meaning to deal with a dispute 
or a matter which otherwise possesses 
merits and attracts our concern and 
interest, tomorrow it is certain that 
they will be used by others for pur- 
poses which will be destructive of the 
very principles and high purposes on 
which the Charter is based. Wisdom, 
I suggest, dictates that we observe at 
all times and with circumspection the 
precise terms of the Charter, lest what 
we may do today remain to plague us 
tomorrow.” 

Australia abstained and hoped, with 
no great optimism, that in the future 
Members would display more caution 
in the choice of matters laid before 
the Assembly. 


U.S.S.R.’s ABSTENTION In the Committee, 
said Mr. Sobolev, the U.S.S.R. had 
supported the proposal of the thir- 
teen Arab-Asian states, which was in 
full accord with the principles of the 
Charter and would undoubtedly have 
eased the tense situation in Tunisia. 
However, by a very small majority, 
the proposal had been rejected, and, 
instead, the Committee had adopted 
the “very weak” draft resolution sub- 
mitted by certain Latin American 
states. This ignored the violation by 
France of the rights of the Tunisian 
people to self-determination and rec- 
ommended measures obviously inade- 
quate to ensure the legal rights of the 
Tunisian people or to prevent further 
violations by France, Such a draft 
resolution could not promote a proper 
settlement, and the Soviet Union 
therefore abstained. 


“IRRESISTIBLE TIDE” Syria had voted in 
favor with reluctance, said Dr. Zein- 
eddine. However, there were some 
merits in the proposal. It had defi- 
nitely decided the question of the 
competence of the United Nations. 
It had also brought the Tunisian ques- 
tion out of the limited orbit of purely 
Tunisian-French relations to a wider 
orbit in which the influence of the 
United Nations would not fail to be 
felt. However, it was unsatisfactory 
for not stating that the return of nor- 
mal conditions and a normal atmo- 
sphere was essential for the success of 
the negotiations. 

But there was something much 
more important than the words of the 
draft resolution. The movement for 
national liberation was an irresistible 
tide and, indeed, a sign of the times; 
and, once such a resolution had been 
adopted, neither the United Nations 
nor any other power would forget the 
general tendency in the world toward 
national liberation. 

The influence which the discussion 
in the United Nations had aroused 
and brought about was a healthy one. 
It did not increase friction. On the 
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Resolution on the Tunisian 
Question Adopted by the 
General Assembly on 
December 17, 1952 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 

HAVING DEBATED the question pro- 
posed by thirteen Member states in 
document A/2152, 

MINDFUL of the necessity of devel- 
oping friendly relations among na- 
tions based on respect for the principle 
of equal rights and self-determination 
of peoples, 

CONSIDERING that the United Na- 
tions, as a centre for harmonizing the 
actions of nations in the attainment of 
their common ends under the Charter, 
should strive towards removing any 
causes and factors of misunderstand- 
ing among Member states, thus re- 
asserting the general principles of 
co-operation in the maintenance of 
international peace and security, 

1. EXPRESSES ITS CONFIDENCE that, 
in pursuance of its proclaimed poli- 
cies, the Government of France will 
endeavor to further the effective de- 
velopment of the free institutions of 
the Tunisian people, in conformity 
with the purposes and principles of 
the Charter; 

2. EXPRESSES THE HOPE that the 
parties will continue negotiations on 
an urgent basis with a view to bring- 
ing about self-government for Tunis- 
ians in the light of the relevant pro- 
visions of the Charter of the United 
Nations; 

3. APPEALS to the parties concerned 
to conduct their relations and settle 
their disputes in accordance with the 
spirit of the Charter and refrain from 
any acts or measures likely to ag- 
gravate the present tension. 


contrary, it brought the general con- 
sensus, the expression of the con- 
science of mankind, into political effi- 
cacy, and should be helpful in con- 
vincing the parties to adopt an agreed 
solution, which would replace the 
existing situation with free co-opera- 
tion in the dealings between France 
and Tunisia. 


“UNDERMINING” OF ORGANIZATION Dr. 
Adnan Tarcici, of Yemen, contended 
that the Charter was being interpreted 
not according to its spirit or letter, but 
according to the interests of certain 
people and the interests of the mo- 
ment. Those interested interpretations 
were undermining the Organization 
and threatening it with irreparable 
destruction which would lead it to the 
tragic fate of the League of Nations, 
a fate which would be tragic for all 





humanity. It was the duty of Mem- 
bers not to betray the hope of man- 
kind. 

Despite the weakness of the resolu- 
tion, Yemen was supporting it in or- 
der to take a positive attitude vis-a-vis 
the United Nations and not to be re- 
sponsible for having participated in 
the destruction of that hope. 


NO CONFIDENCE IN NEGOTIATIONS Saudi 
Arabia similarly supported the resolu- 
tion with reluctance and reservation, 
although it had no confidence in the 
outcome of any direct negotiations 
that might be conducted between two 
parties, one of which was powerful, 
and the other weak. 

“Yet,” said Shaikh Ali A. Alireza, 
“we shall be glad to be proven wrong 
if the Franco-Tunisian negotiations 
will dissipate our anxiety and set Tu- 
nisia On the road to independence. It 
is with the hope that we say reluct- 
antly ‘yes’ to something, to which we 
should definitely say ‘no.’” 


Frantisek Komzala, of Czechoslo- 
vakia, was the final representative to 
explain his delegation’s vote. The peo- 
ple of Tunisia, he said, confident in 
the enunciation of the principles of 
the Charter, had turned to the Or- 
ganization in the hope that it would 
assist them in winning their freedom, 
their autonomy, and their independ- 
ence, 


The draft resolution submitted to 
the First Committee by the thirteen 
Arab and Asian states formed a useful 
and equitable basis for a solution. 
That was why Czechoslovakia voted in 
favor of it in the Committee. The 
draft resolution submitted by the 
eleven Latin American states and now 
recommended by the Committee did 
not provide a means of resolving the 
problem. It did not seek to aid the 
Tunisian people in attaining their ob- 
jectives, which were also the objec- 
tives of the Charter. Therefore, the 
Czechoslovak delegation was unable 
to support it and preferred to abstain. 
In adopting a resolution of that kind, 
the United Nations had seriously dis- 
appointed the Tunisian people. 
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ASSEMBLY HOPES FOR CONTINUED 
NEGOTIATIONS ON MOROCCO 


HE General Assembly, on Decem- 

ber 19, expressed confidence that 
France would endeavor to further the 
fundamental liberties of the people of 
Morocco and hoped that the parties 
would continue negotiations on an ur- 
gent basis toward developing that peo- 
ple’s free political institutions. 

The question of Morocco goes back 
to the sixth session of the Assembly 
in 1951, when six Members—Egypt, 
Iraq, Lebanon, Saudi Arabia, Syria, 
and Yemen—complained of violation 
by France in Morocco of the prin- 
ciples of the Charter and the Declara- 
tion of Human Rights and asked the 
Assembly to consider the matter. 


Inclusion of the item in the agenda, 
France contended at that time, would 
amount to an undeserved affront, and 
discussion in the Assembly would 
worsen rather than clarify the situa- 
tion. Furthermore, there was every 
possibility for an amicable, contrac- 
tual, and freely established solution. 

On the other hand, those support- 
ing consideration of the item argued 
that Morocco was entitled to immedi- 
ate independence and that the situa- 
tion required discussion since all other 
means of influencing the French Gov- 
ernment had been exhausted. Failure 
to discuss involved the risk of an ex- 
plosive reaction later on, they said, 
and there was no assurance that ne- 
gotiations between France and Mo- 
rocco would be opened for the pur- 
pose of establishing the full sov- 
ereignty of Morocco, as requested by 
the Sultan. The question was clearly 
within the scope of the Charter, they 
contended. Nevertheless, the Assem- 
bly postponed consideration of the 
question “for the time being.” 

Then, in 1952, the same six states, 
together with seven others—the same 
thirteen Asian-African powers that 
sponsored consideration of the Tu- 
nisian question at the seventh session 
(see page 23)—asked the Assembly 
to take up the question of Morocco. 
This time the Assembly agreed to do 
so, over the objection of France, 
which indicated, as in the case of Tu- 
nisia, that its delegation would be un- 
able to participate in the discussion. 


IN COMMITTEE The First Committee 
considered the item at seven meetings 
between December 13 and 17, during 
which many representatives noted the 
striking similarity between the Tu- 
nisian and Moroccan questions and 
shortened their arguments accordingly. 

Jamil Mikaoui, of Lebanon, who 
presented the case at the outset in the 
Committee, expressed regret that the 
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French delegation had decided to ab- 
sent itself. However, with the twelve 
other Arab and Asian countries, his 
delegation believed it was necessary to 
have a frank discussion of the Moroc- 
can question and of France’s record 
in Morocco in order to attain a solu- 
tion of the dispute which had become 
of international interest. 


He listed the thirteen powers which 
were signatories of the Act of Alge- 
ciras, an international treaty still in 
force whereby the sovereignty of the 
Sultan of Morocco had been guaran- 
teed. In view of that treaty, he won- 
dered how it could be contended that 
the Moroccan question was a matter 
essentially within the domestic juris- 
diction of France. 

The repeated attempts by the Sul- 
tan to reach an understanding with 
France, the attempts by the Arab 
countries to make France receptive to 
the aspirations of the Moroccan peo- 
ple, and the offer of good offices of a 
great power friendly both to the Arab 
nations and to France had all re- 
mained fruitless. From the time of the 
request that the Moroccan question 
be included in the agenda of the sixth 
session, it had become one of interna- 
tional concern. 

Although it was clear that Morocco 
was de jure a sovereign state, the de 
facto situation was that the protecting 
power, France, had been infringing 
on the rights of Morocco and had at- 
tempted to gain a hold on that coun- 
try’s sovereignty in exchange for 
minor concessions. The latest French 
proposal would represent an even 
more excessive infringement, for it 
would put 500,000 Europeans on the 
same footing as 10,000,000 Moroc- 
cans. 


ASIAN-AFRICAN PROPOSAL In the First 
Committee, the thirteen sponsoring 
states—Afghanistan, Burma, Egypt, 
India, Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, Lebanon, 
Pakistan, the Philippines, Saudi 
Arabia, Syria, and Yemen—submitted 
a joint draft resolution to request the 
Government of France and the Sultan 
of Morocco to enter into negotiations 
to reach an early peaceful settlement 
in accord with the sovereignty of 
Morocco, the aspirations of its peo- 
ple, and the Charter of the United 
Nations. 


The preamble of this proposal re- 
called that the International Court of 
Justice, in a judgment dated August 
27, 1952, had pronounced that it was 
common ground between the United 
States and France that the character- 
istic of the status of Morocco, as re- 


sulting from the General Act of Alge- 
ciras of April 7, 1906, was respect 
for the three principles stated in the 
preamble of that Act, namely: “the 
sovereignty and independence of His 
Majesty the Sultan, the integrity of 
his domains, and economic liberty 
without any inequality.” 

The preamble of the joint draft 
resolution then went on to say that 
Morocco had entered into solemn 
covenants in the exercise of its sov- 
ereign rights, and that France re- 
spected solemn covenants, the law of 
nations, and the rights and desires of 
peoples to liberty and equality as well 
as the rights of peoples and nations 
under the Charter. Moreover, the Sul- 
tan and the people of Morocco had 
proclaimed their desire for the early 
attainment of their national aspira- 
tions by peaceful methods of nego- 
tiation and settlement, and the Inter- 
national Court had recorded that it 
was not disputed by France that Mo- 
rocco, even under the protectorate, 
had retained its personality as a state 
in international law. 

The existing situation in Morocco, 
the preamble concluded, caused deep 
concern and adversely affected Fran- 
co-Moroccan relations and peaceful 
conditions in the world. 


LATIN AMERICAN DRAFT RESOLUTION 
Another joint draft resolution was sub- 
mitted by Brazil, Costa Rica, Cuba, 
Ecuador, Honduras, Nicaragua, Pana- 
ma, Paraguay, Peru, Uruguay, and 
Venezuela — the same eleven Latin 
American states which sponsored the 
resolution adopted by the Assembly on 
the Tunisian question. This provided 
that the Assembly should express con- 
fidence that France, in pursuance of 
its proclaimed policies, would en- 
deavor to further the fundamental li- 
berties of the people of Morocco, in 
conformity with the purposes and 
principles of the Charter, and should 
express the hope that the parties 
would continue negotiations on an ur- 
gent basis toward developing the free 
political institutions of the people of 
Morocco, with due regard to legiti- 
mate rights and interests under the 
established norms and practices of the 
law of nations. 

The joint draft also provided that 
the Assembly should appeal to the 
parties to conduct their relations in an 
atmosphere of goodwill, mutual con- 
fidence, and respect, and to settle their 
disputes in accordance with the spirit 
of the Charter, thus refraining from 
any acts or measures likely to aggra- 
vate the existing tension. 


BASIS OF PROPOSAL In explamation of 
this proposal, Henrique de Souza Go- 
mes, of Brazil, said that any resolu- 
tion which the Assembly might adopt 
should, above all, reaffirm the funda- 
mental principles of the Charter and 
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in particular Article 1, paragraph 2— 
which affirms as one of the purposes 
of the United Nations the develop- 
ment of friendly relations among na- 
tions based on respect for the prin- 
ciple of equal rights and _ self-deter- 
mination of peoples, and the taking 
of other appropriate measures to 
strengthen universal peace. 

It was only in that spirit of com- 
promise, which was the chief charac- 
teristic of the spirit of the Charter, he 
stated, that the question of Morocco 
could be dealt with. For that reason 
he regretted France’s absence. 

Because of the nationalistic aspira- 
tions of the people of Morocco, a 
state of tension existed there which 
had prevented the conclusion of an 
agreement acceptable both to the 
French and to the Moroccans. The lat- 
ter had proclaimed through the Sultan 
that the best solution, which would 
guarantee both Moroccan sovereignty 
and French and foreign interests, 
would be to redefine French-Moroc- 
can relations. The Sultan had added 
that he had not requested the imme- 
diate withdrawal of French troops 
and so had displayed a real desire to 
compromise. On the other hand, there 
was no reason to doubt France’s de- 
sire to compromise, a desire which it 
had expressed repeatedly and which 
was in conformity with the principles 
of the Charter. 

On the basis of those premises, Bra- 
zil, supported by the other ten Mem- 
ber states, had prepared the joint 
draft resolution. 


PAKISTAN AMENDMENT For Pakistan, 
Sir Mohammad Zafrulla Khan _ sub- 
mitted an amendment relating to the 
expression of hope that the parties 
would continue negotiations on an ur- 
gent basis. The revision would substi- 
tute “with a view to bringing about 
self-government for Moroccans in the 
light of the relevant provisions of the 
Charter of the United Nations” for 
“towards developing the free political 
institutions of the people of Morocco, 
with due regard to legitimate rights 
and interests under the established 
norms and practices of the law of na- 
tions.” 

In the Committee, this amendment 
was adopted by a vote of 28 to 23, 
with 4 abstentions, and the eleven- 
power draft resolution as a whole, as 
amended, by a vote of 40-5, with i! 
abstentions. All paragraphs of the 
Asian-African proposal except one in 
the preamble were rejected, so that 
draft resolution was considered to 
have been rejected as a whole. 

When the First Committee’s recom- 
mendation was considered by the As- 
sembly itself in plenary meeting on 
December 19, however, the eleven 
sponsors of the Latin American pro- 
posal submitted an amendment to re- 
store the wording of the paragraph 
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DISCUSSING THE MOROCCAN QUESTION are (left to right): David Wainhouse, of the United 
States; Joao Carlos Muniz, Brazil, Chairman of the First Committee; Dr. Dragoslav Protitch, 
Secretary; Thor Thors, Iceland, Rapporteur; |. S. Haminsar and L. N. Palar, both of Indonesia; 
Nasrollah Entezam, Iran; Mohammed Kabir Ludin, Afghanistan; and Syed Itaat Husain, Pakistan. 


relating to the continuation of nego- 
tiations to what it was originally, be- 
fore the Pakistan amendment was 
adopted in Committee. 

This occasioned an exchange ot 
views between Sir Mohammad Za- 
frulla Khan, on the one hand, and Dr. 
Luis Quintanilla, of Mexico, one of 
the sponsors, on the other, Otherwise, 
there was no debate in the Assembly, 
although nine delegations explained 
their votes. 


PAKISTAN’S POSITION Sir Mohammad 
expressed disappointment that, after 
full discussion in Committee, the As- 
sembly should not be willing to do 
more than was provided in the Com- 
mittee’s recommendation, subject to 
the amendment sponsored by _ the 
eleven Latin American states. 

The draft resolution, he thought, 
showed that questions of this kind 
were not viewed and decided in ac- 
cordance with the Charter. Otherwise, 
there was no reason why a modest 
resolution adopted by the Committee 
—and subsequently by the Assembly 
on the question of Tunisia—should 
not go through the Assembly “without 
this contest that has been going on 
behind the scenes,” and that the Com- 
mittee’s approval of the Pakistan 
amendment should be reversed, 

Forty Member states had voted in 
support of the draft resolution as 
amended. Then, two days later, a 
good many of them went back on 
their support, and now it was sought 
to re-amend the resolution back to 
its original form which, Sir Moham- 


mad said—“with all respect, and hav- 
ing regard to the objective in view 
and the language adopted for the 
achievement of the same objective in 
the case of Tunisia’—would make it 
meaningless. 

Pakistan would oppose the amend- 
ment, he said. Had Pakistan’s amend- 
ment not been accepted in the Com- 
mittee, the resolution in its original 
form might have been acceptable “at 
least as a pious hope.” 

“But,” he added, “after the struggle 
that has taken place over it. which 
shows that those who are supporting 
the amendment are not anxious that 
these matters should be settled by 
means of friendly co-operation be- 
tween France and the people of Mo- 
rocco, We shall abstain in the voting 
on the resolution.” 


VIEWS OF SPONSORING STATES Dr. Quin- 
tanilla replied that he believed the 
problem presented by the amendment 
was really a storm in a teacup. Mex- 
ico had voted for the Pakistan amend- 
ment in Committee, but now the 
eleven Latin American powers, includ- 
ing Mexico, insisted that their text was 
better. 

Asking what fundamental difference 
there was between the two texts and 
how they contradicted each other, he 
said he did not think they did. The 
Pakistan amendment said that the 
parties should continue negotiations 
“with a view to bringing about self- 
government for Moroccans,” and the 
Latin American amendment said that 
negotiations should be continued with 
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a view to “developing the free politi- 
cal institutions of the people of Mo- 
rocco.” 

Could free political institutions be 
developed which would not be in har- 
mony with the original intention of 
the Pakistan amendment—that is, the 
achievement of self-government for the 
Moroccans? Certainly the concept of 
free political institutions took in the 
concept of self-government. And a 
country could have self-government 
without having free political institu- 
tions. 

The Pakistan amendment used the 
words, “in the light of the relevant 
provisions of the Charter of the Unit- 
ed Nations,” while the Latin Ameri- 
can amendment said, “with due regard 
to legitimate rights and interests under 
the established norms and practices 
of the law of nations.” 

Although Mexico voted for the 
Pakistan amendment in Committee, it 
recognized that the Latin American 
amendment was preferable, for the 
simple reason that it more clearly 
stated the de jure situation. 

“After all,” Dr. Quintanilla com- 
mented, “we are not dealing here with 
a difference between an Administer- 
ing Power and a Non-Self-Governing 
Territory; if we were, we should speak 
of the relevant provisions of the Unit- 
ed Nations Charter. On the contrary, 
we are dealing with a difference be- 
tween two sovereign. states which are 
having difficulties in respect of the in- 
terpretation—or, if one prefers, abuses 
in the application—of a treaty.” 

Of course, if the Latin American 
amendment and, for that matter, the 
Pakistan amendment were not adopt- 
ed, an absolutely meaningless resolu- 
tion would remain. 


PAKISTAN REPLY If, observed Sir Mo- 
hammad in reply, the two expressed 
the same purpose, why make a 
change? If the Latin American amend- 
ment was an improvement, why had 
that improved version been replaced 
by the Pakistan amendment in the 
Committee? Perhaps there had not 
been time for reflection, but actually 
the language of the Pakistan amend- 
ment was not Pakistan’s but was taken 
from the Latin American resolution 
on Tunisia adopted earlier. So why 
give Tunisia something inferior and 
insist on giving something better and 
superior to Morocco? 

Despite “the state of bewilderment” 
thus resulting, Sir Mohammad ap- 
pealed both to France and to the peo- 
ple of Tunisia and Morocco to work 
out speedily the complete self-deter- 
mination of the people of those two 
countries through friendly co-opera- 
tion between France and Tunisia and 
Morocco. 


VOTING In the Assembly, the Latin 
American amendment was adopted by 
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Resolution on the Question of 
Morocco 


Adopted by the General Assembly 
on December 19, 19852. 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 

HAVING DEBATED the “Question of 
Morocco,” as proposed by thirteen 
Member states in document A/2175, 

MINDFUL of the necessity of de- 
veloping friendly relations among na- 
tions based on respect for the princi- 
ple of equal rights and self-determina- 
tion of peoples, 

CONSIDERING that the United Na- 
tions, as a centre for harmonizing the 
actions of nations in the attainment 
of their common ends under the Char- 
ter, should strive towards removing 
any causes or factors of misunder- 


standing among Member states, thus 
reasserting the general principles of 
co-operation in the maintenance of 


international peace and security, 

1. EXPRESSES THE CONFIDENCE that, 
in pursuance of its proclaimed poli- 
cies, the Government of France will 
endeavor to further the fundamental 
liberties of the people of Morocco, 
in conformity with the purposes and 
principles of the Charter; 

2. EXPRESSES THE HOPE that the 
parties will continue negotiations on 
an urgent basis towards developing 
the free political institutions of the 
people of Morocco, with due regard 
to legitimate rights and interests un- 
der the established norms and prac- 
tices of the law of nations; 

3. APPEALS to the parties to con- 
duct their relations in an atmosphere 
of goodwill, mutual confidence, and 
respect, and to settle their disputes in 
accordance with the spirit of the 
Charter, thus refraining from any acts 
or measures likely to aggravate the 
present tension. 





a roll-call vote of 29-8, with 22 ab- 
stentions, as follows: 


In favor: Argentina, Australia, Bo- 
livia, Brazil, Canada, Chile, Colombia, 
Costa Rica, Cuba, Denmark, Domini- 
can Republic, Ecuador, Greece, Haiti, 
Honduras, Iceland, Israel, Mexico, 
Netherlands, New Zealand, Nicaragua, 
Norway, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, 
Sweden, United States, Uruguay, 
Venezuela—29. 


Against: Byelorussian S.S.R., Czecho- 


slovakia, Guatemala, Pakistan, Po- 
land, Ukrainian S.S.R., U.S.S.R., 
Yemen—8. 


Abstaining: Afghanistan, Belgium, 
Burma, China, Egypt, El Salvador, 
Ethiopia, India, Indonesia, Iran, Iraq. 
Lebanon, Liberia, Luxembourg, Philip- 


pines, Saudi Arabia, Syria, Thailand, 
Turkey, Union of South Africa, Unit- 
ed Kingdom, Yugoslavia—22. 

The draft resolution recommended 
by the First Committee as thus amend- 
ed (for text, see box) was then 
adopted by a roll-call vote of 45-3, 
with 11 abstentions, as follows: 


In favor: Afghanistan, Argentina, 
Bolivia, Brazil, Burma, Canada, Chile, 
China, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, 
Denmark, Dominican Republic, Ecua- 
dor, Egypt, Ethiopia, Greece, Haiti, 
Honduras, Iceland, India, Indonesia, 
Iran, Iraq, Israel, Lebanon, Liberia, 


Mexico, New Zealand, Nicaragua, 
Norway, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, 
Philippines, Saudi Arabia, Sweden, 


Syria, Thailand, Turkey, United States, 
Uruguay, Venezuela, Yemen, Yugo- 
slavia—45., 


Against: Belgium, Luxembourg, 
Union of South Africa—3. 


Abstaining: Australia, Byelorussian 
S.S.R., Czechoslovakia, El Salvador, 
Guatemala, Netherlands, Pakistan, Po- 
land, Ukrainian S.S.R., U.S.S.R., 
United Kingdom—11. 





1952 AIR TRAFFIC FIGURES 
SHOW INCREASE 


The continued growth of air traffic 
through the world is shown in year- 
end figures released by the Interna- 
tional Civil Aviation Organization. 

Forty-five million passengers were 
carried by domestic and international 
scheduled air carriers as compared to 
less than 40 million the previous year. 
The rate of increase, however, has 
slowed up considerably in 1952 over 
the past two years; the number of pas- 
sengers carried increased by only 13 
per cent between 1951 and 1952, as 
compared to a 28 per cent increase be- 
tween 1950 and 1951. The same 
change is shown in passenger-miles 
and passenger-kilometres (15 per cent 
as compared to 26 per cent and cargo 
ton-miles and tonne-kilometres (4 per 
cent as compared to 16 per cent). 

ICAO figures also show the vast 
growth of civil aviation in the past 
fifteen years. In 1952 the scheduled 
airlines flew slightly more than a bil- 
lion miles or one and two-thirds bil- 
lion kilometres, while in 1937 they 
flew only one-sixth as far. In the same 
period passengers carried have increas- 
ed 17 times, and passenger-miles and 
kilometres 27 times. 
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SELF-DETERMINATION RECOGNIZED— 


PROGRESS REPORTS REQUESTED 


HREE resolutions relating to self- 

determination were adopted by 
the General Assembly over the oppo- 
sition of Member states responsible 
for non-self-governing territories. 


The first resolution recommends 
that Member states uphold the prin- 
ciple of self-determination of all peo- 
ples and nations, facilitate the exer- 
cise of the right of self-determination 
in territories under their administra- 
tion—through plebiscites or other rec- 
ognized democratic means, preferably 
under the auspices of the United Na- 
tions—and ensure direct participation 
of the indigenous populations in the 
legislative and executive organs of the 
territories. 





The second recommends that ad- 
ministering states “voluntarily” in- 
clude in the information transmitted 
by them details regarding the extent 
of self-determination “in particular 
regarding their political progress and 
the measures taken to develop their 
capacity for self-determination and to 
satisfy their political aspirations and 
to promote the progressive develop- 
ment of their free political institu- 
tions.” 

The third asks the Human Rights 
Commission, through the Economic 
and Social Council, to continue pre- 
paring recommendations for the in- 
ternational respect of the right to self- 
determination. 

Because procedural difficulties had 
prevented the principal elements in 
the United States amendments from 
coming to a vote in the Third Com- 
mittee, Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt 
said, she was re-introducing two 
amendments. 


AMENDMENTS Mrs. Roosevelt proposed 
that promotion and realization of the 
right to self-determination should be 
extended to peoples of all territories, 
including those of non-self-governing 
territories, rather than be restricted to 
the latter. Mrs. Roosevelt also offered 
a re-arrangement of the phrase “other 
recognized democratic means (than 
plebiscite) preferably under the aus- 
pices of the United Nations” to pleb- 
iscites “under the auspices of the 
United Nations or other recognized 
democratic means,” an amendment to 
which Athanese Politis offered, and 
Mrs, Roosevelt accepted, an amend- 
ment adding the words “consistent 
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with the principles contained in this 
resolution.” 


Mrs. Roosevelt explained that as 
the text read, not only plebiscites but 
other democratic means of determin- 
ing the peoples’ will would be placed 
under the auspices of the United Na- 
tions and since that might involve 
placing “our own democratic processes 
or those of the territories under our 
administration under the auspices of 
the United Nations,” the United 
States could not accept it. 


RESOLUTIONS APPROVED The purpose of 
these amendments in the opinion of 
Mrs. Irene Domanska, of Poland, was 
to drown in the phraseology of uni- 
versality the concrete realization of 
the right of dependent and colonial 
peoples to independence. The first two 
draft resolutions she favored as rec- 
ognizing and promoting the right of 
dependent people to administer them- 
selves. But the third—the reference 
to the Human Rights Commission— 
should be amended as proposed by 
the Ukrainian S.S.R. to make specific 
mention of peoples of non-self-govern- 
ing territories. 


Arkady A. U:S:S2R:; 


Sobolev, 


charging that the administering pow- 
ers discriminated against the indi- 
genous populations of their colonies, 
supported the draft resolutions as they 
stood, save for approving the Ukrain- 
ian amendment. Josef Ullrich, Czecho- 
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slovakia, also voted for them, saying 
that the United Nations owes it to the 
people of dependent territories to see 
that they achieve autonomy. K. V. 
Kiselyov, Byelorussian S.S.R., found 
the first resolution unsatisfactory be- 
cause it applied only to equality of 
legal rights, but supported it because 
it at least made a start toward what 
should be done. He also supported 
the second resolution. 


RESOLUTIONS OPPOSED Opposition to all 
three resolutions came from represen- 
tatives of administering powers. Mrs. 
Emmet of the United Kingdom termed 
the first resolution biased, discrim- 
inatory and unrealistic. It made no 
mention of the political aspirations of 
peoples inhabiting metropolitan ter- 
ritories, many of whom have no voice 
in the management of their affairs. 
The universal principle of self-deter- 
mination was thus converted into a 
so-called “right” applicable only to 
the peoples of the world who happen 
to inhabit trust or non-self-governing 
territories. 


As to the second resolution, Mrs. 
Emmet said that the United Kingdom 
published political information on ter- 
ritories for which it was responsible 
and the information was available. 
But it would not supply that informa- 
tion in the form requested under the 
resolution in direct contradiction with 
the terms of the Charter. Mrs. Emmet 
opposed the third resolution because 
the Human Rights Commission was 
not the proper organ to discuss the 
question of self-determination. 


To Belgium, said Fernand van Lan- 
genhove, the idea of non-self-govern- 
ing territories lacked precision, the 
terms defining the notion of self-de- 
termination were ambiguous, and the 
resolution was contrary to the Charter 
because it limited the right of self- 
determination to only some of the 
people. Aside from non-self-govern- 
ing and trust territories there were 
many populations which claim self- 
determination: separatist and autono- 
mous movements in many old and 
new states, populations affected by 
post-war territorial changes and hun- 
dreds of millions who have been par- 
tially or completely deprived of self- 
government though they nominally re- 
mained sovereign. Numerous national- 
ities in the U.S.S.R. should also be 
included. As to the resolution on vol- 
untary submission of political infor- 
mation, Mr. Langenhove said that its 
provisions tended to increase the 
duties of the 73e Committee. This new 
fact would have to be taken into con- 
sideration by Belgium in deciding 
whether it would continue to partici- 
pate in the Committee. 


Sir Percy Spender, of Australia, 
also said that his Government could 
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A CREW OF ICELANDIC SAILORS from the freighter SS. Trollafoss visited the Permanent Headquarters recently where they were received by 
Mr. Thor Thors, Permanent representative of Iceland to the United Nations. 





not agree to an attempt to compel it 
to go beyond its Charter responsibili- 
ties, though it might of its own free 
will submit additional information 
over and above that of a technical 
nature relating to economic, social and 
educational conditions. 

Unjustifiable discrimination in hu- 
man rights between administering and 
other member states was seen in the 
resolutions by Maurice Bourges-Ma- 
noury, France and an interference all 
the more serious and less acceptable 
because the rights they claim to apply 
were in no way circumscribed or de- 
fined. The French representative also 
reserved his country’s attitude to the 
73e Committee on the ground that the 
second resolution would lead to a 
widening of the Committee’s com- 
petence. 


VOTING In the voting the first United 
States amendment was rejected 28 to 
22, with 5 abstentions; the second, 
with the accepted Greek addition, was 
rejected 30 to 13, 12 abstaining. 

Mrs. Roosevelt had asked for a 
separate vote on that paragraph of the 
preamble which declared the right of 
peoples and nations to self-determina- 
tion is a prerequisite to the full en- 
joyment of all fundamental human 
rights, since she could not admit that 
peoples under United States admin- 
istration did not fully enjoy all funda- 
mental human rights; but the para- 
graph was retained by a vote of 38 
to 13, with 9 abstentions. The United 
States representative had also asked 
for a vote aimed at deleting the third 
paragraph of the resolution ensuring 
direct participation in government of 
indigenous peoples, a proposal she 
said had merit but which if deleted 
would focus attention on the resolu- 
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tion’s main purpose—to bring about 
greater respect for the right of self- 
determination of all peoples. The para- 
graph was retained by 39 votes in 
favor to 3 against, 7 abstaining, and 
the first resolution as a whole was 





MR. H. MARSHALL, representing Australia on 
the Special Committee on the program of 
conferences. The Committee, set up by the 
General Assembly, was concerned with draw- 
pattern. It 


annual conference 


ing 
opened its meetings at Permanent Headquar- 


up an 


ters on November 26. During the course of its 
work the committee decided on the basis of 
Australian proposals to establish a four-year 
pattern of conferences which would provide for 
the economic distribution of meetings between 
Headquarters and Geneva. The program is 
designed not only to make use of all available 
facilities but also to assist delegations and the 
Secretariat to plan their work well in advance. 
By avoiding a clash of dates in meetings, it 
would be possible to secure a stabilized work- 
load and maximum economy through an in- 
creased use of common services between the 


United Nations and the specialized agencies. 


adopted by 40 votes in favor, 14 
against, with 6 abstentions. 

The second resolution was adopted 
by a vote of 39 in favor, 12 against, 
with 5 abstentions. 

After rejecting the Ukrainian pro- 
posal to include specific recommenda- 
tions for the promotion of human 
rights for peoples of non-self-govern- 
ing territories by the Human Rights 
Commission, the Assembly adopted 
the third resolution by 42 votes in fa- 
vor, 7 against, 8 abstaining. 





PLAGUE DEATHS AVOIDABLE 
EXPERT GROUP CONCLUDES 


The World Health Organization’s 
Expert Committee on Plague, meeting 
in Bombay, agreed unanimous'y that 
deaths from plague could be avoided 
in the present state of medical knowl- 
edge. 

Adequate dosages of new antibiotic 
drugs like streptomycin, the experts 
said, could consistently reduce deaths 
to below 10 per cent of cases even 
in the pneumonic and _ septicaemic 
varieties of plague, until recently con- 
sidered almost 100 per cent fatal. In 
uncomplicated cases of ordinary 
(bubonic) plague, sulfa drugs used 
alone gave satisfactory results. 

The Committee emphasized that the 
most effective and valuable method of 
preventing plague outbreaks was by 
improvement of houses so that rats 
could no longer live in close contact 
with man. But insecticides, such as 
DDT, have proved powerful in 
destroying the chain of infection be- 
tween the rat and man and the Com- 
mittee recommended their use on the 
largest possible scale, particularly for 
checking the outbreak of epidemics. 
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United Nations Mission Meets People 


of the Togolands 





During their visit 


HE two Trust Territories of British and French-admin- 

istered Togoland comprise two narrow strips of land 
running due north for about 340 miles from the Gulf of 
Guinea, the great bay where the West African coast curves 
roughly parallel with the Equator. Together, the Togolands 
cover an area of about 34,000 square miles and embrace 
a population of 1.4 million. The people of the two terri- 
tories are almost entirely African. Last autumn they were 
visited by one of the periodic missions sent out to Trust 
Territories by the Trusteeship Council. The Mission, com- 
posed of the representatives of Australia, Belgium, El Sal- 
vador and China, toured all parts of the territories and 
made a special investigation of the Togolanders’ demands 
for unification. In a special report on this problem, re- 
cently considered by the General Assembly, the Mission 
found that “in principle” the people desire the unification 
of the two Trust Territories. These pictures show phases 
of the Mission’s tour in British-administered Togoland. 


area with the adjoining part of the Gold Coast. 


On their way to Nalerigu, in the northern region of British Togoland, members of the Visiting Mission—Mr. Peachey, Chairman (left), and Mr. Quiros, of El 


Salvador—crossed a tributary of the White Volta at Nasia, over a floating pontoon bridge. 





to the Mamprusi-Kusasi area of the northern section of 
British-administered Togoland, members of the Mission talked with representa- 
tives of the local councils of East Agolle, Yunyoo, and Bunkpurugu. 
new local councils have been established in the northern section. Local councils 
in the Mamprusi-Kusasi area hoped that the “‘‘artificial’’ boundary between the 
Gold Coast and the Trust Territory would be eliminated, thereby unifying the 
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A demonstration by wome:: ~.:mbers of the Togoland Mass Education and 
Community Development Team interests the Mission at Kpandu. An expanded 
mass education program was launched in the territory over a year ago. 


Many schools and educational institutions in the Trust Territory were inspected 

by the Mission. Here, members of the Mission are seen visiting the Native 

Authority school at Bimbilla, in the northern section of British-administered 

Togoland. This was the first time the remote areas of the northern section had 
been visited by a United Nations mission. 


The Leper Camp at Yendi, shown in this picture, was among the places 

visited by the Mission when they toured the northern part of British Togoland. 
| They were shown around the camp by Dr. D. W. J. Hingston, here seen (with 
i arms folded) talking to Mr. Peachey. 


Members of the Mission inspected the agri 


Itural station at Nyankpala. It 
is estimated that there are about 50,000 cattle in the territory. 


Pw 
. ee ep. 
Three members of the United Nations Visiting Mission: (left to right) Mr 


Roberto Quiros, of El Salvador; Mr. H. E. Yang, of China; and Mr. Robert 
Scheyven, of Belgium, inspecting a cocoa farm at Dodi Mempeasem. 


tm 


Taken at a reception given at Government House, Accra, in honor of the mem- 

bers of the Visiting Mission, the picture shows (left to right) Nil Amaa Ollennu, 

(Acting pro-tem Chairman), The Ghana Congress Party; Mr. Roy Peachey, Chair- 

man of the Mission, and Mr. J. H. Allassani, Ministerial Secretary to the Ministry 
of Development. 





RAW MATERIALS AND FINANCING DEVELOPMENT (Continued from page 6) 


exerted on primary-producing coun- 
tries by monopoly interests of the 
capitalist powers, especially the Unit- 
ed States, to eep the prices of the 
raw materials they needed at the 
lowest possible level. Indeed, in or- 
der to continue its domination of the 
raw materials market, the United 
States sought to prevent the under- 
developed countries from maintaining 
commercial relations with the U.S.S.R. 
and the people’s democracies. 

Many under-developed countries, 
said Juliusz Katz-Suchy, of Poland, 
depended on but a few raw materials 
for export earnings to pay for capital 
goods imports. Establishing a fair 
relationship between the prices of raw 
materials and those of capital goods 
is thus essential to enable them to se- 
cure development capital. In other 
words, the problem to be solved is 
that of financing economic develop- 
ment by organizing international trade, 
but also of all factors which determine 
the position of the under-developed 
countries in the world market. 

Their terms of trade corresponded 
to their position in a market domi- 
nated by the imperialist Powers. For- 
eign monopolies took most of the 
profits accruing from increased pro- 
ductivity in the under-developed coun- 
tries because they controlled the pro- 
duction and trade in raw materials 
and foodstuffs exported by these coun- 
tries. 

Resistance of the under-developed 
countries to imperialist powers, how- 
ever, Was growing as the debate indi- 
cated. They were aware of the eco- 
nomic potentialities which would be 
theirs if they regained control of their 
own natural resources. It was, there- 
fore, the duty of the United Nations 
to help them in their efforts for po- 
litical and economic freedom. 

A rise in the prices of their raw 
materials did not, as a rule, entail an 
improvement in their economic situa- 
tion because it was accompanied by 
an increase in the prices of industrial 
goods. They were the last to benefit 
from improvements in the general 
world economy and the first to suffer 
from economic crises. In many in- 
stances, the combined effect of a drop 
in raw material prices and an increase 
in capital goods prices had completely 
unbalanced their trade, causing bal- 
ance of payments deficits. Responsible 
for this were the capitalist powers, 
chiefly the United States. 


COMMERCIAL AGREEMENTS To help solve 
the problem of financing economic 
development and to achieve the aims 
of the Argentine proposal, Mr. Katz- 
Suchy insisted on the implementation 
of the resolution adopted by the 
General Assembly at its sixth session 
on integrated economic development 
and commercial agreements. Orig- 
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inally proposed by Poland, he recalled, 
it dealt not only with the question of 
raw material and foodstuffs exports 
of under-developed countries, but al- 
so with the problem of their import 
needs. It advocated the creation of 
conditions whereby they could more 
readily acquire capital goods for the 
goods and services they exported. And 
it envisaged the possibility of facil- 
itating the movement of capital goods 
through commercial agreements, pro- 
vided that these did not lay down 
economic or political conditions vio- 
lating the sovereign rights of the un- 
der-developed countries. 


U.S.S.R. VIEW G. P. Arkadyev con- 
trasted “the disorganization in the 
international capitalist market” with 
the harmony marking the trade rela- 
tions of the democratic people’s re- 
publics. The latter co-operated on a 
completely equal footing, while pow- 
ers like the United States were solely 
concerned with defending their selfish 
interests. 

United States commercial policy, he 
added, was based mainly on securing 
new outlets for its industrial products 
at the highest prices, other countries 
being pressured into buying goods 
which the United States could not 
longer use. 

United States monopolies were not 
interested in establishing equitable re- 
lations between the prices of their 
manufactured exports and those of 
their primary commodity imports. In- 
deed, they exercised pressure to main- 
tain the prices of the raw materials 
they needed at the lowest levels. 


When the United States wanted 
strategically important raw materials 
for its rearmament, it had allowed 
world market prices to rise. Once 
stocks had been built up, however, it 
acted to lower their prices without 
regard for primary producing econ- 
omies, which were seriously harmed by 
the sudden fluctuations. The most ob- 
vious illustration of United States 
control of the raw materials market, 
was the pressure to prevent primary 
producing countries from exporting 
their products to the U.S.S.R. and the 
people’s democracies. The United 
States had also tried unilaterally to 
lower the customs barriers which had 
impeded its own exports of finished 
goods, while at the same time pursu- 
ing a policy of self-protection against 
exports from other countries. 


EFFECTS OF FLUCTUATIONS Short-term 
fluctuations in both the prices and 
quantities of raw materials trade, said 
Jan Cech, of Czechoslovakia, greatly 
hindered the normal development of 
under-developed countries, making it 
impossible for them to draw up even 
annual estimates of funds available 
for the purchase of capital goods. The 


fact that raw material prices varied 
twice as much as the prices of finished 
products, was yet another reason for 
their continued lack of progress. 

The under-developed countries also 
suffered from long-term price changes. 
It was they who had borne the brunt 
of the 40 per cent drop over a 10- 
year period in the prices of raw ma- 
terials as compared with those of 
finished goods. 

United States monopolies, however, 
had derived enormous profits from the 
raw materials of under-developed 
countries, through controlling prices 
and exploiting their labor. 

To show how the United States had 
exerted pressure to lower raw material 
prices, he cited its action in South- 
East Asia to lower natural rubber 
prices by dumping synthetic rubber on 
the market, and United States action 
against the price of tin produced in 
Indonesia and Malaya. 


BASIS FOR DEVELOPMENT The United 
States, moreover, was doing all it 
could to prevent the under-developed 
countries from directing their own 
trade. To achieve economic develop- 
ment, however, they must be free to 
develop their own heavy and light in- 
dustries. This can only be made pos- 
sible by trade agreements which are 
free from any political conditions and 
leave the under-developed countries 
free to draw up their own develop- 
ment plans. Any other course will 
cause balance of payments difficulties, 
prevent the formation of adequate do- 
mestic savings and lead to unemploy- 
ment. 

Mr, Cech and Mr. Arkadyev both 
supported the Argentine proposals to 
help the under-developed countries to 
diversify their production and indus- 
trialize their economies, to reduce the 
impact of fluctuations in primary com- 
modities on their economies, to estab- 
lish a just and equitable relationship 
between these prices and those of 
capital goods and other manutactured 
articles, and to enable them to use 
their income from primary products 
in the interests of their inhabitants. 
They could not, however, support the 
Argentine’s proposal on the produc- 
tion of substitutes or its request for 
expert studies. 


COMMITTEE’S DECISION The Argentine 
proposal on terms of trade and the 
establishment of adequate, just and 
equitable price relations between pri- 
mary commodity prices and those of 
capital and other manufactured goods 
was finally approved by the Commit- 
tee on November 29. The following 33 
Members voted for it in a paragraph 
vote: Afghanistan, Argentina, Bolivia, 
Brazil, Burma, Byelorussian S.S.R., 
Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, 
Czechoslovakia, Dominican Republic, 
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Ecuador, Egypt, El Salvador, Ethiopia, 
Guatemala, Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, 
Liberia, Mexico, Paraguay, Peru, 
Philippines, Poland, Saudi Arabia, 
Syria, Ukrainian S.S.R., U.S.S.R., 
Uruguay, Venezuela, Yugoslavia. 

Against were: Australia, Belgium, 
Canada, Denmark, France, Greece, 
Luxembourg, Netherlands, New Zeal- 
and, Norway, Sweden, Turkey, Union 
of South Africa, United Kingdom, and 
United States. (The text of the propo- 
sal is given on recommendation 1(a) 
of the resolution published on page 
40.) 


AMENDMENTS Earlier, the Committee 
rejected amendments submitted by 
Australia, Belgium, Canada, Denmark, 
France, Greece, Netherlands, New 
Zealand, Norway, Sweden and the 
United Kingdom. 

One amendment would have the 
Assembly recommend that govern- 
ments, when contemplating the adop- 
tion of measures designed to influence 
the prices of primary commodities on 
international markets, should duly con- 
sider how they might minimize a pos- 
sible adverse effect of these measures 
on the terms of trade of countries in 
the process of development, particu- 
larly the ability of these countries to 
finance the purchase of capital and 
other manufactured goods. 

The amendment to this effect was 
rejected on a roll-call vote by 32 votes 
to 16, with 7 abstentions. In addition 
to the sponsors, those who voted for 
it were China, Luxembourg, Turkey, 
Union of South Africa and the United 
States. Against were: Afghanistan, 
Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Burma, 
Byelorussian S.S.R., Chile, Colombia, 
Costa Rica, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, 
Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Egypt, 
El Salvador, Ethiopia, Guatemala, 
India, Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, Liberia, 
Mexico, Nicaragua, Peru, Poland, 
Saudi Arabia, Ukrainian S.S.R., U.S. 
S.R., Uruguay, Venezuela, Yugoslavia. 

Haiti, Israel, Pakistan, Paraguay, 
Syria, the Philippines and Thailand 
abstained. 

Also rejected was another amend- 
ment to the following effect: Without 
prejudice to the recommendations pro- 
posed in the previous amendment, 
“governments should give serious con- 
sideration to all other aspects of the 
problem of undue fluctuations of the 
terms of trade, including the possi- 
bility of co-operating in the establish- 
ment of multilateral agreements re- 
lating to individual primary commodi- 
ties.” This was rejected on a roll-call 
vote by 29 votes to 16, with 10 absten- 
tions. 

Instead, the Committee approved a 
paragraph to a somewhat similar ef- 
fect but omitting the reference to mul- 
tilateral commodity agreements. The 
vote on this was 36-2, with 15 absten- 
tions. 
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THE IMPACT OF SYNTHETICS 


ON DEMAND FOR RAW MATERIALS 


Argentina’s proposal on the produc- 
tion of substitute and synthetic mate- 
rials also gave rise to considerable 
discussion in the Second Committee, 
several Members maintaining that it 
was too restrictive in its implications 
and would impede technical progress. 

Isador Lubin, of the United States, 
observed that many under-developed 
countries are developing manufactur- 
ing industries which produce or use 
substitutes and synthetics. To recom- 
mend, therefore, that governments 
should not encourage manufacture of 
such products would harm the inter- 
ests of these countries. 

Natural materials and the synthetic 
materials which had similar uses, 
stated Jules Woulbroun, of Belgium, 
were not necessarily rivals. They were 
often used together and, in certain 
cases, the use of both might produce 
a finished article with properties su- 
perior to those of its constituent ele- 
ments. Artificial fibres, for instance, 
now are increasingly mixed with wool 
in fabric manufacture, Production of 
synthetics, in contrast to that of many 
natural materials, can also be increased 
rapidly to meet higher demand. Thus, 
production of artificial fibres has risen 
considerably in recent years, whereas 
between 1931 and 1949 wool produc- 
tion has varied between 1,500,000 tons 
and 1,770,000 tons. Further, the cost 
of synthetic materials is relatively 
stable and, indeed, sometimes tends 
to decrease, even in an economy prone 
to inflationary pressure. The joint use 
of synthetic and similar materials 
might, in some cases, lead to stabiliza- 
tion of primary commodity prices. 


AID TO DEVELOPMENT Establishment of 
synthetic industries might be an effec- 
tive method of stabilizing the balances 
of payments of under-developed coun- 
tries, whereas Argentina’s proposal 
might actually impede establishment 
of new industries, particularly when 
intended to combat structural unem- 
ployment. 


M. I. Botha, of the Union of South 
Africa, pointed out that whereas in 
the industrialized countries of the 
West private enterprise operated with- 
out state assistance, in the under-de- 
veloped countries industry very often 
relied on state aid. The request that 
governments should not encourage the 
production of synthetics would there- 
fore apply more to under-developed 
than to the developed countries. Its 
effect would thus be the opposite of 
that intended by Dr. Bunge. 

Israel, said Shlomo Ginossar, could 
not but welcome the creation of do- 
mestic industries to produce substi- 


tutes and synthetic products. They 
would help to conserve the foreign 
currency which Israel needed for the 
import of manufactured and primary 
products. 

The development of substitutes af- 
fected different countries in different 
ways, observed Kan Lee, of China. 
Thus China had suffered economic dis- 
tress from the substitution of rayon 
for silk, but, because it had large 
quantities of bagasse, it would benefit 
considerably from a perfected process 
of making paper from bagasse—a 
process, however, which would harm 
countries with important timber in- 
dustries. 





It was difficult to predict the im- 
plications of technological changes on 
different countries. The United Na- 
tions should study ways of assisting 
any country suddenly affected by such 
changes. But it was unwise to take the 
action contemplated by Argentina. 


With demand for products of all 
kinds increasing rapidly, said K. W. 
Taylor, of Canada, it would be foolish 
not to take advantage of scientific 
progress, Its benefits might not be 
fairly distributed in the beginning, 
but in the long run all countries 
would profit. Those problems could 
not be resolved by restricting tech- 
nological progress. On the contrary, 
it was necessary to devise an adequate- 
ly flexible and adaptable economic 
structure. Canada, however, approved 
the general principle that, except for 
imperative security reasons in time of 
war, Members should avoid placing 
severe, discriminatory restrictions on 
imports to replace natural products by 
synthetic ones. But he could not sup- 
port the Argentine proposal. 


RESTRICTIONS UNACCEPTABLE While he 
sympathized with the idea behind the 
proposal, Sir Clifford Norton, of the 
United Kingdom, doubted whether 
governments would accept the restric- 
tions it involved. All countries needed 
complete freedom of action to adjust 
their economies to technical advances 
—an adjustment not always achieved, 
however, without attendant evils. It 
would, therefore, be unrealistic to at- 
tempt to stand in the way of progress. 
The United Kingdom, however, was 
willing to support a request that gov- 
ernments should prevent unnecessary 
or artificial restrictions on the use of 
natural products, and permit free com- 
petition between them and synthetic 
or substitute products. 


Jan Cech, of Czechoslovakia, con- 
sidered the Argentine proposal neither 
useful nor appropriate, for higher 
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standards of living are to be achieved 
by the full development of productive 
forces and the full utilization of either 
natural or synthetic products. 

The representatives of Colombia, 
Cuba, Ecuador, Mexico, New Zea- 
land, and Peru also felt that the 
Argentine proposal would restrict 
technical progress. 

César Bunge, of Argentina, argued 
that his proposal had been misunder- 
stood. It did not suggest the discon- 
tinuation of technological research 
and progress. It merely dealt with 
abrupt governmental action designed 
to bring about self-sufficiency by en- 
couraging domestic production of syn- 
thetic materials to replace imports, 
even when the synthetic substances 
were more costly. 


MOST IMPORTANT PROBLEM Supporting 
this position, Jorge Burr, of Chile, said 
the proposal concerned a problem of 
the utmost importance to the under- 
developed countries, whose economies 
were highly vulnerable because of 
their dependence on the export of 
one or two products. If these products 
were replaced by synthetic goods, it 
would be very difficult for under-de- 
veloped countries to find an alternative 
export. He was not, of course, op- 
posed to technological progress, but 
governments should take a long-term 
view and bear in mind the vital inter- 
ests of under-developed countries. 

Because of competition from syn- 
thetic dyes, said Rafael Huezo Selva, 
El Salvador had had to stop growing 
certain plants used for dyes which 
had at one time provided 60 per cent 
of its exports. Production of synthetic 
rubber had imperilled countries pro- 
ducing natural rubber. The produc- 
tion of synthetic fertilizer had harmed 
Chile’s output of natural fertilizer. 
Competition from the large quantities 
of synthetic textile fibres flooding the 
world market had caused equally seri- 
ous difficulties to the countries pro- 
ducing natural fibres. Now there was 
a process for substituting sugar-cane 
straw for wood in the manufacture of 
paper pulp. This is not likely to injure 
the trade of countries like Canada or 
Sweden with diversified economies, 
but it might harm less advanced coun- 
tries in the process of economic de- 
velopment with less diversified econ- 
omies. These remarks, however, did 
not mean that he opposed technical 
progress. 


FURTHER STUDY MERITED No scientific or 
technological - considerations, stated 
Fazal Elahi, of Pakistan, could justify 
measures which severely handicapped 
the normal competitive power of pri- 
mary commodities. Production of sub- 
stitute materials could lead to objec- 
tionable economic pressure. The sole 
purpose of the Argentine proposal 
was to draw attention to the inter- 
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nationally harmful effects of the 
egoistic action of certain governments. 
To try to bar the road to progress is, 
of course, unrealistic, but it should be 
remembered that governments have 
in the past taken measures favoring 
synthetic or substitute materials with 
the deliberate intention of bringing 
pressure to bear on the market for a 
particular raw material. This was a 
real threat to the under-developed 
countries. The question at least merited 
further study. 

Philippe de Seynes, of France, sug- 
gested amending the proposal to the 
following effect: 

Governments, when contemplating 
measures to encourage the production 


ROLE OF COMMODITY 


What role can international agree- 
ments on primary commodity prices 
play in helping the development of 
under-developed economies and what 
form should they take? This was yet 
another question raised in the Second 
Committee’s discussion of Argentina’s 
proposal. 

Costa Rica, El Salvador, Guatemala, 
Honduras and Nicaragua proposed an 
Assembly recommendation calling for 
international agreements on primary 
commodities: to ensure stable prices 
for these products in keeping with a 
reasonable, fair and equitable relation- 
ship between such prices and those for 
capital and other manufactured goods; 
and to safeguard the continuity of the 
economic and social development pro- 
grams of raw material producing coun- 
tries. 

Indonesia proposed an amendment 
to this for commodity agreements that 
would safeguard the continuity of 
economic and social progress of coun- 
tries consuming raw materials as well 
as those producing them. The agree- 
ments, stressed the Indonesian repre- 
sentative, should not, however, be con- 
cluded on a commodity-by-commodity 
basis. 

These amendments were subsequent- 
ly accepted by Argentina. 

Constantin Caracas, of Greece, fav- 
ored less ambitious measures. Govern- 
ments, he proposed, should be called 
on to consider concluding inter-gov- 
ernmental agreements for individual 
commodities, and, if so desired, to 
make use of the Interim Co-ordinating 
Committee for International Commod- 
ity Arrangements for consultation and 
action to this end, in accordance with 
principles and procedures previously 
approved by the Economic and Social 
Council. 

Brazil proposed a recommendation 
that governments co-operate in estab- 
lishing multilateral as well as bilateral 
agreements or arrangements for indi- 
vidual primary products as well as for 


of synthetics or substitute materials, 
should consider the likely effect of 
such measures on the international 
demand for primary commodities. 


REQUEST TO SECRETARY-GENERAL [The Com- 
mittee finally approved an amendment 
submitted by India, requesting that 
the Secretary-General prepare a study 
for the Economic and Social Council 
on the impact of important synthetic 
products on the demand for natural 
primary products on_ international 
markets. 

The Committee voted 36-0 in favor 
of this amendment. There were 18 
abstentions. Argentina had accepted 
the amendment, 


AGREEMENIS 


groups of primary commodities and 
manufactured goods, 

M. I. Botha, of South Africa, how- 
ever, said it was notoriously dif- 
ficult to arrange and operate agree- 
ments even for individual products. 
In addition, the range of products 
which they could cover was necessari- 
ly limited. It would therefore be un- 
realistic to ask governments to con- 
clude international commodity agree- 
ments. 


NOT BENEFICIAL Fazal Elahi, of Paki- 
stan, did not think multilateral inter- 
national agreements or commodity 
agreements were the best means of 
attaining the objectives envisaged. 
Commodity agreements were useless 
in periods of crisis. While they helped 
to keep prices stable within certain 
limits, they did not necessarily pro- 
mote stable economic conditions. Nor 
did they stimulate a steadily growing 
demand, Though to a certain extent 
they served as a brake on rising prices, 
they were generally unable to check 
a downward trend. They would not, 
therefore, benefit | under-developed 
countries. 

The representative of the Domini- 
can Republic, on the other hand, felt 
that international commodity agree- 
ments, while not the ideal way to stab- 
ilize prices, would at least enable 
countries to get fair prices for their 
products, and so help them procure 
the goods they needed to import. The 
agreements would therefore serve as a 
temporary solution for the monetary 
difficulties of such countries. 


K. W. Taylor, of Canada, feared 
that the proliferation of commodity 
agreements would make the interna- 
tional price structure too rigid. But 
he did not object in principle to such 
agreements, since they could help re- 
duce the violence of price fluctuations. 
Canada was prepared to participate in 
the work of commodity study groups 
and to adhere to agreements for spe- 
cific products which allowed for the 
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free play of economic forces and 
promised satisfactory results, provided 
that the principal countries concerned 
were parties to such agreements. Basic 
commodity agreements could not, 
however, be regarded as a panacea. 


UNITED STATES VIEW In the opinion of 
Isador Lubin, of the United States, 
international commodity agreements 
to reduce sharp fluctuations in raw 
material prices—which harm nearly 
all countries— would have to be nego- 
tiated in accordance with the princi- 
ples and methods already approved by 
the Economic and Social Council. The 
means available were quite adequate. 
The United States was willing to par- 
ticipate in negotiations relating to one 
or several primary commodities, when- 
ever such negotiations were likely to 
be successful. 


When a buyer or a selling country 
sincerely desired an agreement on a 
specific commodity, it could always 
ask the Interim Co-ordinating Commit- 
tee for International Commodity to 
set up a study group and then convene 
a conference which would take the 
study group’s work into account. 
Whenever the United States, as pro- 
ducer or consumer of a given product, 
saw that it was to its interest, it would 
be fully prepared to participate in the 
work of a study group or conference 
of that kind. 

Mr. Lubin did not, however, think 
that artificial support of international 
prices for primary products was the 
most appropriate way for under-de- 
veloped countries to finance their eco- 
nomic development. It would mean 
an increase in the prices of primary 
products such as wood-pulp, sulphur, 
wheat, cotton and nickel ore, which 
they need and which are exported in 
large quantities by many developed 
countries. It should be remembered, 
therefore, that the price relationships 
between the different primary prod- 
ucts are just as important as those be- 
tween primary products and manufac- 
tured goods. 


COMMODITY BY COMMODITY In the 
opinion of Sir Clifford Norton, of the 
United Kingdom, any measure to sta- 
bilize the price of a basic product had 
a steadying effect on the terms of 
trade as a whole. World trade could 
not, therefore, fail to benefit from the 
conclusion of a number of such agree- 
ments, Governments should tackle the 


problem at the roots, commodity by 


commodity, rather than try to stabilize 
the prices of all basic commodities 
and manufactured products at arbi- 
trary levels. The latter method would 
not be practical. Political and con- 
stitutional difficulties apart, it did not, 
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however, seem feasible to relate the 
prices of primary products to the wide 
range of manufactured goods imported 
by the primary producing countries. 

International commodity  agree- 
ments, or any other national or inter- 
national measures to the same end, 
could not, moreover, be expected to 
hold demand or prices rigidly at arti- 
ficial or pre-determined levels. They 
could only serve to reduce or eliminate 
short-term fluctuations. Any attempt 
to distort long-term trends, whether 
upward or downward, would divert re- 
sources into an uneconomic pattern 
of world production and thus intensify 
the difficulties which it was intended 
to resolve. 


COMMITTEE’S RECOMMENDATION The 
Committee finally decided on a rec- 
ommendation that governments should 
co-operate in establishing multilateral 
and bilateral agreements or arrange- 
ments for individual primary com- 
modities as well as groups of primary 
commodities, and manufactured goods, 
for the following purposes: 

(i) To ensure stable prices for these 
commodities in keeping with an ade- 
quate, just and equitable relationship 
between these prices and those of 
capital and other manufactured goods 
(the vote for this was 29-14, with 11 
abstentions); and 

(ii) To safeguard the continuity of 
the economic and social progress of 
all countries, those producing as well 


PROPOSAL FOR EXPERT 


Another section of the Argentinian 
proposal discussed in the Second Com- 
mittee called for a study by an expert 
group of practical measures to im- 
plement recommendations for fair 
price relations between primary and 
manufactured goods, for commodity 
agreements, and for integrated eco- 
nomic development programs. Argen- 
tina proposed that this group be ap- 
pointed by the Secretary-General. 

The representatives of the United 
Kingdom and the United States, how- 
ever, doubted the value of further 
studies, in view of the thorough expert 
study on measures for international 
economic stability already presented 
to the Economic and Social Council. 

But the French representative was 
agreeable to a new expert study, pro- 
vided it dealt with practical proposals 
for alleviating adverse effects of fluc- 
tuations in the terms of trade on the 
development of under-developed econ- 
omies. 

Denmark, Norway and Sweden, on 


as those consuming such raw materials 
(the vote for this was 33-3, with 17 
abstentions). 

Earlier, the Committee rejected a 
proposal to delete this recommenda- 
tion on a roll-call vote by 29 votes to 
16, with 10 abstentions. Submitted by 
Australia, Belgium, Canada, Denmark, 
France, Greece, Netherlands, New 
Zealand, Norway, Sweden and the 
United Kingdom, the amendment to 
this effect would also have govern- 
ments consider the possibility of co- 
operating in the establishment of 
multilateral agreements on individual 
primary commodities. 

In favor of this amendment were: 
Australia, Belgium, Canada, China, 
Denmark, France, Greece, Luxem- 
bourg, Netherlands, New Zealand, 
Norway, Sweden, Turkey, Union of 
South Africa, United Kingdom, Unit- 
ed States. 

Members voting against were: Af- 
ghanistan, Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, 
Burma, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, 
Cuba, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, 
Egypt, El Salvador, Ethiopia, Guate- 
mala, India, Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, 
Liberia, Mexico, Nicaragua, Pakistan, 
Peru, Philippines, Saudi Arabia, Uru- 
guay, Venezuela, Yugoslavia. 

Byelorussian S.S.R., Czechoslovakia, 
Haiti, Israel, Paraguay, Poland, Syria, 
Thailand, Ukrainian’ S.S.R., and 
U.S.S.R. abstained. 

The recommendation was later en- 
dorsed by the Assembly. 


STUDY 


the other hand, proposed that the 
study be undertaken by the Economic 
and Social Council, account being 
taken of the work done in the relevant 
fields by the Havana Conference for 
an International Trade Organization, 
regional economic commissions and 
other inter-governmental organiza- 
tions. This amendment, however, was 
rejected by 27 votes to 17, with 7 
abstentions. 

Instead, the Committee adopted the 
Argentine proposal, as amended by 
India, that a study be issued on the 
responsibility of the experts and trans- 
mitted to the Assembly with the com- 
ments of the Economic and Social 
Council. The vote for this was 32-10, 
with 10 abstentions. 


The amended draft resolution as a 
whole was approved in Committee by 
29 votes to 16, with 9 abstentions, 
and in plenary, on December 22, by 
35 votes to 15, with 9 abstentions. 
(For details on how the various Mem- 
bers voted, see box on next page). 
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THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 

TAKING INTO ACCOUNT the relevant 
passages of General Assembly resolu- 
tions 307 (IV), 403 (V), 404 (V), 
§21 (VI) and 523 (VI), of Economic 
and Social Council resolutions 341 
(XIL), 416 F (XIV) and 427 (XIV), 
as well as the suggestions of the group 
of experts appointed in pursuance of 
Council resolution 290 (X1), 


RECOGNIZING that the problem of 
financing the economic development 
of countries in the process of develop- 
ment is fundamental to the mainten- 
ance of the peace of mankind, and 
that, therefore, high priority should 
be given to the consideration of its 
practical solution in international 
economic relations, 

CONSIDERING: 

(a) That the urgent and satisfac- 
tory solution of this problem requires 
the full utilization of all sources of 
financing, among which the ability to 
obtain adequate and stable proceeds 
from exports is one of the most im- 
portant for all under-developed coun- 
tries, 

(b) That, in formulating measures 
for financing economic development, 
consideration should be given to the 
influence on their economic develop- 
ment of the terms of trade of the 
countries supplying primary commodi- 
ties, 

(c) That, without prejudice to the 
international and national measures 
already recommended for financing 
economic development, special atten- 
tion should be given to the correc- 
tion of maladjustments resulting from 
cyclical fluctuations in the prices of 
individual primary commodities and 
from secular movements in their value 
as a group in terms of manufactured 
goods, 

(d) That the economic prosperity 
of countries in the process of develop- 
ment is especially vulnerable to wide 
short-term fluctuations in the prices 
of primary commodities which affect 
their terms of trade, and that any 
deterioration in the terms of trade 
affects the economic development and 
monetary equilibrium of these coun- 
tries and so hampers not only the 
acquisition of the necessary amounts 
of external means of payment but 
also formation of sufficient domestic 
savings, 

(e) That the implementation of 
plans of integrated economic develop- 
ment contributes to the mitigation 
of the consequences of such fluctua- 
tions or of any deterioration in the 
terms of trade, 

(f) That in order to make such 
programs possible it is necessary both 
for the highly industrialized nations 


ASSEMBLY RESOLUTION ON PRICES OF PRIMARY COMMODITIES 


and for the nations in the process of 
development to encourage the forma- 
tion of appropriate domestic savings 
in the latter, 

1. RECOMMENDS to Member States 
that: 

(a) Whenever governments adopt 
measures affecting the prices of pri- 
mary commodities entering interna- 
tional trade, they should duly consider 
the effect of such measures on the 
terms of trade of countries in the 
process of development, in order to 
ensure that the prices of primary 
commodities are kept in an adequate, 
just and equitable relation to the 
prices of capital goods and other 
manufactured articles so as to permit 
the more satisfactory formation of 
domestic savings in the countries in 
the process of development and to 
facilitate the establishment of fair 
wage levels for the working popula- 
tions of these countries with a view 
to reducing the existing disparity be- 
tween their standards of living and 
those in the highly industrialized 
countries; 

(b) Without prejudice to ithe 
recommendation contained in sub- 
paragraph (a) above, their govern- 
ments should give serious considera- 
tion to all other aspects of the prob- 
lem of undue fluctuations in the terms 
of trade; 

(c) Their governments should in- 
tensify their efforts to reduce restric- 
tions on imports of primary com- 
modities; 

2. RECOMMENDS that governments 
co-operate in establishing multilateral 
as well as bilateral international 
agreements or arrangements relating 
to individual primary commodities as 
well as to groups of primary com- 
modities and manufactured goods, for 
the purpose of: 

(a) Ensuring the stability of the 
prices of the said commodities in 
keeping with an adequate, just and 
equitable relationship between these 
prices and those of capital goods and 
other manufactured articles; 

(b) Safeguarding the continuity of 
the economic and social progress of 
all countries, those producing as well 
as those consuming raw materials; 


3. RECOMMENDS that the countries 
in the process of development should 
adopt and give effect to national pro- 
grams of integrated economic de- 
velopment conducive to the rational 
utilization of the proceeds of their 
primary activities, the absorption of 
their surplus active population and the 
improvement of their standards of 
living; 

4. REQUEsTs the Secretary-General 
to include in the study being prepared 


in compliance with Economic and 
Social Council resolution 427 (XIV) 
an estimate of the financial repercus- 
sions which changes in the terms of 
trade between primary commodities 
and capital goods and other manu- 
factured articles produce on the na- 
tional incomes of countries in the 
process of development, and an an- 
alysis of the distribution of those 
incomes; 

5. FURTHER REQUESTS the Secre- 
tary-General to prepare, for submis- 
sion to the Economic and Social 
Council and to the General Assembly, 
a study on the impact of important 
synthetic products on the demand for 
natural primary products entering in- 
ternational trade; 

6. FURTHER REQUESTS the Secre- 
tary-General to appoint a small group 
of experts of recognized authority on 
the subject to prepare, during 1953, 
a report of such practical measures 
as it may be advisable to adopt pur- 
suant to the recommendations con- 
tained in paragraph | (a), and 1 (b), 
2 and 3 of the present resolution, the 
report to be issued on the responsi- 
bility of the group of experts and to 
be transmitted to the General As- 
sembly together with the Economic 
and Social Council’s views thereon; 

7. FURTHER REQUESTS the Secre- 

tary-General to place at the disposal 
of the group of experts mentioned in 
the preceding paragraph the records 
of the discussions on this item during 
the seventh session of the General 
Assembly. 
VOTING The following 35 Mem- 
bers voted for this resolution in the 
plenary meeting of the Assembly on 
December 22: Afghanistan, Argen- 
tina, Bolivia, Brazil, Burma, Chile, 
Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Dom- 
inican Republic, Ecuador, Egypt, 
El Salvador, Ethiopia, Guatemala, 
Honduras, India, Indonesia, Iran, 
Iraq, Israel, Liberia, Mexico, Nicara- 
gua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, Philip- 
pines, Saudi Arabia, Syria, Thailand, 
Uruguay, Venezuela, Yemen, Yugo- 
slavia. 

Against were: Australia, Belgium, 
Canada, Denmark, France, Iceland, 
Luxembourg, Netherlands, New Zea- 
land, Norway, Pakistan, Sweden, Un- 
ion of South Africa, United Kingdom, 
United States. 

Byelorussian S.S.R., China, Czecho- 
slovakia, Greece, Haiti, Poland, Tur- 
key, Ukrainian S.S.R., and U.S.S.R. 
abstained. 

The vote in Committee for the res- 
olution was 29-16, with 9 abstentions. 
On that occasion, Israel and Turkey 
abstained, Greece and Turkey voted 
against, while Nicaragua, Panama and 
Syria did not participate in the voting. 
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THE RIGHT OF A COUNTRY FREELY 
TO EXPLOIT ITS NATURAL RESOURCES 


HOULD the United Nations re- 

affirm the right of sovereign states 
freely to use and exploit their natural 
wealth and resources? Discussion on 
this question occupied the Second 
(Economic and Financial) Committee 
trom December 6 to 11. It arose out of 
a Uruguayan proposal calling on the 
General Assembly to recognize that 
under-developed countries should have 
direct possession of their natural 
wealth and to recommend that Mem- 
ber states respect their right to na- 
tionalization and free exploitation of 
natural wealth—which is in keeping 
with the United Nations Charter—as 
an essential factor of economic inde- 
pendence. 

Valuable and essential though for- 
eign financing is for economic devel- 
opment the ideal solution for these 
countries is to attain economic inde- 
pendence, to dispose freely of their 
own resources, and to obtain foreign 
exchange by selling their products to 
buyers of their own choice, stressed 
Angel Maria Cusano in introducing 
the proposal. 

The proposal was intended simply 
to lay down standards assuring the 
welfare of peoples in a peaceful set- 
ting. Having scrupulously observed its 
obligations to foreign economic inter- 
ests, Uruguay was not trying to bring 
about a general upheaval. It had never 
adopted legislation detrimental to for- 
eign interests within its borders. It 
had never interfered with foreign cap- 
ital or stopped payments on its foreign 
debt. It had, of course, nationalized 
public utilties and some basic indus- 
tries, but it had paid fair and even 
generous indemnities to the companies 
concerned, in accordance with the 
provisions of its constitution dealing 
with expropriation. 


NOT MERELY PLATONIC The proposal, 
further, did not involve merely a pla- 
tonic declaration of nationalization, 
which was generally recognized in in- 
ternational law and in many constitu- 
tions. Its purpose was to affirm the 
need for protecting the populations of 
under-developed countries and justi- 
fying their governments’ desire to 
nationalize their natural resources, The 
United Nations should proclaim these 
principles and show the same spirit 
of unity as in the preamble of the 
Charter which, platonic as it was, was 
nonetheless a splendid manifestation 
of faith in moral forces. 

Private capital, the basis of modern 
society, should be respected, but so 
should the interests of the community; 
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as Uruguay’s constitution states, the 
right to property is inviolable, subject 
to laws protecting the public interest. 
The economic and political liberation 
of peoples thus requires measures en- 
abling them to exploit their natural 
resources themselves and for their own 
benefit. That was the spirit in which 
Uruguay submitted its proposal. 


BOLIVIAN AMENDMENT Hernan _ Siles 
Zuazo, of Bolivia, thought a country’s 
right to nationalize and exploit its 
natural wealth should be safeguarded. 
Member states “should not use their 
governmental and administrative agen- 
cies as instruments of coercion or 
political or economic intervention.” 
He accordingly proposed an amend- 
ment to this effect. 


WISDOM QUESTIONED No Member of the 
Committee disputed the right of a 
country to nationalize. Several, how- 
ever, questioned the need or the wis- 
dom of having the United Nations 
affirm it. 

Thus, Mario Ramon Beteta, of 
Mexico, considered that calling for 
international recognition would cast 
doubt on the validity of that right. 
Nor did he think that the Bolivian 
amendment succeeded in remedying 
the weakness of the Uruguayan pro- 
posal. Were diplomatic services, he 
further asked, included in the “gov- 
ernmental and administrative agen- 
cies,” referred to in the amendment? 
Were these services not entitled to act 
in defence of the economic interests 
of the citizens of their countries? The 
complicated legal and political prob- 
lems involved were not for the Sec- 
ond Committee to deal with. 

The Bolivian amendment should 
accordingly be revised to recommend 
that Member states, wishing to give 
effect to the purposes and principles 
of the United Nations Charter, should 
refrain from applying political or 
economic coercion or reprisals against 
countries that exercised or intended 
to exercise their lawful right to na- 
tionalize and freely exploit their nat- 
ural wealth, 


DOMESTIC JURISDICTION Nationalization 
being essentially a matter of domestic 
jurisdiction, the United Nations is not 
competent to deal with it, said Manne 
Stahl, of Sweden. Nor can it create 
the atmosphere of confidence to at- 
tract foreign capital which is indis- 
pensable for speedy development of 
the resources of under-developed 
countries. Establishing that confidence 


depends rather on the political and 
economic situation of the countries 
seeking investments from abroad. 


Adoption of the Uruguayan pro- 
posal and United Nations approval of 
nationalization might weaken the con- 
fidence in the United Nations of the 
many people in various countries who 
are Opposed to nationalization, Fur- 
ther, to proclaim the right to nation- 
alize without at the same time stress- 
ing the obligation to grant proper in- 
demnity to the foreign interests at- 
fected by nationalization measures 
might also weaken the confidence of 
foreign investors and hinder the fi- 
nancing of economic development. A 
similar point was made by H. Jonker, 
of the Netherlands. 


IMPACT OF FOREIGN CAPITAL Others who 
felt that United Nations affirmation 
of an essentially national right might 
destroy the effectiveness of efforts to 
encourage foreign investments in un- 
der-developed countries included Miss 
H. D. Burwash (Canada), Ernest 
Chauvet (Haiti), Shlomo Ginossar 
(Israel), Vicente Madrigal (Philip- 
pines), and Sir Clifford Norton (Unit- 
ed Kingdom). 


Sir Clifford, in addition, did not 
think the proposal very clear. If it 
concerned the right of Member gov- 
ernments to contro] the natural re- 
sources of their countries, then it 
should stress that nationalization is 
merely one of the forms in which such 
control could be exercised. All coun- 
tries have adopted laws regulating the 
ownership and use of property, for 
every state has the right to control 
private property. But the laws differ 
from country to country. The refer- 
ence to the one method of national- 
ization, however, introduced a con- 
troversial concept which creates prob- 
lems of domestic politics, the solution 
of which should be left to individual 
governments, which would take such 
decisions as are in harmony with their 
international obligations and the rele- 
vant provisions of their constitutions. 
The Committee should thus not adopt 
recommendations which, for want of 
precision, might have unexpected con- 
sequences. 

The draft resolution, Sir Clifford 
added, was intended merely to stress 
the need for respecting the principle 
that all countries, and especially the 
under-developed countries, have a 
right to control the use of their nat- 
ural resources. He presumed that Uru- 
guay also agreed that countries adopt- 
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ing nationalization measures should 
strictly fulfil their legal obligations. 


NO CONFLICT Because of their urgent 
need for foreign skill and capital, in- 
cluding private capital, Mr. Ginossar 
felt that the under-developed countries 
should encourage foreign investors to 
help in the development of their nat- 
ural resources. Israel’s experience 
showed that there was no conflict be- 
tween the sovereignty of a state and 
the legitmate interests of a foreign in- 
vestor who answered that state’s in- 
vitation to help develop its economic 
potential on mutually acceptable terms. 

Mr. Jonker sometimes found it hard 
to detect any difference between the 
underlying motives for nationalization 
and expressions of political national- 
ism. Political nationalism, he said, was 
one of the bitter fruits of a past 
phase of Western thinking, but Eur- 
ope had learnt that it brought misery 
in its train. It was tragic that, just at 
a time when a clearer understanding 
was spreading over Europe, this false 
doctrine Was gaining increased ac- 
ceptance in other parts of the world. 





NOT FOR SECOND COMMITTEE Mr. Jonker, 
together with other representatives, ar- 
gued that if the purpose was to re- 
affirm the right to nationalize the mat- 
ter should be dealt with by the Third 
(Social, Humanitarian and Cultural) 
Committee, which has been handling 
problems of self-determination. If the 
intention was to define or determine 
that right, the question should go to a 
legal body. Miss Burwash held that 
the problem was mainly a legal one, 
to be referred either to the Assembly’s 
Sixth (Legal) Committee, or the In- 
ternational Law Commission. 

Mr. Madrigal thought it advisable 
for the Committee to postpone dis- 
cussion until 1953 when the Commis- 
sion on Human Rights would have 
submitted the draft covenant on hu- 
man rights to the General Assembly, 
including Chile’s proposal for a pro- 
vision on the economic aspects of self- 
determination. An international pro- 
nouncement on the right to nationalize 
should be made in the context of a 
general declaration on the economic 
aspects of self-determination rather 





than as an isolated issue. The draft 
covenant, moreover, would contain 
not only declarations on economic 
rights but also provisions for their 
implementation, 

Nationalization, said Mr. I. Botha, 
of South Africa, was an aspect of do- 
mestic politics about which many 
countries were extremely sensitive. 
There might even be some countries 
which were not empowered under 
their constitutions to nationalize their 
resources. The Uruguayan draft reso- 
lution might, therefore, cause unfortu- 
nate political controversy in such 
cases. The effect of the Bolivian 
amendment, he thought, was to deny 
to states the right to protect the in- 
terests of their own citizens. 

Toufic Huneidi, of Syria, did not 
share the apprehensions expressed 
about reaffirming the inalienable right 
of a country to nationalize its natural 
resources. But, to avoid otherwise un- 
fortunate effects on investment in the 
under-developed countries, the draft 
resolution should be phrased in mod- 
erate terms. 


| NATIONALIZATION OF OIL INDUSTRY IN IRAN | 
UNITED KINGDOM'S REPLY Sir Clifford 


Differences between Iran and the 
United Kingdom on the nationaliza- 
tion of the Iranian oil industry were 
referred to in the course of the Sec- 
ond Committee’s debate on national- 
ization. 

Stressing the inalienable right of a 
sovereign state to dispose freely of its 
resources, Djalal Abdoh, of Iran, 
pointed out that the United States had 
in principle recognized Mexico’s right 
to nationalize its oil industry, and the 
United Kingdom, too, had recognized 
that principle, both on its own behalf 
and on behalf of the Anglo-Iranian 
Oil Company. 

The right to nationalize natural re- 
sources, he said, is the guarantee of a 
state’s economic independence. The 
Anglo-Iranian Company had_ kept 
most of the earnings from the sale of 
Iranian oil. Only modest royalties were 
paid to Iran, which could not even dis- 
pose of them freely. They were paid 
into a special sterling account in Lon- 
don, and since they were not often 
convertible into dollars or other cur- 
rencies, Iran had had to obtain the 
capital goods it needed from the Unit- 
ed Kingdom. The United Kingdom 
Government was thus able to prevent 
any step which it considered contrary 
to its interests. Seeking maximum 
profits, the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company 
had given no consideration to the eco- 
nomic needs of Iran and had opposed 
any social reform. 

Political reasons had thus caused 
under-developed countries like Iran 
to nationalize their industries. Iran 
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had decided to nationalize the oil in- 
dustry because its very existence had 
been threatened. This does not, how- 
ever, mean that Iran seeks no foreign 
capital. On the contrary, it will wel- 
come foreign investments, but only 
on the basis of commercial contracts, 
provided they do not attempt to ob- 
tain privileges contrary to Iran’s in- 
terests. 

The United Kingdom Government, 
however, had tried to prevent the sale 
of Iranian oil on the world market. 
The tactics were similar to those it 
had used when Mexico had national- 
ized its oil industry. On that occasion, 
the United Kingdom also claimed that 
the oil companies concerned owned 
all the Mexican oil deposits, and that 
they should be paid the equivalent of 
the total value of all the subterranean 
reserves, if the expropriation was to be 
legal. 

The Iranian Government had al- 
ways stated its willingness to admit 
the principle of compensation; it had 
even agreed to submit the problem to 
the International Court of Justice. 
That proposal had not, however, been 
favorably received. Iran had been ex- 
pected to pay, by way of compensa- 
tion, not only the value of the Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Company’s assets, but 
also the profits which it might have 
realized if the concession granted in 
1933 had remained in force until 
1993. The aim of this was to aggra- 
vate Iran’s economic plight and to 
maintain the political and economic 
domination of the Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Company under a new form. 


Norton could not accept Dr. Abdoh’s 
implication that the United Kingdom 
Government had come around to the 
view that the ruling of the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice in the Anglo- 
Iranian Oil dispute went beyond the 
question of competence and that it 
accepted Iran’s contention that the 
dispute was purely domestic. The 
International Court had put no seal 
on the legality of the Iranian Govern- 
ment’s action. Nor had it upheld the 
view that the dispute was a domestic 
one. On the contrary, it had appeared 
to believe that prima facie interna- 
tional obligations were involved, Its 
subsequent consideration of the ques- 
tion of compulsory jurisdiction had 
determined neither the merits of the 
case nor the question of whether inter- 
national obligations were involved. 

Further, the fact that problems aris- 
ing out of the nationalization of the 
Mexican oil industry had been solved 
to the mutual satisfaction of British 
interests and the Mexican Govern- 
ment, supported the United Kingdom’s 
contention that the dispute with the 
Iranian Government could also be 
settled to the satisfaction of the parties 
involved. The United Kingdom de- 
sired a speedy and equitable settle- 
ment, which would be greatly assisted 
if the Iranian Government gave sat- 
isfactory assurances about the basis 
on which the parties should have re- 
course to international arbitration on 
the compensation question. 
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NEED TO AVOID PRESSURE Djalal Abdoh, 
of Iran, thought the proposal would 
be more useful if it recommended that 
states refrain from exerting political 
Or economic pressure against a gov- 
ernment that had exercised its right 
to nationalize its natural resources, 

The resolution should also bring 
out (i) that the right of under-de- 
veloped countries freely to dispose of 
their natural resources is a very im- 
portant factor in their economic de- 
velopment; and (ii) that the exercise 
of that right would safeguard the eco- 
nomic independence of these coun- 
tries. (See box on previous page for 
Mr, Abdoh’s comments in this con- 
nection on Iran’s differences with the 
United Kingdom over the nationaliza- 
tion of the oil industry in Iran). 

The Uruguayan and Bolivian pro- 
posals would not have immediate re- 
sults; but they did draw the attention 
of Member states to the responsibili- 
ties they would incur if they adopted 
measures of coercion and political and 
economic interference contrary to all 
the rules of law and to the principles 
of economic co-operation. 

Replying to criticisms, Mr. Cusano 
could not accept the suggestion that 
his draft resolution was opposed to 
the principle of self-determination. It 
would cause much greater harm to 
that principle if no action whatever 
were taken. The people of many of 
the under-developed. countries, which 
had enormous potential wealth, were 
living in wretched conditions as a re- 
sult of foreign exploitation. Their 
right to nationalize their resources and 
enjoy the fruits of their own wealth 
should therefore be respected. 


REVISED PROPOSAL Shortly after this 
statement was made, Bolivia and Uru- 
guay jointly submitted a revised pro- 
posal. This recommended that Mem- 
ber states should maintain proper re- 
spect for each country’s right freely 
to use and exploit its natural wealth 
and resources as an indispensable fac- 
tor in progress and economic develop- 
ment. They should therefore refrain 
from using any direct or indirect pres- 
sure likely to jeopardize, on the one 
hand, the execution of integrated eco- 
nomic development programs or the 
economic stability of under-developed 
countries, or, on the other hand, mu- 
tual understanding and economic co- 
operation between the nations of the 
world. 

The right of peoples freely to use 
and exploit their natural resources, 
the revised draft also stated, is inher- 
ent in their sovereignty, and is in ac- 
cordance with the purposes and prin- 
ciples of the United Nations Charter. 


UNITED NATIONS FORUM Speaking to this 
motion, Hernan Siles Zuazo, of Bo- 
livia, observed that until the advent of 
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DR. HERNAN SILES ZUAZO, (right) chairman of the Bolivian delegation chatting informally 
with Angel Maria Cusano of Uruguay. Both took part in Second Committee debates. 


the United Nations there had been no 
suitable method of bringing to inter- 
national notice the economic, political 
and social conditions of the smaller 
countries confronted by powerful fi- 
nancial interests which controlled the 
main media of information. Interna- 
tional opinion had thus been led to 
judge wrongly or superficially facts on 
which depended the lives of millions 
of human beings, who lacked the 
means to present their case. Now, 
however, that the United Nations had 
been established, the smaller and 
medium-sized countries had a forum 
from which to keep public opinion 
informed, That was particularly valu- 
able in promoting respect for an in- 
ternational right. 

Citing his own country’s experience 
in this regard, he pointed out that it 
was only in April this year that the 
Bolivian people for the first time in 
their history experienced to the full 
the feeling of economic independence 
when they nationalized their vast tin 
mines. 

Previously, economic and _ political 
power in Bolivia, as in many other 
under-developed countries, had been 
monopolized by a_ small privileged 
group determined to maintain its 
status and to impede progress. Bo- 
livia’s advancement had also been 
hindered by the world-wide tin em- 
pire, created by Patino and built up 
at the expense and misery of Bolivian 
workers. It had suffered too from the 
price fixing practices of a tin-purchas- 
ing monopoly, based on intervention 
by governments. The nationalization 
of the tin industry had been carried 
out in strict accordance with interna- 
tional and domestic law. 


COMPENSATION Because the tin mines 
were its main source of wealth and of 
foreign exchange, Bolivia had taken 
over the mines before paying the com- 
pensation, but had made certain pro- 
visional payments as a _ guarantee, 
pending final settlement of accounts. 
The amount of compensation payable 
was to be exactly determined on the 
basis of: (a) accounts presented by 
undertakings on December 31, 1951, 
with subsequent transactions up to the 
actual date of nationalization also be- 
ing considered, and (b) on Bolivia's 
right to receive from them the long- 
outstanding taxes, customs duties and 
other charges owing to it. The nation- 
alization had thus not been an act of 
confiscation as alleged by the foreign 
mining companies, for provision was 
made for compensation. 

They assessed the value of invest- 
ments in the nationalized undertakings 
at about $60,000,000, but falsely as- 
serted that Bolivia would only grant 
compensation to the extent of $22.- 
000,000. Account had been taken, 
however, of the assets which the com- 
panies retained outside Bolivia or in 
activities other than mining, as well 
as of what they owed Bolivia in the 
form of export duties, taxes on cap- 
ital not retained in Bolivia, profit taxes 
and other charges. This fully account- 
ed for the difference between the two 
figures. 

The companies have threatened a 
boycott of Bolivian tin, but this pol- 
icy would not succeed, for Bolivia 
had the support of Latin American 
and other countries. 


NO HARM Janez Stanovnik, of Yugo- 
slavia, saw no harm in re-affirming 
the undisputed right of a state to na- 
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tionalize. To do so would help to 
strengthen the defences of a country 
against foreign exploitation. 

Private capital, of course, sought 
protection against nationalization. But 
every country, he stressed, as did Al- 
fonso Tous, of Ecuador, must be free 
to exercise its proper rights, although 
it is not necessarily bound to carry 
the right of nationalization into effect. 
The adoption of the draft resolution 
should not thus impede the flow of 
foreign private capital. Further, as 
the right is generally recognized there 
is no reason for postponing a decision 
until the adoption of the draft cove- 
nant on human rights. Nor is there 
any reason for having the Third or 
Sixth Committee discuss the matter, 
for nationalization is primarily an 
economic question, and its urgency is 
evident. 

In view of the exorbitant claims for 
compensation made by some foreign 
companies when their property was 
nationalized, Mr. Tous thought it only 
opportune to reaffirm the right of 
nationalization, particularly in view 
of the apparent dangers threatening it 
and in view of Mr. Cusano’s declara- 
tion in favor of the application of the 
principle of just compensation in ac- 
cordance with the law of the country 
concerned. 

Ecuador. he added, was opposed to 
both compulsory nationalization, and 
nationalization as discriminatory pol- 
icy against foreign investors. To re- 
move the fears of some delegations, 
however, the proposal should include 
a reference to just and prior compen- 
sation. 

A clear distinction, said Alfonso 
Bauer Paiz, of Guatemala, must be 
made between private or public capi- 
tal which harmed the countries in 
which it was invested and capital 
which was invested to their advantage. 
Countries which were being economi- 
cally exploited by monied interests 
should accordingly seek suitable reme- 
dies including nationalization. 

The draft resolution, he added, was 
not aimed at encouraging chauvinism 
or imposing methods upon states which 
they considered unsuitable. In ac- 
cordance with the principle of self- 
determination, states which considered 
it expedient and necessary ought to be 
allowed to take appropriate action to 
exploit their natural resources freely. 
ESSENTIAL FOR CONFIDENCE Power to 
exercise the right freely to use and 
exploit natural wealth is necessary for 
a state to create an atmosphere of 
confidence and _ trust, maintained 
Cesar Bunge, of Argentina. Countries 
dominated by large enterprises which 
undermined the power of the govern- 
ment, or countries impoverished by 
foreign monopolies, did not provide a 
climate favorable to foreign invest- 
ment. He did not therefore believe 
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that the revised draft resolution would 
create an atmosphere unfavorable to 
private investment. Countries were 
likely to support the principle of 
foreign private invéstment if the for- 
eign undertakings conformed to the 
national laws of the country in which 
they invested. 

It should be remembered, further, 
that a country’s right freely to exploit 
its natural wealth and resources had 
not always been recognized and that 
the principle of non-intervention has 
had to be fought for at the inter- 
national level. 

Internationa] understanding, he add- 
ed, was jeopardized when a foreign 
power placed itself behind private in- 
vestors in order to secure undue priv- 
ileges for them in the countries in 
which they were investing. They must 
assume the risks and disadvantages en- 
countered in the country of invest- 
ment. Coercion or pressure by foreign 
interests in any form is wrong. 

When governments are convinced 
that the recovery of their natural 
wealth is necessary to raise their peo- 
ple’s economic and cultural levels, the 
exercise of that right can only be a 
source of mutual confidence and har- 
mony, stated the representative of 
Chile, supporting the joint proposal. 
Attempts by foreign governments to 
interfere with the exercise of that 
right, however, could only lead to an- 
tagonism between peoples. 

The attitude of the under-developed 

countries on this, he also stressed, 
differed from that of the Soviet bloc. 
The former proceeded with prudence 
and dignity, frequently postponing the 
satisfaction of their economic needs, 
while the latter indulged in demagogic 
propaganda designed to worsen eco- 
nomic relations between the under- 
developed and the industrialized coun- 
tries. 
EVIDENCE Juliusz Katz-Suchy, of Po- 
land, saw further evidence in the dis- 
cussion of the growing tendency (to 
which he had drawn attention in pre- 
vious debates) for under-developed 
countries to claim recognition of their 
rights and of their proper place in the 
world economy. He would vote for 
the revised draft resolution despite its 
shortcomings and imperfections. 

Chile’s assertions about the actions 
of countries like the U.S.S.R. and Po- 
land, he said, were intended to divide 
the world and to divert the discussion 
from real problems to political propa- 
ganda. The most cursory study of the 
actions of the delegations of the 
U.S.S.R. and the people’s democra- 
cies showed that they had never failed 
to embark on any endeavor to pro- 
mote real economic collaboration. In- 
deed, it was due to their initiative that 
the United Nations had decided to dis- 
cuss many economic questions, includ- 
ing that of the world economic situa- 
tion. Moreover, the principles of gen- 


eral economic development adopted 
by the Economic and Social Council 
had been greatly improved by several 
amendments which they had _ intro- 
ducer. Obstacles to economic collabo- 
ration in world trade came from the 
policy of discrimination in foreign 
trade, fostered by the United States 
which encouraged economic warfare 
and helped exploiters and profiteers to 
harm under-developed economies. 

G. P. Arkadyev, of the U.S.S.R., 
also supported the proposal. 


MORE STUDY NEEDED Paonan Cheng, of 
China, was not sure whether an inter- 
national pronouncement on the unde- 
niable right of a state to exploit its 
own resources as it pleased could add 
to or detract from that generally recog- 
nized principle. To state that right 
was not, however, the same as saying 
that it was necessarily wise or advan- 
tageous for it to nationalize everything. 

There was no reason for one state 
to apply pressure on another unless its 
interests had been harmed by the na- 
tionalization of certain undertakings 
in that country. Nationalization as an 
economic instrument was, however, a 
very complex subject and a United 
Nations resolution could not possibly 
cover all its aspects satisfactorily. The 
proposal thus deserved more study 
than could be given it at the current 
session. A hasty decision would be 
neither wise nor useful. 

Lik Mikael Imru, of Ethiopia, also 
thought it preferable to postpone dis- 
cussion—until the next Assembly ses- 
sion. He did not believe the proposal 
would discourage foreign investors. 
But, like the Turkish representative, 
he felt that it was inadequate in fail- 
ing to deal with such obligations as 
the payment of proper compensation. 


IMPLICATIONS A. R. Perry, of New 
Zealand, thought that the revised draft 
resolution, whatever its true purpose, 
would inevitably be taken as implying 
that reservations were being made on 
the establishment of conditions neces- 
sary to promote the flow of invest- 
ment capital. Its recommendations 
could be interpreted only as casting 
aspersions On states whose generosity 
was in actual fact the mainstay of 
international economic programs. The 
implication that certain states would 
fail to respect the rights of others, un- 
less restrained by international sanc- 
tion, would not assist United Nations 
efforts to finance economic develop- 
ment. 

A further criticism (also voiced by 
K. W. Taylor of Canada) was that the 
proposal implied that nationalization 
was an indispensable feature of prog- 
ress in under-developed countries. Mr. 
Perry hoped that the United Nations 
would refrain from usurping national 
rights by making an assertion of that 
kind. 

While conceding that certain meas- 
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ures of government ownership and 
control might be desirable under cer- 
tain circumstances in some countries, 
Mr. Taylor could not subscribe to the 
assertion that government exploitation 
of natural wealth and resources was 
indispensable. 

Nor could he understand the mean- 
ing of the injunction that states should 
“refrain from the use of any direct 
or indirect pressure.” Surely one of 
the primary functions of an embassy 
or consulate was to promote and pro- 
tect the interests of the country which 
it represented. A large part of normal 
diplomatic activity consisted in mak- 
ing representations and in negotiating 
settlements. Argument, negotiations 
and bargaining were accepted methods 
of solving international disagreements. 


MOTION FOR ADJOURNMENT Both Mrs. 
Nonny Wright, of Denmark, and 
Kemal Suleyman Vaner, of Turkey, 
considered that it would be unwise for 
the Assembly to take any decision at 
present on the questions raised by 
the proposal, for these were also 
dealt with by the Draft Covenant on 
Human Rights which is to be con- 
sidered by the Commission on Human 
Rights and the Economic and Social 
Council,. which will then submit the 
draft covenant to the Assembly. 

Mrs. Wright accordingly proposed 
that the debate be adjourned. This 
motion, supported by the Australian 
and Philippine representatives, how- 
ever, was rejected on a roll-call vote by 
28 votes, against, 16 for, with 7 ab- 
stentions. Arguments against the mo- 
tion included the point that the joint 
proposal dealt with a strictly economic 
problem—not a legal or social prob- 
lem—arising out of the recognition of 
the right of sovereign states to dispose 
freely of their natural resources. Un- 
like the draft covenant, it did not deal 
with the right of peoples to dispose 
of these resources. 

By 25 votes to 3, with 16 absten- 
tions, the Committee then decided, on 
Saudi Arabia’s proposal, to vote with- 
out further debate on the draft reso- 
lution and amendments. 


UNITED STATES AMENDMENT First, it vot- 
ed on a United States amendment 
making the following recommenda- 
tions: 

' (i) Member states should maintain 
proper respect for the right of each 
country to decide freely for itself 
whether its progress and economic de- 
velopment can best be furthered by 
having its natural wealth and resources 
developed by private initiative or gov- 
ernment enterprise, or by both. 

(ii) When countries decide that it 
is beneficial to their progress and eco- 
nomic development that they should 
themselves use and exploit some or 
all of their natural wealth and _ re- 
sources, Member states should refrain 
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from consequential action contrary to 
the principles of international law and 
practice and to the provisions of in- 
ternational agreements. 

(iii) Countries deciding to develop 
their natural wealth and resources 
should refrain from action, contrary 
to the applicable principles of inter- 
national law and practice and to the 
provisions of international agreements, 
against the rights or interests of na- 
tionals of other Member states in the 
enterprises, skills, capital, arts, or 
technology which they have supplied. 

In a paragraph by paragraph vote, 
the Committee approved the first two 
recommendations, and also a_para- 
graph stating the need to maintain 
mutual understanding and economic 
co-operation between the nations of 
the world. The third recommendation, 
however, was not approved. Nor did 
the Committee accept the adopted 
parts of the United States amendment 
when these were put to the vote as a 
whole. 

Afghanistan, Argentina, Bolivia, 
Brazil, Burma, Byelorussian S.S.R., 
Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Czecho- 
Slovakia, Egypt, El Salvador, Ethio- 
pia, Guatemala, India, Indonesia, Iran, 
Iraq, Mexico, Pakistan, Panama, Po- 
land, Saudi Arabia, Ukrainian S.S.R.., 
U.S.S.R., Uruguay, Yemen and Yugo- 
slavia voted against. In favor were: 
Belgium, Canada, Chile, Denmark, 
Ecuador, France, Greece, Haiti, Neth- 
erlands, New Zealand, Norway, Philip- 
pines, Sweden, Turkey, Union of 
South Africa, United Kingdom and 
United States. Australia, Israel, Peru, 
Thailand and Venezuela abstained. 


COMMITTEE'S DECISION The Committee 
finally decided in favor of the Bo- 
livian-Uruguayan draft, as amended 
by India. Stating the inherent sov- 
ereign right of peoples freely to use 
and exploit their natural wealth and 
resources—a right which is in ac- 
cordance with the Charter of the 
United Nations—it would have the 
Assembly recommend that, in exercis- 
ing this right wherever they deem it 
desirable for their own progress and 
economic development, all Member 
states should pay due regard, consist- 
ently with their sovereignty, to the 
need for the maintenance of mutual 
confidence and economic co-operation 
among nations. They should also re- 
frain from direct or indirect acts de- 
signed to impede. the exercise of the 
sovereignty of any state over its nat- 
uarl resources. 

Thirty-one Members of the Com- 
mittee voted for the draft resolution. 
One voted against and 19 abstained. 


EXPLANATION OF VOTES Several Mem- 
bers of the Committee then explained 


their votes. 
Isador Lubin, of the United States, 
said that closure of the debate had pre- 


vented him from expressing his views 
on the proposal and from explaining 
the United States amendments intend- 
ed to remedy the lack of balance in 
the proposal which specifically recog- 
nized the responsibilities of Member 
states towards governments favoring 
nationalization, but failed to recognize 
any responsibility toward expropriated 
private investors, 

The representatives of Australia, 
Belgium, France, the Netherlands, 
New Zealand, and the United King- 
dom considered that the draft resolu- 
tion would have little practical value. 

Jules Woulbroun (Belgium) also 
thought that the draft should have 
provided against abuse of the right to 
nationalize a right which the draft 
moreover implied was essential for 
economic development. The proposal 
would also have an adverse effect on 
the flow of capital to under-developed 
countries. 

The United Kingdom representative 
regretted the omission of a specific 
reference to compensation for foreign 
property rights and interests. 

The Canadian representative was 
neither for nor against the principle of 
nationalization, but thought the issue 
involved was legal rather than eco- 
nomic. The French and Philippines 
representatives made the point that 
the questions involved were bound up 
with consideration of the draft cove- 
nant on human rights which has yet 
to come before the Assembly, M. I. 
Botha, of South Africa, abstained be- 
cause he could not give a_ sincere 
opinion on a text distributed only a 
few hours before the vote. The text 
should also have safeguarded the law- 
ful right of governments to protect 
the interests of their nationals in an- 
other country. 





NEED FOR STATE ACTION One reason 
why Hernes Lima, of Brazil, voted 
for the draft resolution was that ow- 
ing to the inadequacy of private capi- 
tal which in any case was more 
interested in obtaining maximum pro- 
fits in the minimum time than in as- 
sisting essential development projects 
— governments of under-developed 
countries had themselves been obliged 
to act as entrepreneurs to meet the 
needs of economic development. The 
draft merely stressed this need. Hence, 
too, its recommendation that Member 
states refrain from impeding a state 
in exercising its sovereignty over its 
natural resources. 

Dr. Abdoh voted for the draft reso- 
lution because certain states, while 
agreeing with the principle of na- 
tionalization and with the right of 
states to put it into effect, had never- 
theless created difficulties to prevent 
other states from freely disposing of 
their natural resources. He denied that 
the draft involved an insistence on na- 
tionalization. Iran, he added, certain- 
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ly did not wish to discourage foreign 
private investors. It was even pre- 
pared to guarantee investors the right 
to repatriate their capital to a certain 
extent, on the basis of national law 
and normal commercial agreements. 
But it did not favor the concession 
system which was not the only way in 
which foreign capital could be invest- 
ed, and from which it had suffered 
in the past. 


DOMESTIC JURISDICTION As for the ques- 
tion of compensation, that, he added, 
could not be dealt with by the As- 
sembly, for it was a matter of do- 
mestic jurisdiction. 

Making a similar point, Mr. Beteta 
thought it would be illogical to accept 
the principle of the domestic right to 
nationalize on the one hand, and the 
possibility of regulating it interna- 
tionally on the other. It was not for 
the United Nations to recommend to 
countries the manner in which they 
should exercise the right to nationalize. 

He did not interpret the resolution 
as in any way encouraging confisca- 
tion. The fear that the resolution 
would discourage foreign private in- 
vestors was therefore unfounded. 


PAKISTAN’S ATTITUDE Pakistan, said 
Fazal Elahi, had always felt that a 
sovereign state had an inherent and 
indisputable right to shape its own 
economy in accordance with its na- 
tional interests and requirements. 
State enterprise would play a large 
part in Pakistan’s future economic life 
and would supplant private capital 
where necessary. But his Government 
did not favor a totally nationalized 
economy. It believed in co-operation 
between state and private enterprise. 
It welcomed foreign investment, and 
gave adequate facilities to foreign in- 
vestors and enterprises. 


Nor did his Government believe in 
the expropriation of private interests 
without due compensation. In any 
event, most state-owned enterprises in 
Pakistan were those set up by the gov- 
ernment and did not therefore involve 
expropriation of foreign interests. The 
draft resolution stressed the need to 
promote understanding and co-opera- 
tion among nations and thus covered 
the principle of fair and equitable 
compensation and non-discrimination. 

José Gutiérrez Gomez, of Colom- 
bia, supported the draft resolution, 
as amended by India, because it had 
remedied the weaknesses of the orig- 
inal joint proposal by Bolivia and 
Uruguay. 


Mr. Nuradi, of Indonesia, voted for 
the draft, because his country be- 
lieved in the right and duty of every 
nation to utilize all means of produc- 
tion in its territory for the betterment 
of the economic welfare of its people. 
Modern circumstances, such as the 
need to promote full employment and 
an equitable distribution of national 
income, made state participation es- 
sential in under-developed economies, 
particularly those based mainly on 
agriculture. 


ASSEMBLY ACTION Further discussion of 
the Committee’s draft resolution took 
place in a plenary meeting of the 
General Assembly on December 22. 
Many of the arguments voiced there, 
both those in favor and against, were 
similar to those raised in Committee. 

The resolution, as finally approved 
by 36 votes to 4, with 20 abstentions, 
incorporated an amendment proposed 
by India and accepted by 39 votes to 
5, with 16 abstentions. 

By this, the Assembly recommend- 
ed that, in exercising the right of 
peoples to use and exploit their natural 
wealth and resources freely, where- 
ever they deem it desirable for their 
own progress and economic develop- 
ment, all Member states should pay 
due regard, consistently with their sov- 
ereignty, to the “need for maintaining 
the flow of capital in conditions of 
security, mutual confidence and eco- 
nomic co-operation among nations.” 
(The quoted phrase was that inserted 
by the Indian amendment.) They 
should also refrain from direct or in- 
direct acts designed to impede the 
exercise of the sovereignty of any 
state Over its natural resources. 

Those in favor were: Afghanistan, 
Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Burma, 
Byelorussian S.S.R., Chile, Colombia, 
Costa Rica, Czechoslovakia, Domini- 
can Republic, Ecuador, Egypt, El 
Salvador, Ethiopia, Guatemala, Hon- 
duras, India, Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, 
Lebanon, Liberia, Mexico, Pakistan, 
Panama, Paraguay, Poland, Saudi 
Arabia, Syria, Thailand, Ukrainian 
S.S.R., U.S.S.R., Uruguay, Yemen, 
and Yugoslavia. 

New Zealand, Union of South Afri- 
ca, United Kingdom and United States 
voted against. 

Those who abstained were: Aus- 
tralia, Belgium, Canada, China, Cuba, 
Denmark, France Greece, Haiti, Ice- 
land, Israel, Luxembourg, Netherlands, 
Nicaragua, Norway, Peru, Philippines, 
Sweden, Turkey and Venezuela. 





DR. EMILIO NUNEZ-PORTUONDO 


Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary, Permanent Representative 
of Cuba to United Nations 
Vice-Chairman of Delegation 


«Yq JEILED language, which could 

only be understood with long 
diplomatic practice, secret agreements, 
the indirect and 
even direct coercive 
methods of the old 
type diplomat are 
no longer ade- 
quate,” said Dr. 
Emilio Nunez-Por- 
tuondo, permanent 
representative of 
the Cuban Delega- 
tion and Chairman 
of his delegation to 
this Assembly ses- 
sion in the absence 
of Dr. Miguel Angel Campa. “The 
modern diplomat must necessarily 
know how to take the pulse of na- 
tional and international opinion. He 
must try not to impose his own truth, 
but that of all, and by means of con- 
cessions try to arrive at agreements 
that will promote not only his own 
personal triumph nor even that of his 
country, but the benefit of mankind 
as a whole.” 


Dr. Nunez received his LL.D. de- 
gree from the Universidad de la Ha- 
bana in 1919, He served as legal ad- 
viser for the Havana City Council 
from 1920 to 1922 and later became 
president of the Cuban Civil Service 
Commission. In 1930 and again in 
1940 he was elected national repre- 
sentative. In 1944 he was elected a 
national senator, Dr. Nunez has been 
legal adviser to the Consolidated Rail- 
roads of Cuba since 1930. He was 
Secretary of the Constituent Conven- 
tion in 1940. 


Appointed Minister to Panama in 
1938, he was Minister to Peru in 1939, 
and to Belgium in 1948. 





Dr. Nunez was a delegate of Cuba 
to the first Conference of Foreign 
Ministers in Panama, to the eighth 
Pan American Conference in Lima, 
and to the International Congress of 
American Democracies in Montevideo 
in 1939. He has been permanent rep- 
resentative to the United Nations since 
May 1952. 

Dr. Nunez is “an incorrigible and 
indefatigable reader—everything from 
the classics to mystery stories. I also 
play cards,” said Dr. Nunez, “but very 
moderately.” 
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ASSEMBLY’S ACTION TO SPEED 
LAND REFORM AND ITS FINANCING 


HE General Assembly on Decem- 
ber 21 adopted two resolutions on 
land reform. 

The first of these had been proposed 
as a draft resolution in the Second 
(Economic and Financial) Commit- 
tee by Pakistan. It recommended that 
governments include, in their replies 
to the Secretary-General’s land reform 
questionnaire, relevant information on 
the financial implications of their 
agrarian reform programs and on de- 
velopment projects designed to im- 
plement such programs, It was also 
recommended that they include in- 
formation on their capacity to finance 
such programs internally and the ex- 
tent of financial assistance required 
from outside—this so that the Secre- 
tary-General might consolidate, ana- 
lyze and incorporate the information 
in his report to the Economic and 
Social Council. 


The resolution further requests the 
committee of experts to be set up 
under an. Economic and Social Coun- 
ci] resolution to consider the feasibility 
of financing agrarian reform programs 
and development projects designed to 
implement such programs as among 
the important fields of . activity for 
the proposed special fund for grants- 
in-aid and for low-interest, long-term 
loans. 


EXPEDITING PROGRAMS In its second 
resolution on land reform—originally 
a joint draft resolution proposed by 
Egypt, India and Indonesia, as amend- 
ed by the United States—the Assem- 
bly recommends that governments of 
Member states take every possible 
step on the national plane and, if ap- 
propriate, on a regional plane, to ex- 
pedite land reform programs and, 
where appropriate, to bring new lands 
under cultivation and increase their 
agricultural productivity, especially of 
foodstuffs, by following the recom- 
mendations and resolutions adopted 
by the Assembly and by the Economic 
and Social Council on those questions. 


The Secretary-General and the Spe- 
cialized Agencies, in carrying out 
studies and activities on land reform, 
are invited to emphasize particularly: 

the speeding up, at the request of 
interested governments and accord- 
ing to circumstances prevailing in dif- 
ferent countries and regions, of such 
practical measures to encourage pro- 
motion and carrying out of land re- 
form programs as the convening of 
international and regional conferences 
on the development of natural re- 
sources, especially land resources and 
on land administration; 
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the organization of seminars on 
problems connected with the welfare 
and economic and social progress of 
rural populations in a country or in 
countries of a geographical region: 

and the setting up of regional 
centres for training experts in the 
several specialized fields relating to 
the improvement of agricultural struc- 
tures. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE The Secretary- 
General and the Specialized Agencies 
also are invited to emphasize prac- 
tical measures of technical assistance 
to increase agricultural output, espe- 
cially of foodstuffs; to prevent the loss 
of harvests of these foodstuffs or a 
decrease in harvests; and to improve 
production methods, increase sales 
and encourage equitable distribution. 


The resolution reiterates that para- 
graph of a General Assembly resolu- 
tion adopted at its sixth session which 
“urges the governments of Member 
states, in working out their fiscal 
policies, to give active consideration 
to making funds available for projects 
of agrarian reform and invites the 
institutions providing international 
loans to give sympathetic considera- 
tion to loan applications from under- 
developed countries for development 
projects which are designed to imple- 
ment their programs of agrarian re- 
form including projects designed to 
bring new lands under agricultural 
cultivation, and invites these institu- 
tions, consistent with their mainte- 
nance as self-supporting entities, to 
consider making any such loans on 
terms of interest and amortization 
designed to place the smallest feasible 
burden on the borrowing countries.” 


Finally, it requests the Secretary- 
General to assist governments of Mem- 
ber states, at their request, to give the 
widest possible publicity among farm 
organizations and other interested per- 
sons Or groups, to the actions of the 
General Assembly and of the Eco- 
nomic and Social] Council with regard 
to the question of land reform—this 
to ensure that the policy recommen- 
dations of the United Nations shall 
be widely known -and understood. 


PROBLEMS OF FINANCE ‘The Assembly 
in its resolution on the financing of 
land reform noted with satisfaction 
the activities of the regional economic 
commissions and the Specialized 
Agencies in promoting land reform 
and in preparing studies and analyses 
of its various aspects. It recalled the 
belief expressed in a resolution adopted 
by the Assembly at its sixth session 


that rapid improvements in existing 
agrarian structures and land tenure 
systems in many under-developed 
countries required large-scale financial 
outlays. This resolution had urged the 
governments of Member states to con- 
sider making funds available tor proj- 
ects of agrarian reform. It invited in- 
stitutions providing international loans 
to give sympathetic consideration to 
loan applications from  under-devel- 
oped countries for development proj- 
ects designed to implement their 
agrarian reform programs—including 
projects designed to bring new lands 
under cultivation. And it invited these 
institutions, consistent with their main- 
tenance as self-supporting entities, to 
consider making such loans on terms 
of interest and amortization designed 
to place the smallest feasible burden 
on the borrowing countries. 

The committee of experts referred to 
in the present resolution is that to be 
set up, under an Economic and Social 
Council resolution adopted at its four- 
teenth session, to prepare a detailed 
plan for establishing a special fund 
fro grants-in-aid and for low-interest, 
long-term loans to under-developed 
countries to help them, at their re- 
quest, to accelerate their economic de- 
velopment and to finance non-selt- 
liquidating projects basic to their eco- 
nomic development. 


FOOD CONSUMPTION In its resolution 
on the expedition of land reform 
projects and increased agricultural 
productivity, the Assembly recalled its 
own previous resolutions On land re- 
form in under-developed countries and 
that adopted by the Economic and 
Social Council at its thirteenth session. 
It also took note of the resolutions 
on land reform adopted by the sixth 
conference of the Food and Agricul- 
tural Organization. 


The resolution takes into account 
the fact that world food resources 
have increased less rapidly than world 
population, so that in the world as a 
whole, food consumption per capita 
is now less than it was fifteen years 
ago. It cites also the fact that lack 
ot land and defective agrarian struc- 
tures in several geographical areas 
are among the factors which prevent 
a rapid increase in agricultural pro- 
duction in those areas. Consequently 
attempts to overcome food crises and 
to raise the general standard of living, 
especially in under-developed coun- 
tries, are rendered more difficult. 

The resolution states the Assembly's 
conviction (a) that expediting the 
process of bringing new lands under 
cultivation and the rapid improvement 
of the agrarian structure and present 
land tenure systems raises serious tech- 
nical or financial problems in several 
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ASSEMBLY REJECTS NEW 
PALESTINE RESOLUTION 


| an unusual development, the Gen- 
eral Assembly on December 18 re- 
jected a proposal for dealing with un- 
settled issues in the Palestine con- 
troversy as recommended by the Ad 
Hoc Political Committee. Under this 
the Assembly would have urged the 
Arab States and Israel to initiate direct 
negotiation of their differences, the 
services of the Conciliation Commis- 
sion for Palestine remaining available 
to them. The resolution, however, 
failed to receive the requisite two- 
thirds vote in the Assembly and the 
seventh session adjourned without 
taking any further decisions on the 
matter. 


ARAB STATES’ REQUEST The request for 
a new Assembly decision on Palestine 
had been made on September 12 by 
Egypt, Iraq, Lebanon, Saudi Arabia, 
Syria and Yemen who proposed that 
the subject “The Conciliation Com- 
mission for Palestine and its work in 
the light of the resolutions of the 
United Nations,” be placed on the 
agenda. In explanation, they stated 
that the United Nations had not ful- 
filled its responsibility toward Palestine 
under the partition plan and subse- 
quent resolutions for these had not 
been fully implemented. Therefore, the 
Arab States suggested, the Assembly 
should consider the appropriate meas- 
ures and machinery for giving effect 
to these resolutions. 

During fourteen meetings begin- 
ning on November 25, the Ad Hoc 
Political Committee considered the is- 
sues dividing the Arab States and Is- 
rael. Some 135 speeches, comments, 
rebuttals and rejoinders were made in 
the course of the debate. On Novem- 
ber 26, Pierre Ordonneau, of France, 
Chairman of the Conciliation Com- 
mission, reported that no new negotia- 
tions between the Arab States and 
Israel had taken place since late 1951. 


CONCILIATION MACHINERY IGNORED While 
the Commission remained available to 
the parties, none sought its assistance. 
In view of the unfavorable political 
atmosphere, the Commission  con- 
cluded that it might do more harm 
than good should it take the initiative 
in seeking large-scale negotiations. Ac- 
cordingly, the Commission confined 
itself to technical issues such as the 
compensation of Arab refugees for 
loss of property in Palestine, and the 
release of blocked bank deposits. Fol- 
lowing discussions by the United 
States member of the Commission 
with Israeli officials, Israel released 
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£1 million bank deposits as a first in- 
stallment making available to 6,000 
Arab refugees sums up to £500. This, 
Mr. Ordonneau suggested, might ap- 
pear negligible, but might well facili- 
tate the restoration of normal relations 
between the parties. The Commission, 
he emphasized, had in these activities 
done nothing which might prejudice 
decisions affecting the repatriation of 
refugees and the restoration of their 
property. 


ARAB VIEWS In the course of the de- 
bates, the Arab states reviewed de- 
velopments in Palestine and outlined 
the course they believed the United 
Nations should follow in bringing 
about a settlement. The Commission 
failed because it yielded to Israeli 
policy based on the principle of the 
fait accompli and the Status quo, 
Aouney W. Dejany, of Saudi Arabia, 
reminded the Committee. Israel has 
defied Assembly resolutions on the 
repatriation and compensation of Arab 
refugees, the internationalization of 
Jerusalem, and a territorial settlement. 
From the outset, Israel attempted to 
obstruct the work of the Conciliation 
Commission and to concentrate on di- 
rect negotiations with a view to evad- 
ing United Nations resolutions. 

The Arabs, on the other hand, had 
made many compromises in the last 
twenty years. The League of Nations 
had struck the first blow against the 
Arabs of Palestine by incorporating 
the Balfour Declaration on the crea- 
tion of a Jewish homeland in the terms 
of the Mandate under which Britain 
governed Palestine. On that basis, 
Jewish influence and holdings in Pal- 
estine became extensive and the Jew- 
ish population increased tenfold, de- 
spite the opposition of the Arabs. The 
violence to which the Zionists resorted 
in their struggle for control of the 
country led the Mandatory Power to 
bring the problem before the United 
Nations in 1947, 


DECISIVE BLOW TO ARABS Again, the 
Arabs were asked to agree in a spirit 
of compromise, to the partition of Pal- 
estine decreed by the Assembly on 
November 29, 1947. Thus a second 
decisive blow was struck against the 
Arabs of Palestine; its deplorable con- 
sequences became manifest in the 
tragedy of a million Arabs who be- 
came refugees from Palestine. Since 
then the Arab refugee has had little 
left to contribute. He has been de- 
prived of his wealth, his dignity and 
hope in the future. He staked all on 


the dim hope of ultimate repatriation 
embodied in Assembly resolutions, 
notably that of December 11, 1948. 
Surely it was not the purpose of those 
who called for compromise to eradi- 
cate that hope. Every United Nations 
resolution was actually a compromise. 
The Arabs had gained by none of 
them. Consequently, it was not un- 
reasonable to ask for a settlement be- 
tween the parties to be based on Unit- 
ed Nations resolutions—a settlement 
which would necessarily be a com- 
promise and at the same time would 
not be unfair to Israel. 


TERRITORIAL ISSUE While the Arab 
states accepted all the Assembly’s res- 
olutions on the Palestine question, 
Ahmed Shukairi, of Syria, doubted 
that Israel was prepared to do the 
same, for it was advancing the strange 
argument that the original resolutions 
did not take into account the current 
situation. Thus, in so far as the terri- 
torial settlement was concerned, Israel 
controlled under the armistice agree- 
ments some 5,000 square miles more 
than had been assigned to it under 
the partition plan, land which included 
Arab towns, villages and farms. If 
reasonable, Israel would, at the least, 
permit Arab refugees to return to this 
territory which the Assembly had origi- 
nally assigned to the Arabs of Pal- 
estine. But Israel informed the Con- 
ciliation Commission that it would 
never cede any territory it now holds. 
How, then, Mr. Shukairi asked, could 
direct negotiations succeed? 

The various United Nations organs 
had adopted fifty-four resolutions, all 
of which were perfectly clear and in 
no way contradictory, Mr. Shukairi 
observed. 


RESOLUTIONS APPLICABLE Only five of 
these resolutions were concerned with 
the substance of the question, and laid 
down the rights and obligations of the 
parties. One invited the governments 
concerned to put previous resolutions 
into effect; another restrained the As- 
sembly’s intention that Jerusalem 
should be placed under a permanent 
international regime. Another resolu- 
tion referred to the repatriation of 
refugees and the compensation to be 
paid to refugees not choosing to return 
to their homes; it also instructed the 
Conciliation Commission to facilitate 
the revatriation, resettlement and eco- 
nomic and social rehabilitation of the 
refugees and the payment of the com- 
pensation due to them. Thus, it could 
not sincerely be argued that there was 
any difficulty in using the United Na- 
tions resolutions and decisions as a 
basis for direct negotiations. 

In discussing the binding force of 
these resolutions, it had been asserted 
that they were based on the Assem- 
bly’s moral authority, and accordingly 
they could not be imposed on the 
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parties. That had been precisely the 
Arab delegations’ case in 1947. Being 
merely a moral authority, the Assem- 
bly could not partition a territory, 
divide peoples, confer sovereignty or 
create a state, since states could only 
be formed by act of a sovereign state, 
by force of arms or by the will of a 
people. The Assembly had rejected 
that view and had even refused to ask 
the International Court of Justice to 
give an advisory opinion, 


PARTITION DECISION RECALLED Nonethe- 
less, the United Nations had assumed 
jurisdiction by adopting the 1947 reso- 
lution, a document unique in the an- 
nals of international organization. 
Thereby, it divided a country into 
three parts, created three separate sov- 
ereignties, and had called upon the 
Mandatory Power to withdraw its 
troops from Palestine. It instructed 
one of its organs to demarcate the 
frontiers of the new state and during 
the transition period to administer a 
region already occupied by legitimate 
inhabitants having the same rights of 
self-determination as other peoples. 
Having thus assumed jurisdiction, the 
United Nations could not claim, on the 
pretext that the parties to the dispute 
were all sovereign states, that it was 
no longer required to deal with the 
matter. 

Moreover, Israel’s sovereignty was 
not absolute, since it had been given 
territorial and constitutional bounds 
from the very outset. Was there any 
other state whose constitution had 
been drafted by an international or- 
ganization, which had even specified 
the manner in which the state was to 
treat its nationals—as had been done 
by the Assembly in incorporating de- 
tailed provisions on human rights in 
the constitution of Israel—and_ laid 
down that certain places were to be 
subject to special provisions—as had 
been done by the Assembly in connec- 
tion with the Holy Places? If the As- 
sembly wished its own decisions to be 
respected, it must investigate, when- 
ever it received a complaint, whether 
the provisions it had laid down were 
in fact being applied; for Israel would 
not exist had the Assembly itself not 
so decided. That was why it was a 
fallacy to assert that the parties them- 
selves were primarily responsible for 
the problem. 

It has been asserted that at various 
times the parties had refused to ac- 
cept certain resolutions, and that a 
number of decisions had been over- 
taken by events. However, after the 
conclusion of the Armistice Agree- 
ments, the Assembly regularly re- 
affirmed its preceding resolutions, tak- 
ing note in each new resolution of the 
changes which had accurred in the 
situation. Following the cessation of 
hostilities, moreover, the two parties 
had signed before the Conciliation 
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Commission the Lausanne Protocol 
agreeing to accept the partition plan 
—including provisions for the inter- 
nationalization of Jerusalem — as a 
basis for their discussions with the 
Conciliation Commission. In _ that 
protocol Israel had declared its willing- 
ness to respect the rights of the refu- 
gees to their homes. 

The Conciliation © Commission’s 
efforts had been shipwrecked, not by 
the failure of the parties to under- 
take direct negotiations, but by Israel’s 
refusal to make concessions and to 
respect the General Assembly’s resolu- 
tions. If the Assembly failed to respect 
its own decisions, it would lose its 
raison d’étre and its very life. 


PLAN OF NEGOTIATION Mr. Shukairi 
proposed that the Arab states and 
Israel proceed to negotiate on the 
basis of their obligations under the 
Charter, Assembly resolutions and 
Lausanne Protocol through three 
Arab-Israeli committees which the 
Conciliation Commission could estab- 
lish. One would deal with the inter- 
nationalization of Jerusalem, another 
with the refugee problem and a third 
with the territorial settlements. 

The committees would include rep- 
resentatives of the population of Pal- 
estine, who would act as advisers on 
matters relating to the repatriation 
of refugees and the evaluation of and 
compensation to be made for lost 
and damaged property. One point of 
disagreement might remain: the ap- 
pointment of the first governor of 
Jerusalem, but the Committee might 
request His Holiness Pope Pius XII, 
whose impartiality was beyond ques- 
tion, to make the appointment. 

Today, said Mohamed Fadil AI- 
Jamali, of Iraq, the Jews occupy all 
that was allotted to them as well as 
lands allotted to the Arabs and have 
encroached upon the international 
zone of Jerusalem in defiance of Unit- 
ed Nations resolutions. They occupy 
homes belonging to hundreds of thou- 
sands of Arab refugees. They refuse to 
implement United Nations resolutions 
on the repatriation of Arab refugees. 
They have transferred their capital 
from Tel-Aviv to Jerusalem, not only 
defying the United Nations resolution 
on the internationalization of Jerusa- 
lem, but disrespecting the feelings of 
hundreds of millions of Moslems and 
Christians throughout the world. 


STABILITY THREATENED This state of 
affairs endangers not only peace and 
stability in the Middle East, but under- 
mines the very prestige of the United 
Nations. Before direct negotiations 
with Israel can take place, the United 
Nations must make sure that Israel 
respects United Nations resolutions 
on Palestine and is willing to imple- 
ment them. These very resolutions gave 
Israel its raison d’étre. If these resolu- 


tions do not stand then Israel itself 
cannot legally or morally stand. Israel 
cannot have it both ways. An Arab- 
Israeli meeting is of no use unless 
Israel can demonstrate to the world 
that it respects international obliga- 
tions, such as the internationalization 
of Jerusalem. 

The Conciliation Commission could 
not achieve anything substantial be- 
cause it has to deal with Israel which, 
profiting from all United Nations res- 
olutions that serve its purpose, other- 
wise takes an attitude quite negative 
to Arab rights and to United Nations 
resolutions. Furthermore, the members 
of the Commission represent states 
that do not wish to make any move on 
the Palestine issue which disturbs 
Israel, no matter how just and moral 
that move might be. The members of 
the Commission can hardly be sepa- 
rated from the policies of their gov- 
ernments. Mr. Al-Jamali appealed to 
the Conciliation Commission and to 
the governments represented, to all 
the Members of the United Nations, 
and to public opinion throughout the 
world to bring pressure on Israel to 
make it respect United Nations resolu- 
tions on Palestine and to show a readi- 
ness to implement them. 

A fait accompli accomplished by 
deliberate aggression in Palestine was 
being consolidated, Abdel Monem 
Mostafa, of Egypt, observed, as he 
cautioned the Members against its 
possible harmful consequences to the 
economic stability and political se- 
curity of Palestine. 


ARAB REFUGEE ISSUE The work of the 
Conciliation Commission during more 
than four years in which the Arab 
countries fully co-operated had as yet 
produced very little result. As early 
as 1949, it had become plain that only 
if the question of Arab refugees from 
Palestine were settled on a just and 
lasting basis could peace and stability 
return to the Near East. Arab refu- 
gees, the Arab states had urged, should 
be permitted to return to their homes; 
those who did not should be compen- 
sated. Only a handful of refugees, 
however, has been permitted to return 
home, only to be expelled again by 
Israel. Their property has been con- 
fiscated; their homes have been oc- 
cupied by Jewish immigrants. The 
most elementary human rights as pro- 
claimed in the Declaration of Human 
Rights adopted by the Assembly were 
denied to Arabs in Israeli occupied 
territory. 

The Conciliation Commission, ignor- 
ing United Nations decisions, at one 
time proposed that Israel repatriate 
a specific number of Arab refugees 
who could be integrated into the eco- 
nomic life of Israel. This was the very 
criterion advocated by Israel, one 
which the Arab states considered too 
restrictive. Furthermore, the Concilia- 
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tion Commission proposed that Israel 
compensate Arab refugees, but tied 
the rate of compensation to Israel’s 
financial status. Yet the unqualified 
right of refugees to compensation had 
been guaranteed by the Assembly in 
its 1948 resolution, and failure to 
comply would amount to confiscation 
of Arab property. Delay in compensa- 
tion could not be justified on the pre- 
text of Israel’s poor financial straits. 

Since the last Assembly session res- 
olution, Mr. Mostafa continued, the 
Conciliation Commission had dealt 
predominantly with the release of 
blocked accounts of Palestine Arabs 
from Israeli banks. This inverted the 
logical order for dealing with the refu- 
gee problem, disregarding the primary 
right of refugees to repatriation, and 
to compensation. 

The assertion of Israel that the 
Arab refugee problem was a direct 
consequence of the intervention of the 
Arab States in Palestine was in con- 
tradiction of the Security Council's 
records. The exodus of the Arabs 
from Palestine had started immediate- 
ly after the adoption of the partition 
plan in November 1947 and _ had 
reached a total of between 200,000 
and 400,000 before the intervention 
of the Arab States. 


ISRAELI VIEWS The immediate problem 
was to transform the armistice treaties 
Israel had concluded with Egypt, 
Syria, Jordan and Lebanon into stable 
treaties, the representative of Israel, 
Abba Eban, observed, Israel in its 
readiness to negotiate a final settle- 
ment would neither impose nor ac- 
cept any preconditions; each party 
should be free to make its own pro- 
posals and, by mutual consent, use 
United Nations machinery or other 
good offices to help them in their 
negotiations, 

Several major questions arose. Who 
should define and shape the peace 
settlement? What method was to be 
followed in the negotiations? Were 
the parties free to reach whatever 
agreements they might decide upon? 
Were Israel’s differences with the 
Arab states capable of swift and just 
settlement, without sacrifice of honor 
or of legitimate interest by either side? 

Primary responsibility rests with 
Israel and the Arab states to negotiate 
agreements for the settlement of their 
differences, Mr. Eban stated in answer- 
ing the questions. However, the United 
Nations could recommend that the 
parties undertake such direct negotia- 
tions. The Palestine problem no longer 
bore any ressemblance to the nature 
of the problem at the time of the 
mandate. It was now a problem of 
international relations between sover- 
eign states and thus had become as- 
similated to the normal pattern of in- 
ternational relations, practices and 
procedures. 
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A recommendation by the Assembly 
inviting the governments concerned 
to enter into direct negotiations was 
not merely appropriate in the persent 
circumstance but was over-due. The 
total absence of contact between 
Israel and the Arab states, for which 
the latter were responsible, was some- 
thing unique in the life of the con- 
temporary world. It contrasted sharply 
with other systems of regional co- 
operation. 


NONE BLAMELESS Mr. Eban then dis- 
cussed the policies of the Arab Gov- 
ernments toward United Nations res- 
olutions. A recital of the facts was 
not intended to reprove the Arab states 
for their past attitudes, but to suggest 
that they are hardly qualified to pose 
as champions of United Nations res- 
olutions, In all honesty, it had to be 
admitted that each of the governments 
concerned has on some _ occasion 
failed to comply with Assembly res- 
olutions. 

Opposition by the Arab states dif- 
fered, however, in that on three oc- 
casions it has taken the form of armed 
attacks and on another occasion the 
form of a stubborn blockade. They 
demanded compliance to resolutions 
when they could no longer be put 
into effect. Thus, at one time, the 
protection of religious interests could 
have been achieved either by the 
adoption of a Statute for the Holy 
Places, or by enclosing the principal 
Holy Places within an international 
enclave. But the Arab states were 
uninterested. Israel, on the other hand, 
always gave the greatest attention to 
any proposal which seemed likely to 
fulfil the interests of the international 
community in the protection of holy 
shrines and free access to them. 


STATUS OF RESOLUTIONS There are even 
more substantial arguments against 
tying a negotiated settlement to past 
resolutions. Individually and together, 
they have not produced an agreement 
or a settlement. Great transformations 
have come upon the area since the 
original resolutions were adopted. A 
sovereign state in place of an inter- 
national territory has emerged. A vast 
movement of people from Europe 
and the Arab world has increased the 
population of Israel by one million 
since the first refugee resolution was 
proposed. Great works projects for the 
employment and integration of refu- 
gees in Arab countries have been initi- 
ated. Armistice treaties have been con- 
cluded creating relationships and cir- 
cumstances completely unprovided for 
in the resolutions which preceded 
their signature; large parts of western 
Palestine have been annexed by Jor- 
dan and Egypt, in place of the estab- 
lishment of a separate Arab state 
economically federated with Israel. 
Boycott and blockade have been 


pressed by the Arab states for five 
years instead of the close economic 


co-operation originally envisaged; 
regimes and political systems have 
risen and fallen. New dispositions and 
tendencies of thought in all countries 
of the area emerge. How, therefore, 
can all these vast and revolutionary 
changes which have occurred be 
deemed to have no effect upon rec- 
ommendations regarded as effective 
in totally different circumstances pre- 
vailing years ago? 

Mr. Eban then submitted his views 
on the scope and shape of a settle- 
ment in Palestine. Turning first to the 
security question, he said the 1949 
system of armistice agreements do not 
constitute a satisfactory basis for rela- 
tions, because the military forces of 
both states have to stay in close and 
vigilant scrutiny of the frontiers. A 
series of incidents causing loss of life 
and dangerous tensions have resulted. 


TERMS OF SETTLEMENT More binding 
guarantees against aggression are re- 
quired than those contained in the 
armistice agreements, The peace settle- 
ment which succeeds them should con- 
tain strong affirmations of non-aggres- 
sion, for under the present situation 
governments are maintaining higher 
military budgets than they would in 
other circumstances, at the expense 
of the paramount needs of economic 
and social progress. 

Israel believes a peace settlement 
should contain the following security 
elements: non-aggression guarantees 
and obligations recognizing the terri- 
torial integrity of each state; provi- 
sions that would enable a reasonable 
limitation of military budgets and the 
avoidance of competitive re-armament; 
elimination of local outbreaks and vio- 
lence along the frontiers through 
armed incursions and _ infiltrations; 
opening the way to regional co-opera- 
tion for strengthening peace in the 
area as a whole within the terms of 
the United Nations Charter. 

Concerning territorial questions, 
Mr. Eban said the peace negotiations 
might consider the manner in which 
the armistice frontiers might be 
mutually adjusted. It would consider 
the elimination of demilitarized zones, 
where division of authority has caused 
great tensions at critical times. It 
would also enable adjustments to be 
made, by suitable exchanges, for re- 
uniting certain villages with their lands 
and fields in cases where the armistice 
frontiers now separate them. 

Turning to the refugee question, he 
said that this tragic suffering is the 
legacy of the war against Israel and, 
therefore, the responsibility of those 
who initiated the war. Israel viewed 
with profound anxiety the maintain- 
ance of these unhappy victims in a 
refugee status without any integration 
into the lives of communities in which 
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they would feel materially, spiritually 
and culturally at home. The peace 
negotiations should discuss the ques- 
tion of international co-operation for 
the solution of the refugee question. 


BLOCKED ACCOUNTS RELEASED At the in- 
vitation of the Conciliation Commis- 
sion, Israel agreed to the release of 
blocked accounts held by Arab refu- 
gees in Israel banks, although in so 
doing Israel in effect arranged for the 
flow of foreign currency into countries 
which are doing everything possible to 
struggle their economy by boycott, and 
which even maintain a claim of the 
existence of a state of war. Moreover, 
at the request of the request of the 
UNWRA, Israel took over full responsi- 
bility for the integration into Israel of 
19,000 refugees, and facilitated the 
uniting of families under an agreed 
program and thus facilitating the pass- 
age of thousands of refugees across 
the lines, notwithstanding the con- 
tinued existence of a condition far 
short of peace. 

Israel had also agreed to the request 
of the Conciliation Commission to dis- 
cuss compensation and had accepted 
the obligation to pay agreed compensa- 
tion for lands abandoned by Arab 
refugees. It will co-operate with the 
United Nations organs concerned in 
working out such a plan. Removing 
the abnormal conditions of boycott 
and blockade through a peace settle- 
ment would have a direct bearing on 
the degree and rate of progress in pay- 
ment of compensation. 

Mr. Eban then took up the ques- 
tion of economic relationships between 
Israel and the Arab states, and noted 
ways in which co-operation between 
peaceful states could enhance the eco- 
nomic welfare of the Middle East. The 
establishment of normal relations, in 
manifold fields should be given formal 
effect in diplomatic and international 
instruments. A Treaty of Peace should 
replace the Armistice Agreements. The 
boycott and blockade should be suc- 
ceeded by Trade Treaties and Transit 
Agreements. A Treaty of Commerce, 
Navigation and Friendship should re- 
place the ostracism and silence which 
mark our relationship today. Air 
Agreements, Visa Agreements and the 
Conventions which normally exist be- 
tween sovereign states at peace with 
each other should be negotiated. 


THE HOLY PLACES Any negotiations be- 
tween two states, he added, should not 
encroach upon the interests of any 
third state or upon those of the inter- 
national community in the Holy Land. 

Commenting on the list of United 
Nations resolutions on _ Palestine 
presented by the Syrian representative, 
Mr. Eban noted the omission of refer- 
ences to one forbidding belligerent 
rights and acts of hostility, boycott 
and blockade, adopted by the Security 
Council on September 1, 1951, and 
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consistently defied by the Arab states. 
Yet, he added, there could be no ques- 
tion regarding the binding nature of 
Security Council decisions taken under 
Article 25 of the Charter, although it 
remained a debatable matter whether 
Assembly resolutions adopted under 
Article 11 were in fact mandatory on 
Member states. The Foreign Minister 
of Egypt had expressed the view in 
1948 that Assembly resolutions had 
only optional effect and states had the 
right not to comply with them. The 
issue at that time, moreover, had been 
whether the right of non-compliance 
included the right to prevent other 
governments from implementing As- 
sembly decisions by the use of armed 
force. 

The states which had then opposed 
the partition resolution now invoked 
it and gave retrospective approval to 
its main provisions. 


CONCILIATORY SPIRIT With regard to a 
settlement of the Jerusalem issue, Mr. 
Eban recalled that the President of the 
Trusteeship Council, on April 4, 1950, 
had reported that Israel had shown a 
conciliatory spirit and had submitted 
new proposals which represented con- 
siderable progress toward a settlement 
of the problem of Jerusalem and the 
Holy Places, although differing from 
the draft Statute for Jerusalem, and 
the Trusteeship Council resolution. 
The President, however, had been un- 
able to contact representatives of Jor- 
dan, which administered sectors of 
Jerusalem. Although previous schemes 
had proved impracticable, Israel was 
still seeking means to carry out the 
principal objectives of the United Na- 
tions, Mr. Eben asserted. 


REFUGEE SITUATION Reverting to the 
issue of Palestine refugees, he em- 
phasized that when the Assembly 
adopted the resolution of December 
11, 1948, it considered as an indis- 
pensable condition that the refugees 
not only wish to return to their homes, 
but be prepared to live at peace with 
their neighbors. Moreover, they were 
to be permitted to do so at the earliest 
date which proved practicable. Criteria 
of peace and practiability were thus 
the original conditions of the Assem- 
bly. Israel would continue to seek 
means to assist the international com- 
muuity in its projects of relief and 
re-integration of the refugees. Defer- 
ment of negotiations for a peace settle- 
ment, Mr. Eban warned, would mean 
a delay in a complete, humanitarian 
and lasting solution of the refugee 
question. So intricate a problem could 
not be settled in the absence of nor- 
mal intercourse between the parties or 
on any basis other than full co-opera- 
tion between the Governments in the 
area. 

As to pre-conditions for negotia- 
tions, Israel favored mixed committees 
to discuss the individual components 


of the peace settlement and subse- 
quently to consolidate them in a single 
settlement. The Arab states had re- 
jected that view and made adherence 
to Assembly resolutions a pre-condi- 
tion. The Conciliation Commission 
had found the Arab position inap- 
propriate, especially where the con- 
ditions referred to the principles of 
the resolutions. It had advised against 
singling out any one principle for 
special recognition. In practice, the 
negotiation of a peace settlement 
would be tantamount to a solution of 
the refugee problem; it was illogical 
to reject such negotiation and yet 
demand such a solution. 


BORDER EPISODES Speaking on behalf 
of Jordan, by special authorization, 
Mr. Al-Jamali said that the Armis- 
tice Agreement signed at Rhodes be- 
tween Jordan and Israel on April 3, 
1949 envisaged a total cessation of 
hostilities along the whole demarcation 
line separating the two countries. But, 
every month since April 1949, Israel 
had fired upon Jordanians or made 
armed incursions into Jordan territory. 
If there were raids from the other 
side, they were in fact the spontaneous 
actions of unfortunate refugees goaded 
to desperation by the contemplation 
of their farms being exploited by 
Israel settlers or lying derelict and 
falling into ruins. Jordan had en- 
deavored to suppress those spontane- 
Ous acts of revenge. It had never 
planned raids on Israel territory. 

At the beginning of 1952 a new 
agreement had been concluded which 
forbade the opening of fire on civilians, 
although that had already been cate- 
gorically prohibited by the Armistice 
Agreement. Israel insisted that the 
agreement should be renewable every 
two weeks. On May 6, they had re- 
fused to agree to any further renewal, 
alleging that Jordan had taken no 
extraordinary measures to curb infil- 
tration into the neutral zone or into 
Israel. Mr. Al-Jamali declared on be- 
half of Jordan that the acts of aggres- 
sion and terrorism committed by Israel 
had made peace less likely today than 
three years ago. 

The representative of Israel, Mr. 
Eban, categorically denied these 
charges by Jordan. The documents at 
the disposal of the Committee, he as- 
serted, namely, the reports of the 
Chief of Staff of the Truce Supervision 
Organization gave not the slightest 
support to the version according to 
which Jordan was the aggrieved party 
in recent incidents. The Security Coun- 
cil had dismissed one complaint by 
Jordan with indignation. The number 
of Israeli nationals who had _ been 
killed, wounded or abducted and the 
number of murders and attempted 
murders had been very high. 

Israel and Jordan had concluded a 
frontier adjustment agreement in an 
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effort to re-group agricultural proper- 
ties, but that agreement had not been 
ratified by Jordan. The representatives 
of the United Nations on the spot 
advised the parties to conclude supple- 
mentary agreements in order to 
strengthen the Armistice Agreement, 
which had never been expected to re- 
main in force for so long. The state- 
ment, if at all relevant to the discus- 
sion, demonstrated the urgent need 
for free and direct negotiations. 


TOWARD A SETTLEMENT ‘The time had 
come to make serious effort to reach 
a peaceful settlement of the Palestine 
question, said Finn Moe, of Norway, 
in introducing a joint draft resolution 
sponsored by Norway and the delega- 
tions of Canada, Denmark, Ecuador, 
the Netherlands, and Uruguay. Normal 
relations between Israel and the neigh- 
boring states were necessary, for the 
unsettled situation in the Near East 
was a factor making for instability in 
the world. A new start must be made, 
on a new basis; the time had come to 
appeal to the parties concerned to 
meet in direct negotiation to settle 
the outstanding differences between 
them. 

With this in mind, the draft resolu- 
tion took note of the Conciliation 
Commission’s progress report contain- 
ing a suggestion that general or partial 
agreeement could be sought through 
direct negotiation, with United Na- 
tions assistance or mediation. Indirect 
negotiations could hardly succeed 
when the parties were all sovereign 
states, and the United Nations and 
its bodies or agencies could only rec- 
ommend and not impose any solution. 
Primary responsibility for reaching a 
settlement rested on the parties them- 
selves, and that was stated in the 
first paragraph of the joint draft res- 
olution. 

The United Nations could not act 
as a tribunal or a court of arbitration. 
Some resolutions on the Palestine 
question were weak because they 
failed to obtain the greatest possible 
measure of preliminary agreement. 

The sponsors were fully aware of 
the difficulties of the problem, par- 
ticularly those presentedby the un- 
settled refugee question. Nevertheless, 
he doubted the wisdom of making di- 
rect negotiation conditional upon set- 
tlement of that question. Settlement 
perhaps had been rendered more diffi- 
cult because the matter had been con- 
sidered in isolation. A comprehensive 
settlement would be preferable. 

The report of the Conciliation Com- 
mission for Palestine and the state- 
ment made by its Chairman at the be- 
ginning of this discussion, revealed 
some slight progress recently in re- 
lations between Arab states and Israel. 
Progress had also been made in the 
release of bank accounts and the 
question of compensation for Palestine 
refugees. It would appear from re- 
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ports concerning the Near East that 
the idea of direct negotiations was not 
as unwelcome as it had previously 
been. The solution might at least be 
brought nearer by that means, and if 
there were any prospect of a more 
favorable atmosphere, the United Na- 
tions should certainly do its best to 
encourage it by expressing its ad- 
vocacy of such a course. It was ob- 
vious that the Conciliation Commis- 
sion would be ready to offer its 
services if the parties so desired. 

The sponsoring delegations, he con- 

cluded, had endeavored to make the 
joint draft resolution as neutral as 
possible in order not to prejudice the 
position of any of the parties. It was 
a sincere appeal for direct negotiations 
towards permanent peace in the Near 
East. 
EIGHT-POWER PROPOSALS Under the 
eight-power draft resolution (Cuba 
and Panama subsequently joined in 
its sponsorship) the Assembly would 
recall its earlier resolutions and those 
of the Security Council on Palestine, 
especially those which requested the 
parties to achieve at an early date 
agreement on a final settlement of 
their outstanding differences. Its op- 
erative provisions would (1) call upon 
all the parties to desist from any 
further acts of hostility; (2) reaffirm 
the principle that the Governments 
concerned have the primary responsi- 
bility for reaching a settlement of 
their outstanding differences; (3) ac- 
cordingly, urge these Governments to 
enter at an early date into direct 
negotiations for the establishment of 
such a settlement; (4) request the 
Conciliation Commission to be avail- 
able for that purpose, if so desired 
by the parties. 

All the Latin American countries, 
felt Enrique Rodriguez Fabregat, of 
Uruguay, were anxious to persuade the 
parties to the dispute in Palestine to 
iake the logical first step of negotia- 
tion. Despite the bitter recriminations 
which the parties to the dispute hurled 
at each other in the Committee, it 
was nevertheless true that they were 
there sitting at the same table with 
each other, and he could not believe 
that they would be incapable of 
meeting together and carrying out, for 
the welfare of their own children, the 
same type of work as they carried out 
in the United Nations Committee in 
the interest of international peace. 

In reviewing the provisions of the 
draft resolution, he said the reference 
in the preamble to previous resolutions 
of the Assembly was to those resolu- 
tions which were designed to bring 
about conciliation, direct negotiation 
and the settlement of problems in 
Palestine. There was certainly no in- 
tention of referring to resolutions 
which might have been passed and 
might have in any way hindered the 
achievement of peace. 





HUMAN CASE STRONG Another sponsor, 
Marga A. M. Klompé, of the Nether- 
lands, observed that on the one hand 
events following the partition decision 
had caused the displacement of hun- 
dreds of thousands of Arabs from 
their homes in Palestine, while on the 


other there were the Jewish immi- 
grants, the victims in Europe of an 
anti-Semitism which had not yet com- 
pletely died out, who had seen at last 
an opportunity to return to their old 
homeland of Palestine and who had 
been faced on doing so with the need 
to repel attacks from neighboring 
states. Both parties had a strong hu- 
man case. 

All concerned, the Arab states, Is- 
rael, and the United Nations, had 
merits and mistakes to their record. 
The United Nations had exhausted 
all possibilities in its efforts to find a 
solution, It was obvious that a new 
start had to be made and the only 
method seemed to be direct negotia- 
tions between the Governments con- 
cerned. The proper procedure now 
would be to give all parties complete 
freedom to table whatever proposal 
they desired to discuss. 

Several other representatives spoke 
in support of the 8-power draft resolu- 
tion. 


DIRECT NEGOTIATION ADVOCATED Past 
debates revealed that a fundamental 
problem had to be faced if the Pal- 
estine question was to be dealt with 
effectively, said Philip C. Jessup, of 
the United States. So far the United 
Nations had negotiated with the parties 
and the parties had negotiated with 
the United Nations, but the parties 
had not as yet negotiated with each 
other. There was in reality no sub- 
stitute in the regulation of interna- 
tional differences for direct negotia- 
tion between the parties. 

The fruitful results attained by the 
Mixed Armistice Commission and the 
Mixed Committee on Blocked Ac- 
counts proved that direct negotiations 
on the larger problems were not only 
possible but desirable. He referred to 
a statement to the Assembly by John 
Foster Dulles on December 11, 1948, 
asserting that by their voting the 
parties concerned had, in effect, told 
the Assembly that the remaining is- 
sues in Palestine could be dealt with 
only through the processes of con- 
ciliation or negotiation. Mr. Dulles 
also had said that the primary respon- 
sibility devolved upon the parties di- 
rectly concerned, since the Assembly 
did not have the power to command 
them or to lay upon them precise in- 
junctions. 

If the parties could be induced to 
agree to direct negotiations it would 
not be difficult to reach agreement 
upon procedures whereby the United 
Nations could assist them. The United 
Nations would always be ready to 
assist them. 
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Although direct negotiations gave 
the best hope of a settlement, Djura 
Nincic, of Yugoslavia, said, that did 
not imply that the United Nations 
should be divested of all responsibility. 
The Conciliation Commission should, 
on the contrary, continue to assist the 
parties. 

At the present time peace reigned 
in the Middle East, although it was a 
somewhat precarious peace, the repre- 
sentative of France, Pierre Ordon- 
neau observed, The United Nations 
in arranging the armistice had fulfilled 
its obligations under the Charter. The 
re-establishment of peace in Palestine 
was a magnificent feat. 


NEED FOR PEACE TREATIES For a full 
settlement, the state of armistice must 
be transformed by signed and ratified 
peace treaties into a legal state of 
peace. That entailed an agreement be- 
tween the parties on a whole series of 
political and economic problems and 
necessitated the conclusion of one or 
more treaties. The fundamental task of 
the United Nations under the Charter 
was to maintain peace. On the other 
hand, the auestion of the final political 
settlement of the frontiers or of the 
payment of compensation to certain 
people was the primary responsibility 
of the parties to the dispute. 

The Counciliation Commission had 
achieved only limited results, because 
it could not make up for the lack of 
any will towards reconciliation on the 
part of the parties concerned. The 
work would not have been any more 
successful if the Commission had had 
more members or if its headquarters 
had been at Jerusalem. Unfortunately, 
most of the Arab delegations had 
ignored it to the point of not even 
replying to its letters. Those delega- 
tions had no right, therefore, to critic- 
ize a failure for which they themselves 
were responsible. Even at that the 
record of the Commission’s effort was 
not wholly negative. 

To lay down that no negotiation was 
possible, except on the basis of imple- 
mentation of the Assembly’s resolu- 
tions, would lead nowhere. Negotia- 
tions in which the parties could not 
compromise on any point ceased ot be 
negotiations. Moreover, there were a 
great many resolutions, some of them 
contradictory, and for practical rea- 
sons it was impossible to carry them 
completely into effect. 


BOUNDARIES ALTERED ‘The representa- 
tive of New Zealand, Leslie Knox 
Munro noted that the war in Palestine 
had left Israel with boundaries other 
than those laid down by the 1947 
resolution. It had enabled Jordan to 
extend its frontiers and had forced 
over a million refugees to seek shelter 
in the Arab states where they now 
constituted a grave social and humani- 
tarian problem. It had caused the city 
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of Jerusalem to be occupied simul- 
taneously by both Jordan and Israel. 
And finally, it had created a state of 
tension which threatened stability and 
peace in an area which was vital to 
the stability and peace of the entire 
world. 

It was primarily for Israel and the 
Arab states to remove that tension. 
The United Nations should not, of 
course, drop the question, but no 
action which it could take would be 
decisive. 

The Conciliation Commission would 
continue to play its part by assisting 
the Governments concerned in set- 
tling their differences, but its role must 
be one of assistance; it should refrain 
from playing any direct part in the 
negotiations. The Conciliation Com- 
mission had no power to secure the 
implementation of General Assembly 
resolutions. 


ROLE OF RESOLUTIONS Should the As- 
sembly seek, however, to lay down the 
basis for these direct negotiations? It 
should not, of course, turn away from 
its previous resolutions, but it would 
be well to note that those resolutions 
had been designed to meet situations 
existing at the time they were adopted. 
The present situation was different and 
had led the parties to change their 
attitude towards those resolutions. 

Israel, for example, considered that 
those resolutions could no longer serve 
as a basis for direct negotiations. 
While appreciating Israel’s efforts to 
establish itself as a state and while not 
minimizing the difficulties raised by the 
influx into so small a territory of Jew- 
ish refugees from Europe and the 
Middle East, his delegation was bound 
to confess that it was disappointed in 
Israel’s attitude in regard to the ques- 
tion of the repatriation of Palestine 
refugees. 

For their part, the Arab states had 
been prepared to enter into direct 
negotiations provided they were based 
on the resolutions adopted by the As- 
sembly on the Palestine question, That 
attitude of the Arab states was irre- 
concilable with the facts. Those states 
had opposed the 1947 General Assem- 
bly resolution and had disregarded 
the provisions of paragraph 5 of the 
1948 resolution. 

It would therefore be unwise to 
bind negotiations between the parties 
to resolutions of the Assembly since 
neither side had been consistent in its 
attitude towards them. There was, 
however, no reason why either party 
should not use the Assembly resolu- 
tions on that problem as a basis for 
discussion, 


CONCILIATION COMMISSION CONTRIBUTIONS 
It was unfortunate that the efforts of 
the Conciliation Commission should 
not have been more successful, Lord 
Llewellyn, of the United Kingdom, 


observed. Nevertheless, the value of its 
preliminary work on the valuation of 
Arab property with a view to com- 
pensation should not be underesti- 
mated. Moreover, the unconditional 
release of the blocked Arab accounts 
in Israel was a great step forward and 
an augury of future progress in that 
field. The members of the Commis- 
sion were the first to realize this was 
not enough. It had successively tried 
different procedures: conciliation, 
mixed commissions, mediation, with 
no success. The responsibility for that 
failure, however, lay with the parties 
concerned, and not with the Commis- 
sion itself. A larger commission or one 
with a different composition could 
scarcely have done more. With no 
authority over the parties and unable 
to impose a settlement upon them, 
the Commission had worked tirelessly 
and with great tact and patience to 
bring the parties together. Therefore, 
it would be unwise to change the com- 
position of the Commission. If, how- 
ever, bringing the membership of the 
Conciliation Commission down to five 
would help the parties to negotiate 
objectively, the United Kingdom would 
be prepared to consider the proposal, 
provided, of course, that the two addi- 
tional members were selected from 
among absolutely neutral states. 


NEW APPROACH REQUIRED The four- 
power draft resolution also proposed 
that the Conciliation Commission 
should have its headquarters in Jeru- 
salem; it was preferable to leave this 
decision to the Commission itself. It 
should be noted with satisfaction that 
neither Israel nor the Arab States had 
rejected the principle of direct negotia- 
tions. Since conciliation and media- 
tion had failed, the United Kingdom 
delegation was convinced that a new 
procedure should be tried. Certainly, 
if the parties agreed to enter into di- 
rect negotiations, they could find an 
initial point of agreement; as soon as a 
single point had been satisfactorily 
settled, the other problems would cer- 
tainly seem less intractable. 

Lord Llewellyn appealed to the Arab 
States not to insist on prior conditions 
to direct negotiations. It was obvious 
that agreement could be reached only 
by way of mutual concessions and on 
a realistic basis, 

Assembly resolutions were recom- 
mendations to the parties to a dispute 
and, as such, carried great authority; 
nevertheless, the resolutions inevitably 
took account of the situation at the 
time of its adoption and did not neces- 
sarily bind the Assembly for ever. In 
the present case, the Assembly would 
certainly not wish one of its resolu- 
tions to stand in the way of an agree- 
ment between the parties. 

The parties might be prepared to 
consider other solutions than those in- 





corporated in earlier Assembly resolu- 
tions. At the sixth session, the United 
Kingdom representative had already 
said that in his opinion a majority of 
the refugees would find a happier and 
more stable home amongst their Arab 
brethren. Of course refugees were en- 
titled to fair and full compensation 
for the property they had left in 
Palestine and that was a subject on 
which the efforts of the Conciliation 
Commission had been especially en- 
couraging. 


CHANGES PROPOSED Several delegations, 
while supporting the eight-power draft 
resolution expressed disatisfaction with 
some of its provisions and accordingly 
offered amendments to it. 

Fausto A. Soto, of Chile, felt that 
the eight-power draft resolution did 
not sufficiently emphasize the import- 
ance of the earlier resolutions. The 
Chilean delegation therefore submitted 
an amendment which urged the parties 
to bear in mind the need to give con- 
sideration in their negotiations to the 
fundamental principles contained in 
the relevant resolutions of the General 
Assembly. 

Carlos A. Siri, of El Salvador, 
urged that the draft resolutions might 
be interpreted as a tacit recognition 
that the decisions of the Assembly in 
the past were null and void. Delega- 
tions would assume great responsi- 
bility if by their hasty action they 
nullified decisions which the United 
Nations had adopted after long dis- 
cussion and mature reflexion. 

How could the Committee decide, 
particularly after hearing the state- 
ment of the representative of Israel, 
to allow Israel and the Arab States to 
conclude a general or partial agree- 
ment through direct negotiations with- 
out taking steps to safeguard the un- 
questionable interests of the Christian 
world in Jerusalem? Certain aspects 
of the Palestine question did not mere- 
ly concern the parties to the dispute, 
but also involved United Nations re- 
sponsibility. The United Nations could 
not abandon its interest in the fate of 
the Palestine refugees when the As- 
sembly had repeatedly recognized their 
right to be repatriated or to receive 
fair compensation. 


FIVE-POWER AMENDMENT Accordingly, 
El Salvador together with Colombia, 
Costa Rica, Haiti, and Honduras 
offered an amendment. Under this 
five-power amendment, the Assembly 
would express its appreciation of 
the efforts made by the Concilia- 
tion Commission in the discharge 
of its functions. It would urge the 
states concerned, in keeping with 
Charter provisions on the peaceful 
settlement of disputes, and also within 
the framework of previous Assembly 
resolutions on Palestine, to enter at an 
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early date into direct negotiations for 
the establishment of a settlement. In 
so doing, the parties would avail them- 
selves of the good offices of the Con- 
ciliation Commission and the facilities 
of the United Nations. Secondly, the 
Conciliation Commission would be 
urged to continue its efforts to help 
the parties reach the pacific settlement 
of their differences, in particular by 
arranging for the initiation of direct 
negotiations between them. Finally, 
the Commission would be asked to 
render progress reports periodically, 
and the Secretary-General would con- 
tinue to provide facilities for carrying 
out the terms of the resolution. 

One of the sponsors of this amend- 
ment, Fabio Fournier of Costa Rica 
expressed the view that the eight- 
power draft resolution could not lead 
to a real settlement. The smaller coun- 
tries owed their continued existence 
to the fact that the more powerful 
states had respected moral principles 
and to the fact that public opinion 
accepted neither aggression nor vio- 
lence. They did their utmost to 
strengthen and perfect the rules of 
international law and would regard as 
dangerous any weakening or admis- 
sion of defeat by the United Nations. 
If the Committee adopted a resolution 
under which the parties concerned 
could settle their differences without 
regard to previous resolutions, it 
would renounce the Organization’s 
competence in the matter and it would 
be impossible for the United Nations, 
if necessary, to call upon the parties 
to carry out any other decisions it 
might take. Lastly, to let it be under- 
stood that the United Nations had 
been mistaken in adopting the 1948 
resolutions while affirming that it had 
been justified in deciding on the par- 
tition of Palestine and the creation ot 
the State of Israel in 1947 would be 
tantamount to an admission that the 
only valid decisions were those ap- 
plied by force of arms or by political 
or economic power. 


SAFEGUARDING HOLY PLACES Jorge Fidel 
Duron, of Honduras, reminded the 
Committee that at first, countries had 
been prone to blame each other for 
the failure to find a solution for that 
problem, but now they had shifted the 
blame to the Palestine Conciliation 
Commission. The Commission, how- 
ever, had and still served a_ useful 
purpose. His delegation endorsed the 
joint draft resolution which advocated 
a method of settlkement which was 
inherent in the practice and tradition 
of his country. Its support was sub- 
ject to two essential conditions: first, 
the draft resolution should recall the 
obligations assumed under the reso- 
lutions of November 29, 1947 and 
December 11, 1948; it should also 
reaffirm the principle contained in 
those resolutions, namely, that Jeru- 


salem should be placed under an in- 
ternational regime offering every type 
of safeguard to protect the Holy 
Places. Secondly, the resolution should 
provide for the continuation and, if 
necessary, the strengthening of the 
Conciliation Commission, which had 
done much useful work. 


CONTINUING COMMISSION’S ROLE The 
Conciliation Commission deserved the 
highest praise for its persistent efforts 
and for the progress it had made with 
regard to the release of the blocked 
accounts, Juan Bautista de Lavalle, 
of Peru, observed on submitting an 
amendment to the eight-power draft 
resolution. While welcoming the re- 
minder of the parties that it was their 
duty to settle their dispute by peace- 
ful means and the appeal to them to 
refrain from any act of hostility in 
the future, it was unwise to insist on 
the principle that it was primarily the 
duty of the governments concerned 
to settle their outstanding differences. 
The part to be played by the United 
Nations should not be minimized on 
that account. The Peruvian delega- 
tion therefore proposed an amend- 
ment so as to mention the United 
Nations competence in the matter and 
the importance of the resolutions pre- 
viously adopted by the Security Coun- 
cil and the General Assembly on the 
Palestine question. It was essential to 
take the proper steps to ensure free- 
dom of access to the Holy Places. 
Peru, a Catholic country, was one of 
the champions of that cause and 
would continue to defend it. 

Mr. Sie Oen Siang, of Indonesia, 
supported the second draft resolution 
sponsored by his country along with 
Pakistan, Afghanistan, and Iran. A 
peaceful settlement might be reached 
through direct or indirect negotiations 
between the parties; the negotia- 
tions would depend on circumstances 
and the matters discussed, but what- 
ever happened they must be based 
on the previous Assembly resolutions. 


OTHER CRITICSMS Other delegations also 
voiced dissatisfaction with the eight- 
power draft resolution. The previous 
United Nations resolutions should be 
reaffirmed and not merely recalled, C. 
Kondapi, of India, told the Commit- 
tee. United Nations objectives in 
Palestine should be specified and the 
basis for the recommended negotia- 
tions should be made clear. India felt 
some concern on hearing the Israel 
representative state that the previous 
resolutions had been rendered obso- 
lete by the march of events and could 
not serve as a basis for negotiations. 
These resolutions should continue to 
be the basis for negotiations unless 
the parties themselves agreed on any 
other basis. It would be as well to 
transfer the Commission’s headquar- 
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ters to Jerusalem for then it would 
be in more direct contact with the 
parties; it would be able to judge the 
situation in a more realistic way and 
its work would thus be made easier. 
Moreover, if the number of its mem- 
bers was increased, its work would 
become more effective. The four- 
power draft resolution had _ been 
framed in a conciliatory spirit and 
did not deviate in any way from 
earlier resolutions. 

The Palestine refugees who had 
been driven from their homes must 
be permitted to return and those who 
decided not to do so must be com- 
pensated for their property, Pao-Yu 
Yin, of China, observed. To disregard 
that principle would be contrary to the 
spirit and the letter of the Charter. 
While it had been rightly said that 
Assembly resolutians were not sub- 
stitutes for solutions, members must 
endeavor to achieve solutions through 
those resolutions. 

There was no reason why the Unit- 
ed Nations should change the stand 
it had hitherto taken on the Palestine 
question, but it should avoid bringing 
pressure to bear on the parties to the 
dispute. The Chinese delegation there- 
fore called on the sponsors of the two 
draft resolutions before the Committee 
to examine the possibility of combin- 
ing them in a single text. 

Mr. Azambel, of Turkey, said that 
although desired results under the As- 
sembly resolutions ~had not been 
achieved, this could not be taken to 
mean that the methods and decisions 
in question had been inappropriate or 
not susceptible of implementation, 
but rather that the necessary effort 
had not as yet been made to arrive at 
useful solutions. 

Positive results could not be ex- 
pected from a draft resolution which 
implied the imposition of the method 
of direct negotiations in conditions to 
which one of the parties concerned 
had objected. 

Count d’Aspremont Lynden, of 
Belgium, observed that only direct 
negotiation could achieve the peace 
which was unanimously desired. A 
peace imposed by third parties would 
not be a true peace. Instruments of 
conciliation and good offices could 
only be a means of assistance. 

The best formula for conciliation 
would be ineffective if it was rejected 
outright by one of the parties con- 
cerned. Since the Arabs, for reasons 
which he found difficult to under- 
stand, but of which they alone were 
the judges, refused to accept the 
eight-power draft resolution, it was 
bound to fail. He would therefore ab- 
stain on the eight-power draft reso- 
lution. 


RECONCILING PROPOSALS Commenting 


on the statements which had been 
made in the debate, Luis Quintanilla, 
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TWO REPRESENTATIVES of Syria photographed at a meeting of the ad hoc Political Committee, 
Ahmed Shukairi (left) and Adib Daoudi. 


of Mexico, asked why a new course 
could not be adopted. What, he asked, 
could be lost in trying the procedure 
of direct negotiations? By co-operating 
in finding a solution, the Arabs and 
Israelis would give an example to the 
world. The various proposals sub- 
mitted to the Committee should be 
combined in one document. 


NEW DRAFT These consultations took 
place and as a result Mr. Moe, of 
Norway, introduced a revised eight- 
power draft resolution which, he said, 
took into account the relevant points 
raised in the Chilean and joint Latin 
American amendments and thus in- 
cluded three new features: the prin- 
ciple that the direct negotiations 
should be without prejudice to the 
respective rights and claims of the 
parties and reminders that the prin- 
cipal objectives of the United Nations 
in the Palestine question and the re- 
ligious interests of third parties were 
to be kept in mind. The eight co-spon- 
sors had tried to render the revised 
text as neutral as possible. As the 
Conciliation Commission had done 
previously, they appealed to the par- 
ties to initiate and conduct direct ne- 
gotiations without. prior conditions. 
They feared that if such prior condi- 
tions were laid down, the negotiations 
would never get under way. Neither 
of the parties was being asked to aban- 
don its rights or claims; on the con- 
trary, in the course of the negotia- 
tions, both were free to put forward 
whatever claims they considered justi- 
fied. 

Mr. Soto, of Chile, confirming that 


the Latin American’ sponsors of 
amendments were withdrawing them, 
said that the new eight-power draft 
clearly specified that within the 
framework of the negotiations, the 
parties might take into account previ- 
ous Assembly resolutions, adhering 
not strictly to the letter of those de- 
cisions, but rather to the objectives 
which had led the United Nations to 
adopt them. It also gave special atten- 
tion to the religious interests of third 
parties. Peru withdrew its amend- 
ment, and Costa Rica withdrew the 
amendment it had offered along with 
Colombia, El Salvador, Haiti and 
Honduras. 


ARAB CRITICISMS Representatives of 
the Arab States spoke critically of the 
revised draft. Mr. El-Ghoussein, of 
Yemen, said that it did nothing to 
bridge the gap between the parties to 
the dispute, and could only aggravate 
the situation. In reality, the issue to 
be settled was not between Israel and 
the Arab States, but between Isracl 
and the Palestine Arabs. Nor did the 
revised draft state explicitly that the 
proposed negotiations must be based 
on the relevant Assembly resolutions. 

Mr. Dejany, of Saudi Arabia, made 
the same points and added that nei- 
ther the United Nations nor any other 
authority was competent to impose 
on the Arab States direct negotiations 
for the settlement of those questions, 
since it could not be argued that they 
constituted an international dispute 
within the meaning of the Charter and 
a threat to international peace and 
security. 
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The revised draft like the original 
was evasive, obscure, vague and par- 
tial, according to Mr. Al-Jamali, of 
Iraq. So long as the rights of the 
Arab refugees were ignored or vio- 
lated, the Iraqi Government would 
not change its attitude. 

A solution to the Palestine situa- 
tion had already been found and em- 
bodied in resolutions of the Assem- 
bly, so that the problem was no 
longer the settlement of a dispute by 
peaceful means but the finding of 
ways to implement decisions already 
taken, Mr. Shukairi, of Syria ob- 
served. Machinery for implementa- 
tion had also been set up in the form 
of the Palestine Conciliation Commis- 
sion, under the Assembly resolutions. 
The resolution of December 11, 1948, 
had quite clearly instructed the Con- 
ciliation Commission to facilitate the 
repatriation of refugees, and the pro- 
cedure laid down in the Assembly 
resolutions was clearly independent of 
the agreement of the parties to the 
dispute. 

Since the Assembly had already, in 
its resolutions, made definite decisions 
concerning the repatriation and the re- 
settlement of refugees, and the inter- 
nationalization of Jerusalem, those 
questions should be considered as out- 
side the dispute subsisting between 
the parties, 

The Conciliation Commission had 
been established for the purpose not 
only of conciliation but of implemen- 
tation of General Assembly resolu- 
tions. The Conciliation Commission 
had been instructed to facilitate the 
repatriation of refugees and to pre- 
pare a draft statute for the interna- 
tionalization of Jerusalem. 


He appealed to Israel not to be 
intransigent and to adhere to the reso- 
lutions of the General Assembly. He 
warned that country that it might be 
losing its final opportunity of finding 
peace and tranquillity. As he had said 
previously, the loss of the Arab refu- 
gees from the population would in- 
volve a loss of only one out of sixty. 
However, in the hour of danger which 
might affect the whole world, the en- 
tire State of Israel might be imperilled. 


A PROPOSAL As the debate drew to a 
close, Mr. Mostafa, of Egypt, ex- 
plained that the Arab States had 
asked for the insertion of the item in 
the agenda of the present session as 
they had been anxious to give new 
life to the Conciliation Commission 
and see the United Nations resolu- 
tions implemented by the return of 
the Arab refugees to Palestine. Since 
the discussions in the Committee did 
not give much hope of a settlement, 
and since his delegation was opposed 
to the adoption of a resolution which 
would only worsen the situation in 
Palestine, he would agree to the with- 
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drawal of the item, it being under- 
stood that the Arab States would re- 
tain the right to ask for its inclusion 
in the agenda of the next session. 

Mr. Al-Jamali termed the revised 
eight-power draft neither practical 
nor realistic, and said it would be bet- 
ter to have no resolution at all, leav- 
ing the Conciliation Commission to 
continue its work under past resolu- 
tions, than to adopt one like this, full 
of ambiguities and likely to worsen 
tension in the Middle East. Accord- 
ingly, he appealed to the sponsors of 
the eight-power draft resolution to 
withdraw it. 

Commenting on these proposals, 
Mr. Quintanilla, of Mexico, said it 
would be merely logical and a mat- 
ter of common sense to accede to 
them since the principal objective was 
a settlement satisfactory to both par- 
ties to the dispute. The intentions and 
will of the parties to the problem were 
more important than the words of 
any formula for its solution. 

But, he continued, perhaps the 
wishes of both sides would be met if 
the eight-power draft resolution were 
further amended to include a specific 
reference to obligations under former 
resolutions of the Assembly which 
the parties would bear in mind in 
their direct negotiations. Canada, 
thereafter, introduced on behalf of 
the sponsors a revised eight-power 
draft resolution meeting in part the 
proposals of Mexico, by referring to 
the resolutions of the United Nations. 


SINCERE EFFORT MADE Mr. Jessup, of 
the United States, observed that it was 
enough to compare the text of the 
eight-power draft resolution as orig- 
inally introduced with its present 
form in order to be convinced that 
the sponsors of the proposal had made 
a sincere effort to meet all points of 
view. 

The Arab States continued to op- 
pose the wording of the draft and 
were now criticizing the very idea of 
direct negotiations. The United States 
delegation obviously could not repu- 
diate the principle of direct negotia- 
tions which it had advocated for years 
and which it had recommended in the 
Palestine case since 1928. 

This did not mean that the parties 
must abandon their legitimate rights 
and interests and were entitled to cast 
aside the various resolutions of the 
Assembly on the question of Palestine, 

The members of the Conciliation 
Commission would always be ready 
to assist the parties in reaching a solu- 
tion of the serious problems which 
divided them and were so great a 
threat to the stability and prosperity 
of the whole Middle East. 

Mr. Eban (Israel) said that the de- 
bate revealed that the United Nations 
desired a directly-negotiated peace set- 


tlement between Israel and the Arab 
States and that it did not wish its past 
policies and objectives to be swept 
aside. On the other hand, it did not 
desire the peace negotiations to lack 
the flexibility and innovation which 
had marked all successful negotia- 
tions in political history. The eight 
sponsors of the draft resolution, the 
seven authors of the amendments and 
the states concerned with the security 
of the Middle East appeared to have 
found a precise balance between those 
considerations. 


ISRAELI SUPPORT Although Israel would 
have supported the original, simple 
draft, it would co-operate sincerely in 
the revised resolution in tribute to the 
processes of conciliation and mutual 
adjustment evinced by the entire neu- 
tral body of the United Nations. 


He asserted that Israel was ready 
to recognize and respect the principal 
objectives pursued by the United Na- 
tions in the matter and to seek the 
means by which those objectives 
might yet be fulfilled in the context 
of his country’s present situation. 
Israel would certainly consider that 
in the forthcoming negotiations, in- 
ternational measures to solve the refu- 
gee question, with full co-operation 
by his country and the Arab States, 
within the framework of a general in- 
ternational policy, should well have a 
high priority of discussion. 

His delegation had also noted the 
phrase which had been inserted in the 
revised draft resolution to remind the 
Middle Eastern Governments of the 
overriding religious interests which 
had their home in the Holy Land. His 
delegation welcomed the reminder and 
would have that sacred concern con- 
stantly ‘before its eyes in the impend- 
ing peace negotiations. 


SYRIAN PROPOSAL Mr. Shukairi, of 
Syria, said that the eight-power draft 
resolution raised the following legal 
questions: whether the Palestine Arab 
refugees were entitled as of right to be 
repatriated to their former homes and 
to exercise their rights to their proper- 
ties and interests; whether Israel was 
entitled to deny the refugees those 
rights; whether those rights should be 
observed without further formality or 
should they form the subject of nego- 
tiation between states of which the 
refugees were not nationals; whether 
Member states of the United Na- 
tions were entitled in law to enter into 
any agreement in relation to those 
rights. 

The Committee should ask the In- 
ternational Court of Justice for an ad- 
visory opinion. That course of action 
Was essential so that the members of 
the Committee should no longer have 
any doubt in their minds as to the 
justice and equity of the decisions 
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they would be required to adopt. He 
accordingly submitted a draft resolu- 
tion recommending that the advisory 
opinion of the International Court of 
Justice should be requested on the le- 
gal questions he had enumerated. 


COMMITTEE DECISION The Committee 
voted on three draft resolutions on 
December 11. It adopted the eight- 
power draft calling for direct nego- 
tiations among the parties by a vote of 
32 to 13 with 13 abstentions. It re- 
jected the four-power draft resolution 
reaffirming earlier resolutions of the 
Assembly and continuing an active 
role for the Conciliation Committee 
by 27 votes to 14 with 13 abstentions. 
It rejected the Syrian draft resolution 
calling for an opinion by the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice on questions 
involving the Arab refugees by a 
vote of 26 to 13 with 19 abstentions. 

Following these votes, the Ad Hoc 
Political Committee recommended 
that the Assembly adopt the eight- 
power draft resolution. When the As- 
sembly took up this resolution in plen- 
ary session on December 18, the Phil- 
ippines submitted an amendment by 
which the parties would negotiate di- 
rectly “on the basis of” rather than 
“bearing in mind” resolutions of the 
United Nations. The amendment also 
would include a specific reference to 
“the principle of the internationaliza- 
tion of Jerusalem” rather than speak 
of “the religious interests of third 
parties.” 


ISRAELI INTENTIONS QUESTIONED The rep- 
resentatives of Iraq, Egypt, and Syria, 
spoke against the adoption of the 
Committee’s resolution and in particu- 
lar alluded to a report by the New 
York Times that the Israeli Prime 
Minister was reported as having re- 
jected repatriation of Arab refugees 
as a possible solution, and had assert- 
ed that Israel would make no terri- 
torial concessions but only minor ad- 
justments and exchanges of pieces of 
land in order to straighten out the 
frontier. He was also reported as hav- 
ing said that the future of Jerusalem 
was as much settled as that of Wash- 
ington or London. 

Zionist intentions are very clear, 
Mr. Al-Jamali of Iraa told the Assem- 
bly, They do not want to negotiate 
about Palestine; for them the issue is 
closed. Unless the Zionists change 
their souls and their minds, change 
their principles and give up their pos- 
sessive expansionist attitude, there can 
be no negotiations, and there can be 
no peace. The eight-power draft reso- 
lution, however well intentioned, did 
not face the realities of the situation 
and is not based on a real understand- 
ing of Arab feelings and Arab 
thoughts. It will not lead to peace or 
conciliation. That is understood. It 
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BEFORE A MEETING A. M. Kutchkarov of the U.S.S.R. converses with J. R. Jordaan of the 
Union of South Africa. 


will not lead to negotiation. My Gov- 
ernment has already instructed me on 
this point, he added. No negotiations 
will take place; no conciliation is pos- 
sible on the basis of this draft reso- 
lution. 

Mr. Mostafa of Egypt found the 
draft resolution without meaning since 
it called for direct negotiations be- 
tween two parties, one of whom re- 
fused to abide by Assembly resolutions. 
Unless the previous resolutions were 
specifically reaffirmed and provisions 
were made for the Arab refugees to 
return to their homes, his delegation 
would have to vote against it. If the 
Philippine amendment were accepted, 
his delegation would not have any ob- 
jection in principle to voting for the 
resolution as amended. 

In view of the Israeli Prime Minis- 
ter’s statements, what was there to 
negotiate about, Mr. Shukairi of Syria 
inquired. In the Trusteeship Council 
Israel also had said that Jerusalem 
could not be internationalized since 
it was the capital of Israel. Similarly 
in the Conciliation Commission its 
representative had said there would 
be no cession of territory. 


ISRAELI REFUTES ALLEGATIONS The rep- 
resentative of Israel, Mr. Eban, inter- 
vened to say that he had been in- 
structed to inform the Assembly that 
the Prime Minister had made no state- 
ment of any kind reflecting his au- 
thorized and formulated views to any 
representative of the press within re- 
cent weeks. He reaffirmed the reverent 
concern of Israel for the Holy Places 
and religious interests in Jerusalem 
and elsewhere in the country and as- 
serted again that this represented the 
established and immutable policy. of 
Israel. Mr. Eban emphasized that 
Israel could only be held responsible 
for official statements made through 
its accredited representatives. 


The representatives of the Philip- 
pines, Colombia, the Dominican Re- 
public, Haiti, Belgium and Peru voiced 
their support for the Philippine 
amendment. Salvador P. Lopez of 
the Philippines said that the amend- 
ment had only one aim, to maintain 
the integrity of the United Nations 
resolutions on this question, and to 
make them the basis for negotiations. 
The principle of the internationaliza- 
tion of Jerusalem must be kept con- 
stantly in the forefront. 

The original decision trom which all 
this trouble has flowed was an im- 
posed decision, for the Arabs of Pales- 
tine, as well as the Arab States and 
in fact all Asiatic states were firmly 
opposed to partition, Zafrulla Khan 
of Pakistan told the Assembly. It was 
an inequitable decision. ‘Thereafter 
the Assembly adopted certain resolu- 
tions in order to resolve the most 
undesirable consequences that had 
flowed from the original decision. The 
very least that the Assembly can do is 
to insist that a state created by the 
United Nations comply with its deci- 
sions. 


PROTECTING HOLY PLACES  Evaristo 
Sourdis of Colombia spoke of the duty 
to defend the religious rights which 
are centered in Palestine. The state- 
ment by the Prime Minister of Israel 
leaves no doubt in the mind of any- 
one concerning that government’s pol- 
icy toward Jerusalem. Colombia felt 
that as a consequence of this state- 
ment it has lost one of the reasons 
for which it voted in favor of the 
draft resolution in the Committee, 
namely the intention to conciliate. The 
City of Jerusalem does not belong to 
those who live in it; it belongs to 
believers all over the world. 

The representatives of Panama, 
Uruguay, the Netherlands, France, the 
United States, New Zealand, Australia, 
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and Canada voiced their support for 
the Committee’s resolution. Mr. Jes- 
sup of the United States said that 
the interest and purpose of the As- 
sembly was to do what it could to 
promote peace and prosperity in the 
Middle East area. Language had been 
inserted in the resolution to assure 
that the rights of the parties and the 
resolutions would not be impaired or 
ignored, and to protect the religious 
interests of third parties. Direct ne- 
gotiations should be completely free, 
with no question of impairment of any 
rights or freedoms. The Philippine 
amendment would have the effect of 
seeming to restrict direct negotiations. 
The Assembly by adopting the reso- 
lution would not be making any judg- 
ment on the internationalization of 
Jerusalem or the other issues of sub- 
stance at this time; it was merely 
seeking a means to attain a solution. 

Mr. Rodriguez Fabregat of Uru- 
guay urged that the Philippine amend- 
ment should have been offered in the 
Committee. It would overthrow the 
entire plan and purpose of the reso- 
lution. Mr. Patijn of the Netherlands 
pointed out that neither Israel nor 
probably Jordan accepted the idea of 
internationalization of Jerusalem and 
therefore the Philippine amendment 
would not contribute to a settlement. 


RESOLUTION REJECTED The Assembly 
then rejected both Philippine amend- 
ments; the one which would have the 
parties negotiate on the basis of United 
Nations resolutions by 26 in favor, 24 
against and 10 abstentions; the other 
on the internationalization of Jeru- 
salem by 28 in favor, 20 against, 12 
abstentions. The Assembly then re- 
jected the Committee’s resolutions by 
24 votes in favor, 21 against and 15 
abstentions, in all of these instances 
a two-thirds vote being required. 

In explaining his vote, Valerian A. 
Zorin of the U.S.S.R. said that his 
delegation objected to references to 
the Conciliation Commission for this 
had been created by and headed by 
the United States, and did not act in 
the interests of the people of the Near 
East. 





TECHNICAL AID MEETINGS 
TO BE HELD IN FEBRUARY 


Eighty-two nations have been in- 
vited to attend the third United Na- 
tions Technical Assistance Conference 
open to both Member and non-Mem- 
ber states. The conference will be held 
on February 3 and 4. Its main purpose 
is to obtain contributions toward a 
goal of $25,000,000 for 1953 expendi- 
tures for the Expanded Program of 
Technical Assistance of the United Na- 
tions and the specialized agencies. 
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SIR PERCY SPENDER, K.B.E., Q.C. 


6 T°HE great problem in the world 

today is the conflict between 
freedom and autocracy,” observed Sir 
Percy Spender, 
Chairman of the 
Australian delega- 
tion. “Speaking for 
myself,” he con- 
tinued, “I have a 
profound distrust 
for any mere for- 
mula for peace. The 
problem is too deep 
to be solved by for- 
mulas and slogans. 
Leaders should de- 
pend jess upon slo- 
gans and take the public more into 
their confidence. A well-informed pub- 
lic can do a great deal toward the solu- 
tion of the problem.” 

Australian Ambassador to the Unit- 
ed States, Sir Percy entered politics in 
1937 when he was elected to the 
House of Representatives. Less than 
two years later he achieved Cabinet 
rank as Assistant Minister. In 1940 Sir 
Percy became Federal Treasurer and 
Vice President of the Executive Coun- 
cil. He was in charge of Australia’s 
first war loan and stressed the value of 
voluntary as against compulsory con- 
tribution, He established the basic war- 
time financial controls in his country. 

From late 1940 to October 1941 Sir 
Percy held the post of Minister for 
the Army. When a change in Govern- 
ment took place in 1941, he remained 





Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary of Australia to the United States of 
America, Chairman of Delegation 


a member of the Advisory War Coun- 
cil. When the Menzies Government 
was returned in 1949, Sir Percy was 
appointed Minister for External 
Affairs. 

At the Colombo Conference of 
British Commonwealth Ministers in 
January 1950, Sir Percy stressed the 
need for every Commonwealth coun- 
try to give urgent aid to South and 
South-East Asia. He was the author of 
what is now known as the Colombo 
Plan. 

Sir Percy was Vice-President of the 
fifth General Assembly session. He has 
been Chairman of the Australian dele- 
gation to this session since November, 
when Mr. R. C. Casey, Minister of 
State for External Affairs, returned to 
Australia. 

Sir Percy was appointed Ambas- 
sador to the United States in the early 
part of 1951. He was a representative 
at the signing of the Regional Security 
Treaty between Australia, New Zea- 
land and the United States in San 
Francisco in 1951 and Vice-President 
of the Japanese Peace Treaty Confer- 
ence. He is alternate Australian Gov- 
ernor of the International Monetary 
Fund and the International Bank. Sir 
Percy was knighted in June 1952. 

His diplomatic duties leave little 
time for the surfing and golf he enjoys 
so much. “My greatest relaxation these 
busy days is to spend a quiet evening 
at home with my wife and two sons.” 





AN INFORMAL INTERLUDE—General Carlos P. Romulo, chairman of the Fifth Committee, dis- 
cusses matters with Enrique Rodriguez Fabregat, Uruguay; Andrés Lescure, Argentina; Hakim 
Mohammad Ahson, Pakistan; and Keith G. Brennan, Australia, rapporteur. 
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A FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW (Continued from page 2) 


and that a Committee of Experts con- 
sider the financing of such programs 
as among the important activities of 
the proposed Special Fund for grants- 
in-aid and low-interest, long-term 
loans. The second resolution, adopted 
unanimously, recommends that gov- 
ernments take every possible step to 
expedite land reform programs. The 
Secretary-General and the specialized 
agencies also are invited to emphasize 
in their studies and activities on land 
reform, practical measures to promote 
land reform programs, the organiza- 
tion of seminars on problems con- 
nected with the welfare of rural popu- 
lations, and the setting up of regional 
centers for training of experts in fields 
relating to the improvement of agri- 
cultural structures. 


Another Assembly resolution adop- 
ted on December 22 called the atten- 
tion of the Eco- 
nomic and Social 
Council, specializ- 
ed agencies, and the Technical 
Assistance Board to the increased 
need for co-ordinated and joint ac- 
tion for increasing food production, 
particularly in countries most im- 
mediately threatened by food short- 
ages. The Council, further, was asked 
for special annual reports on action 
by the United Nations and the spe- 
cialized agencies on “the problem 
of the continuing lack of an adequate 
production of foodstuffs.” 


For Increasing World 
Food Production 


The Assembly completed considera- 
tion of items dealt with by the Third 
Social and (Social, Humanitarian and 
silat aacinaci Cultural) Committee on 

December 20 when it 
adopted resolutions on that part of the 
report of the Economic and Social 
Council dealing with social questions 
and human rights and the report of 
the United Nations High Commis- 
sioner for Refugees. 

The Assembly adopted, by a vote of 
49 to 0, 5 abstaining, a resolution 
on the United Nations International 
Children’s Emergency Fund appealing 
for contributions to meet a 1953 target 
of $20 million. The resolution also 
appeals to information media to pub- 
licize the Fund's activities. 

A second resolution recommended 
to -the Economic and Social Council 
a program to increase co-ordination 
between studies and activities relating 
to social and economic development. 
This was adopted by 48 to 0, with 5 
abstentions. 

In a resolution considering that, in 
view of the heavy financial burden in- 
volved in the execution of an integra- 
tion program for refugees international 
funds may play a useful role, the 
Assembly invited the High Commis- 
sioner for Refugees, in consultation 
with the International Bank for Re- 
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construction and Development, to ex- 
amine the situation with a view to 
exploring with the governments di- 
rectly concerned what sources of funds 
might be available and the most ef- 
fective means by which such funds 
might be utilized. The resolution was 
adopted by a vote of 38 to 5, with 
12 abstentions. 

Another resolution, taking note 
with appreciation of the second an- 
nual report of the High Commissioner, 
also noted that contributions thus far 
received were not sufficient to provide 
in 1953 for emergency aid to the most 
needy group of refugees in Europe, 
the Near East and the Far East, par- 
ticularly in Shanghai, and expressed 
the hope that further contributions 
will be forthcoming. It was adopted 
by a vote of 36 to 5, 12 abstaining. 


Political rights of women will be 
ensured and safeguarded by the new 
Convention which 
the Assembly 
has adopted. 
The Convention would bind signa- 
tory states to grant women the 
rights to vote, to be eligible for 
election, to hold public office and to 
exercise public functions on equal 
terms with men without any discrim- 
ination. The Convention will be open- 
ed for signature at the end of the 
current Assembly session. 


Convention on Political 
Rights of Women 


The proposals for repatriating pris- 
oners of war in Korea which the 
General Assembly adopted on 
December 3 and which Presi- 
dent Lester B. Pearson cabled to the 
Central Chinese People’s Government 
and to the North Korean authorities 
two days later have been rejected. On 
December 14 and 17, respectively, the 
Chinese and, in briefer form, the 
North Koreans replied to Mr. Pear- 
son that they regarded the proposals 
as illegal, unfair, and unreasonable. 
The President reported the texts of 
their cables in an Assembly document 
dated December 20. 


India and Pakistan have been urged 
by the Security Council to negotiate 
an agreement immediately, 
under the auspices of Dr. 
Frank P,. Graham, on the specific 
number of forces to remain on each 
side of the cease-fire line after de- 
militarization. That number, the reso- 
lution provides, should be between 
3,000 and 8,000 on the Pakistan side, 
and between 12,000 and 18,000 on 
the India side, as suggested by Dr. 
Graham. The resolution was intro- 
duced by the United Kingdom and 
the United States and amended by the 
Netherlands. The Council adopted it 
on December 23 by 9-0, with the 
U.S.S.R. abstaining and Pakistan, as 
a party to the dispute, not voting. 


Korea 


Kashmir 


India declined to accept the resolu- 
tion as a basis for further talks. Pakis- 
tan agreed and Sir Mohammad Za- 
frulla Khan made an “offer” which 
would, in effect lead to India retain- 
ing 28,000 forces and Pakistan with- 
drawing its army. This, however, Mrs. 
Pandit commented, would actually 
mean a substantial preponderance of 
Pakistan forces because Sir Moham- 
mad said nothing about the “Azad 


. Kashmir” troops, which were “part 


and parcel of the regular Pakistan 
army and as well equipped as any 
other unit.” This question said Sir 
Mohammad should come up at the 
late stage of preparation for the plebic- 
cite. 


On December 21, the Assembly ap- 
proved appropriations totalling $48,- 
Budget 327,700 for the 1953 budget 

of the United Nations. Offset 
against this is estimated miscellaneous 
income of over $6,000,000, making 
the estimated expenditure $42,089, 
500. The estimates of the Secretary- 
General and the recommendations of 
the Advisory Committee had been dis- 
cussed in the Fifth Committee during 
the course of thirty meetings and a 
number of adjustments had been made 
to the original figures. The principal 
modifications involved an “across the 
board” cut of $735,000 as proposed 
by the United Kingdom, public in- 
formation activities, and certain deci- 
sions of the Economic and Social 
Council which had budgetary implica- 
tions such as the decision to hold the 
sixteenth session of the Council in 
Geneva and to adopt Spanish as a 
working language. The Working Cap- 
ital Fund was set at $21,500,000 to 
be made up from $20,000,000 cash 
advances from Members and the bal- 
ance being transfer of balance of sur- 
plus accounts. 


A study of possible general reor- 
ganization of the Secretariat had been 
submitted by the Sec- 
retary-General. The 
study proposed that 
three Deputy Secretaries-General to 
head three departments would be suf- 
ficient in place of the Assistant Secre- 
taries-General. 

The Secretary-General had ex- 
pressed the view that membership in 
the Advisory Committee on Admin- 
istrative and Budgetary Questions and 
in the Administrative Tribunal should 
disqualify a person from service as a 
governmental representative on legis- 
lative committees such as the Fifth 
Committee. The Secretary-General 
suggested establishment of a small 
committee to examine this matter for 
report to the next regular session. 

During Fifth Committee discussions, 
a U.S.S.R. proposal for an immediate 
amalgamation of the Departments of 


(Continued on next page) 
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GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


ADOPTS 


PROPOSALS ON CO-ORDINATION 


HE General Assembly on Decem- 

ber 20 approved without discussion 
the report of the Fifth Committee on 
the Agenda item dealing with Admin- 
istrative and Budgetary Co-ordination 
between the United Nations and the 
specialized agencies. It also adopted 
without objection the two draft resolu- 
tions which had been the subject of 
debate in the Fifth (Administrative 
and Budgetary) Committee, meeting 
on December 9. 

Thanassis Aghnides, chairman of 
the Advisory Committee on Adminis- 
trative and Budgetary Questions, in 
submitting his Committee’s report, 
pointed out to the Fifth Committee 
that the Advisory Committee had not 
attempted to present a detailed analysis 
of the budgets or the budget estimates 
of the specialized agencies for 1953 
for that was the responsibility of the 
competent bodies of each agency. 
From the budget estimates of the Unit- 
ed Nations and those of the specialized 
agencies that had been presented to 
the appropriate bodies, it was clear 
that there was an upward trend. 

The Advisory Committee disap- 
proved of adding to the budget esti- 
mates an amount equivalent to the 
estimated deficit of contributions, he 
observed, although such a measure 
may be justified in the case of organ- 
izations having “inactive” members. 
The effect of the practice, however, 
was to place an additional burden on 
states that paid their entire contribu- 
tion promptly and to penalize them 
for their good will. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE [t was found 
that in most instances the technical 


(Continued from page 59) 
Economic and of Social Affairs was 
rejected and a draft resolution based 
on a proposal by Chile, the Domini- 
can Republic, Greece, Norway, and 
the Philippines, approved unanimously 
both by the Committee and, on De- 
cember 21, by the Assembly. This 
resolution decided to include the ques- 
tion in the provisional agenda of the 
eighth session and asked the Secretary- 
General to prepare a full report. 

On the relationship between the 
Secretariat and the Assembly, the draft 
resolution recommended by the Fifth 
Committee, by a vote of 35-6, with 
6 abstentions, and later adopted by 
the Assembly itself, 47-6, with 2 ab- 
stentions, was also based on a pro- 
posal by Chile, the Dominican Re- 
public, Greece, Norway, and_ the 
Philippines. This referred the relevant 
paragraphs of the Secretary-General’s 
memorandum to an_ eleven-member 
committee to meet in the interval be- 
tween the seventh and eighth sessions. 
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assistance budget was subject to less 
exhaustive scrutiny than the regular 
budget. The reason given for this 
situation was that the expanded pro- 
gram as a whole was still rapidly 
evolving. The Advisory Committee be- 
lieved that the legislative bodies should 
give advance consideration to the pro- 
gram, if only in broad outline. 

Mr. Aghnides drew the attention of 
the Fifth Committee to the co-ordina- 
tion of services, biennial sessions of 
conferences, sessions away from 
Headquarters, travel expenses and 
telecommunication rates and facilities. 

The Advisory Committee, during its 
examination of the 1954 budgets, 
proposed to give special attention to 
whether the budgets proposed by the 
specialized agencies adequately reflect 
the recommendations of the Assembly 
in regard to stabilization, and whether 
agency programs are properly inte- 
grated to ensure concentration on 
work of primary importance. Other 
matters which would receive special 
attention would be the extent of ap- 
plication of priorities and the effective- 
ness and cost of the procedure adopted 
for inter-agency consultation in pro- 
gram matters. 

Alexander Wiley, of the United 
States, said he was impressed by the 
size of the United Nations “family.” 
The solution of many problems lay 
in the hands of the representatives of 
Member states and it was their re- 
sponsibility to bring about better co- 
ordination. 

Aly Kamel Fahmy, of Egypt, in 
supporting the report of the Advisory 
Committee, fully approved its inten- 
tion to give special attention to the 
points outlined in the report. He be- 
lieved the joint meetings of the Ad- 
visory Committee and the Administra- 
tive Committee on Co-ordination had 
been very profitable and should be 
continued. 


JOINT PROPOSAL The Canadian rep- 
resentative, G. B. Isnor, pointed out 
that the main objective was the effi- 
cient utilization of the limited re- 
sources at the disposal of the United 
Nations. He urged all Members to be 
consistent in their policies. At the 
same time, consistency in the adminis- 
trative practices of the specialized 
agencies was necessary; otherwise the 
best intentions of the Assembly could 
go astray. He also drew attention to 
a joint draft resolution by Canada and 
Denmark which questioned the ade- 
quacy of the present audit system in 
view of the increased activities of the 
United Nations and the specialized 
agencies. The draft invited the Sec- 
retary-General and the executive heads 
of the specialized agencies in consul- 


tation with the Joint Panel of Audi- 
tors to review the present audit sys- 


tem in the Administrative Com- 
mittee on Co-ordination and invited 
Member states to submit their views. 
It further requested the Advisory Com- 
mittee to examine the recommenda- 
tions of the Administrative Committee 
on Co-ordination and report to the 
Assembly’s eighth session and called 
for the inclusion of an item dealing 
with the review of audit procedures in 
the agenda of that session. 

The South African representative, 
M. I. Botha, said it was indispensable 
that the administrative costs of tech- 
nical assistance programs be subjected 
to the same scrutiny as the regular 
budget. He regretted that arrears of 
contributions continued a matter of 
concern. He hoped the Secretary-Gen- 
eral, in his next report, would give 
information on the co-ordination of 
information services. 

This last point was also the subject 
of comment by Miss Witteveen of the 
Netherlands, who hoped it would be 
possible to do in the field of informa- 
tion what had been done in other 
fields. She also approved the offer of 
the United Nations to set up a joint 
purchasing service with the specialized 
agencies on a trial basis, 

Robert Fenaux, of Belgium, said, that 
a large number of countries were en- 
deavoring to eliminate any existing 
discrepancies between the attitude of 
their delegations toward the United 
Nations and their attitude toward the 
various specialized agencies. 


DRAFT RESOLUTION The Chairman, Gen- 
eral Carlos P. Romulo, proposed a 
draft resolution which would recom- 
mend that the Assembly (1) note 
with satisfaction the report of the Ad- 
visory Committee dealing with the 
administrative budgets of the special- 
ized agencies for 1953, and_ the 
Secretary-General’s report on common 
services and co-ordination of services 
of the United Nations and the special- 
ized agencies; (2) invite the attention 
of the specialized agencies to the rec- 
ommendations and suggestions made 
in the Advisory Committee’s report, 
as well as to the views expressed by 
Members during the seventh session; 
(3) request the Secretary-General, in 
consultation with the executive heads 
of specialized agencies and with the 
Advisory Committee, to give continu- 
ing attention to the co-ordination of 
administrative procedures and services. 


VOTING When this draft resolution 
was put to the vote it was adopted 
by 39 votes in favor, none against, 
with 5 abstentions. The Fifth Com- 
mittee then voted upon the joint 
Canadian-Danish proposal on the sys- 
tem of audit, which was adopted by 
39 votes in favor, none against, with 
5 abstentions. 
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Forty-eight Million 
Dollar Budget 


for New Year 


TOTAL of $48,327,700 for the 

1953 budget of the United Na- 
tions was approved by the General 
Assembly on December 21. Offset 
against this expenditure is an esti- 
mated miscellaneous income of $6,- 
238,200; thus the estimated expendi- 
ture amounts to $42,089,500. 


A number of adjustments from the 
Secretary-General’s budget estimates 
and the Advisory Committee’s recom- 
mendations had been made during dis- 
cussions in the Fifth Committee (see 
THE BULLETIN, Vol. XIII, No. 10), 
on the first readings. Particularly, a 
proposal submitted by the United 
Kingdom delegation, which received 
a wide measure of support, requested 
the Secretary-General to effect savings 
of $735,000, which would reduce 
the total appropriations to a maximum 
of $48,700,000. It was suggested that, 
in order to achieve this aim the Sec- 
retary-General should make the nec- 
essary savings by effecting over-all ad- 
ministrative cuts “across the board” 
and inform the Committee how such 
savings could be distributed. The Sec- 
retary-General’s reductions in comply- 
ing with the United Kingdom proposal 
enumerated two groups of items total- 
ling $303,150 which had appeared in 
his budget estimates but which had 
since been eliminated by the Fifth 
Committee, leaving a balance of $431,- 
850 to achieve the target reduction of 
$735,000. The Committee accepted 
the Secretary-General’s detailed pro- 
posals in this connection. 

The Secretary-General also proposed 
that the total sum of $431,850 be de- 
ducted from the budget under a new 
section “Global reductions to be 
achieved on various sections of the 
budget” to allow him some flexibility 
in effecting the reductions. He asked 
for authority to administer as a unit 
the total credit for travel on official 
business. 

Other matters affecting the original 
recommendations were the estimates 
for passenger cars and the estimates 
for public information activities. Cer- 
tain decisions of the Economic and 
Social Council also affected the esti- 
mates, such as holding the sixteenth 
session in Geneva, and the adoption 
of Spanish as a working language for 
the Council for which the Assembly 
was advised that a sum not exceeding 
$350,000 would be required, 
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1953 BUDGET ESTIMATES 


Part I 
The General Assembly, commissions and 
committees 
The Security Council, commissions and 
committees 
The Economic and Social Council, com- 
missions and committees 
(a) Permanent Central Opium Board and 

Drug Supervisory Body 

(b) Regional Economic Commission 
The Trusteeship Council, commissions 
and committees 

Part II 
Investigations and inquiries 
(a) United Nations Field Service 

Part III 
Executive Office of the Secretary-General 
(a) Library 
Department of Political and Security 
Council Affairs 
Military Staff Committee Secretariat 
Technical Assistance Administration 
Department of Economic Affairs 
Department of Social Affairs 
Department of Trusteeship and Informa- 
tion from Non-Self-Governing Territories 
Department of Public Information 
Department of Legal Affairs 
Conference and General Services 
Administrative and Financial Services 
Common Staff Costs 
Common Services 
Permanent Equipment 
Improvements to premises 


Part IV 
United Nations Office at Geneva (includ- 
ing direct costs, chapter III, secretariat of 
the Permanent Central Opium Board and 
Drug Supervisory Body) 

Part V 
Information Centres (other than informa- 
tion services in Geneva) 

Part VI 
Economic Commission for Asia and the 
Far East ; 
Economic Commission for Latin America 


Part VII 
Hospitality 
Part VIII 
Official Records (excluding chapter VI, 
Permanent Central Opium Board and 
Drug Supervisory Body) 
Chapter VI, Permanent Central Opium 
Board and Drug Supervisory Body 
Publications 


Part IX 
Advisory social welfare services 
Technical assistance for economic develop. 
Program for training in public administr. 


Part X 
Transfer of the assets of the League of 
Nations to the United Nations 
Amortization of the Headquarters con- 
struction loan . 
Headquarters Construction Costs 

Part XI 


The International Court of Justice 
Supplementary Provisions (deductions) 


Recapitulation 


Estimates approved by Assembly . 


Estimates 
Approved by 
Assembly 


$603,400 


263,200 


20,000 
96,000 


$9,000 


te 


.140,700 
546,200 


458,600 
475,000 


769,200 
137,400 
386,700 
304,000 
749,500 


ta 


950,000 
.755,000 
459,400 
,480,800 
,604,900 
521,000 
824,600 
207,550 


ta 
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4,423,300 


862,300 


,030,000 
866,000 


20,000 


11,780 
815,200 


768,500 
479,400 
145,000 


649,500 


500,000 
,000,000 


630,800 
423.850 


$ 48,327,700 
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ASSEMBLY ACTION ON LEGAL 
COMMITTEE'S PROPOSALS 


HE Assembly, on December 20, 

after rejecting votes on separate 
paragraphs, adopted a resolution estab- 
lishing a committee of fifteen members 
to meet at Headquarters in 1953 to 
study all phases of the problem of de- 
fining aggression, and report to the 
Assembly at its ninth session. The 
Assembly rejected a Polish proposal 
to have the Committee report at the 
eighth session. 

Rejection of this proposal, the fail- 
ure to adopt a definition of aggression 
and those parts of the resolution re- 
ferring to the complexity of the ques- 
tion, the need for a detailed study of 
the connection between a definition 
and the maintenance of international 
peace and security, the problems raised 
by including a definition in the draft 
code of offences against the peace and 
security of mankind and the effect on 
the exercise of the jurisdiction of the 
various organs of the United Nations 
were all opposed by Andrei A. Gro- 
myko, U.S.S.R. Mr. Gromyko how- 
ever voted for the resolution. He con- 
sidered mention of studying the con- 
nection between a definition of aggres- 
sion and the maintenance of peace and 
security undesirable because it implied 
uncertainty as to the connection, 
though the Assembly had expressed 
itself as satisfied that there was a defi- 
nite connection. 

Defining aggression, he felt, was an 
important element in the fight for 
peace among nations and is a way 
of fighting against aggressors, unjust 
wars and the enslavement of some na- 
tions by others. The U.S.S.R. had pro- 
posed a definition as long ago as 1933. 
The U.S.S.R. did not object to the 
establishment of a committee but there 
was no reason to postpone defining 
aggression for two years. 

Charging that the United States had 
now advanced from simply preparing 
for war to waging war, A. M. Bar- 
anovsky, Ukrainian S.S.R., said that 
it was particularly timely to define 
aggression today, and the special com- 
mittee should not be asked to do any- 
thing but deal specifically and directly 
with that question. The Soviet Union 
definition which would be before the 
Committee was described by Dr. Ger- 
trude Sekaninova-Cakrtova, Czecho- 
slovakia, as a sharp weapon against 
the aggressor, and Dr. Manfred Lachs, 
Poland, voting for the resolution, said 
he would continue to fight for a defi- 
nition of aggression and considered the 
Soviet Union proposal the basis and 
guide for further work. K. V. Kiselyov, 
Byelorussian S.S.R., while regretting 
rejection of the Polish proposal and 
certain parts of the resolution, voted 
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for it because it would have significant 
effects for the cause of strengthening 
peace and security throughout the 
world. 

Dr. Alfredo Cock, Colombia, said 
he had voted for the resolution with 
the understanding that its purpose was 
to contribute, through the establish- 
ment of a Special Committee, to the 
task of deciding whether a definition 
of aggression was in the interests of 
international peace, and Carlos Sal- 
amanca Figueroa, Bolivia, said that 
the Special Committee was to study 
the problem as a whole and not merely 
from one country’s point of view. 

Salah el Dine Tarazi, Syria, favored 
a definition of aggression because such 
a definition is necessary to develop in- 
ternational law and international penal 
justice. But Ibrahim Khan, Pakistan, 
said that while his delegation would co- 
operate (Pakistan was named to the 
special Committee when India with- 
drew), he had some misgivings if at 
the present stage of advancement in 
international affairs a definition would 
be practicable and useful. This point 
of view was shared by F. A. Vallat, 
United Kingdom, who, while he 
promised the co-operation of his Gov- 
ernment (also a Special Committee 
member) abstained trom voting. 

Named to the Special Committee 
in the resolution which passed by a 
vote of 37 to 2, with 13 abstentions 
were: Bolivia, Brazil, China, Domini- 





ABDUL HAMID TABIBI, of Afghanistan, who 
has been a representative in the Sixth (Legal) 
Committee for five years. 


can Republic, France, Pakistan, Iran, 
Mexico, Netherlands, Norway, Poland, 
Syria, U.S.S.R., United Kingdom and 
United States. 


DURATION The Assembly established 
another fifteen-member committee to 
study a report made by the Secretary- 
General, after consultation with the 
Advisory Committee on Administra- 
tive and Budgetary Questions and 
Member states, on measures to limit 
the duration of regular sessions of the 
Assembly. The vote was 53 to 1, 4 
abstaining, and by a vote of 37 to 12, 
with 3 abstentions the Assembly 
adopted a change in the rules of pro- 
cedure to direct that the Assembly on 
recommendation of the General Com- 
mittee, shall, at the beginning of each 
session, fix a closing date for the ses- 
sion. 

In the Committee it was pointed out 
that a limitation of the duration of 
regular sessions of the Assembly must 
be considered from the point of view 
of increasing the efficiency of the 
Assembly. It must not be assumed 
that shortening its length would auto- 
matically accomplish that end. There 
was danger, for instance, in the pro- 
posals to permit the President and 
Chairmen to limit debate, of limiting 
freedom of speech and hampering dis- 
cussion. 

Member states for the study com- 
mittee are: Afghanistan, Australia, 
Chile, China, Czechoslovakia, El Sal- 
vador, France, Iran, Netherlands, Nor- 
way, Philippines, U.S.S.R., United 
Kingdom, United States and Uruguay. 


CLAIMS Another resolution of the 
Sixth Committee approved by the As- 
sembly concerned the status of claims 
for injuries incurred in the service of 
the United Nations. During the peace 
negotiations conducted by Count Folke 
Bernadotte in 1948 between the Arab 
States and Palestinian Jews, outbreaks 
of violence resulted in deaths and in- 
juries. Israel substantially complied 
with the United Nations claim for the 
death of Count Bernadotte, but both 
Jordan and Egypt, while expressing 
regret at deaths occurring in their ter- 
ritory, have denied international re- 
sponsibility for them and Jordan has 
refused to arbitrate the claim as re- 
quested by the Secretary-General. 

The Secretary-General has sought 
reparation under an Assembly resolu- 
tion of 1949 which directed him to 
bring international claims and if neces- 
sary to submit to arbitration such 
claims as could not be settled by 
negotiation. 

The Committee, having considered 
the Secretary-General’s report and 
noting that he had presented claims 
in accordance with the earlier Assem- 
bly resolution, recommended that such 
claims be settled by the procedures 
envisaged in that resolution. The pres- 
ent resolution was adopted by the 
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Assembly by 40 to 10, with 4 ab- 
stentions. 

The resolution proposing approval 
of a method whereby the Chinese text 
of the Convention on the Prevention 
and Punishment of the Crime of 
Genocide could be revised was op- 
posed by P. D. Morozov, U.S.S.R., 
on the ground that the request was 
made by a representative of the 
Kuomintang, a private group which 
did not represent a Member state. 

Dr. Shuhsi Hsu, China, regretted 
that the question of Chinese repre- 
sentation had been raised and said that 
an Assembly resolution eliminated dis- 
cussion On the question, 

As for the revision, it was one of 
language, not of substance and might 
best be described as a correction, for 
the purpose of bringing the Chinese 
text into greater harmony with the 
other texts of the convention. For ex- 
ample, the present Chinese phrase for 
genocide, when re-translated into Eng- 
lish, means “endangering a race or 
races.” The Convention _ prohibits 
destruction of four human groups, of 
which race is only one. In light of the 
very great difference between Chinese 
and English, of different language 
families and different cultural back- 
ground, Dr. Hsu said he would not 
ordinarily take up the Assembly’s time 
with revisions; but China needed a 
satisfactory text for implementing its 
obligations under the Genocide Con- 
vention and Legal Committee’s for- 
mula would meet that need without 
causing harm or inordinate incon- 
venience, 

The proposal, adopted by the As- 
sembly by a vote of 31 to 13, 10 ab- 
Staining, requests the Secretary-Gen- 
eral to transmit a certified copy of the 
corrected Chinese text as well as a 
copy of the resolution, to all Mem- 
bers of the United Nations and to non- 
Member states contemplated as signa- 
tories and to request that the states 
notify him of their acceptance or re- 
jection of the revision. 


TOGOLAND UNIFICATION 


PROBLEM 


(Continued from page 20) 


to the adverse comments made on the 
work of the mission. Mr. Peachey 
said he was amazed, after having 
worked so hard in West Africa, at 
being greeted by criticisms accusing 
the Mission of all sorts of things, and 
in particular, of having failed to dis- 
charge its duty properly and of failing 
to remain in close touch with the in- 
digenous inhabitants. Everybody knew 
that the problems in West Africa were 
complex and that very many people 
had asked to see the Mission. During 
its visit to the Togolands, the Mission 
had been available to all political 
parties, organizations and individuals 
who had wished to have access to it. 
In particular, it had had long discus- 
sions with the Comité de l'unité togo- 
lais and the parti togolais du progres, 
and those organizations had been able 
to state their views in full. A similar 
procedure had been adopted in British 
Togoland. Mr. Peachey said that the 
Mission had held eighty-two hearings; 
that was in fact only a fraction of the 
meetings which it had had with the 
indigenous inhabitants. Furthermore, 
the members of the Mission had been 
accessible to all who had wanted to 
talk to them wherever they happened 
to be. 


MANY MEETINGS The Mission had also 
attended many public meetings called 
by traditional chiefs, local councils and 
other bodies in both Territories. It had 
attended four meetings of the political 
parties, one of them organized by the 
All-Ewe Conference, the other three 
by the Togoland Congress and its af- 
filiated organizations. The Mission had 
been perfectly ready to attend political 
demonstrations in Togoland, but not 
necessarily on the exact date proposed 
by the All-Ewe Conference. It had 
gone to all the political meetings to 
which it had been invited in British 
Togoland. 

The findings and recommendations 
of the Mission resulted from a full, 
objective and impartial study of the 


most recent information. Certainly, 
they were not agreeable to all the peti- 
tioners nor to all the members of the 
Fourth Committee, but in the Mis- 
sion’s opinion, they were the logical 
consequence of observations made on 
the spot. 

In conclusion, Mr. Peachey main- 
tained that a careful examination of 
the petitioners’ statements proved that 
the account drawn up by the Mission 
was complete and accurate; on the 
other hand, the statements of members 
of the Fourth Committee and the reso- 
lution that had been discussed had ob- 
viousy added very little to the Mis- 
sion’s findings. 

Although it was unable to say how 
many people or parties advocated one 
plan or another on the unification is- 
sue, the Mission had not for a moment 
hesitated to set down that conclusion 
in its report. 





ITALY BECOMES PARTY 
TO ROAD AGREEMENTS 


The Government of Italy has be- 
come a party to the 1949 Convention 
on Road Traffic and the 1949 Protocol 
on Road Signs and Signals, which 
were drawn up by a United Nations 
conference in Geneva. 

The Convention on Road Traffic, 
which came into force in March 1952, 
contains provisions intended to elimi- 
nate obstacles to motor traffic across 
international boundaries, improve road 
safety, standardize rules of the road, 
and set up uniform international quali- 
fications for motorists and motor 
vehicles. 

The Protocol, which will come into 
force on December 20 this year, speci- 
fies a number of signs and signals in- 
tended to bring about greater uni- 
formity in international road traffic. 
The 1949 Protocol will be superseded 
by a more comprehensive convention 
drafted in the summer of 1952 if the 
new text Wins necessary approval. 
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A UNITED STATES SERIES of postage stamps was issued by the Liberian Government on December 20. 
The series comprises a set of three stamps in the regular issue of one-cent, four-cent, and ten-cent denom- 


inations, and one 25-cent airmail denomination. 
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HE sixteenth session of the Coun- 

cil of the Food and Agriculture 
Organization (FAO), which was held 
in Rome from November 17 to 28, 
under the chairmanship of Professor 
Josué de Castro, was a particularly 
important one. For the Council has 
had to take over, to some extent, re- 
sponsibilities of the FAO Conference 
which, under the new system of bien- 
nial meetings, does not meet this year. 
Three of the committees of the 
Council met just before the session: 
the Committee on Commodity Prob- 
lems, the Committee on Co-ordination, 
which studied the technical program 
of the Organization for 1953, and the 
Committee on Financial Control, 
which looked into the financial prob- 
lems. The advance work of these Com- 
mittees provided the Council with the 
technical advice that it needed to con- 
sider its extensive and varied agenda. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE Considerable in- 
terest was displayed in FAO’s technical 
assistance activities. Sir Herbert Broad- 
ley, Deputy Director-General, _ re- 
viewed developments since last June in 
the operations and administration of 
the expanded technical assistance pro- 
gram. He also described changes in 
the responsibilities of the Technical 
Assistance Board, and the action taken 
for better co-ordination of projects 
with other specialized agencies (there 
being 27 projects now under way or 
due in the immediate future) and for 
better co-ordination with activities 
under bilateral programs. 

The FAo budget under the expanded 
program, it was pointed out, now 
amounts to about $6,000,000, about 
three times the amount spent last 
year, and a sum larger than that for 
FAO’s regular program, Agreements so 
far concluded with 52 countries have 
provided for 890 experts, of whom 
243 have completed their work, 399 
are in the field or about to be sent 
out, leaving 248 still to be recruited. 
The program is growing at such a 
rate that next year’s expenditures, 
provided funds are available, may 
amount to four and a half times more 
than in 1951. 

A major development in the tet 
has been the assignment of chiets ot 
mission to seventeen or eighteen coun- 
tries where FAO has sent sizeable mis- 
sions of experts. Free from technical 
assignments, they will be able to ren- 
der full services in liaison, co-ordina- 
tion, Overall supervision and adminis- 
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Council’s Sixteenth Session 


On Agricultural Review 


trative responsibility, and in helping 
to locate qualified persons for fellow- 
ships. 

The Council approved FAO’s general 
policy of asking recipient countries 
to share in local costs of technical 
assistance projects not only as an in- 
dication of their serious interest but 
as an opportunity to participate as 
partners in these activities. Several 
countries, indeed, are contributing 
more than FAO is to technical assis- 
tance projects. 

Sir Herbert also pointed out how 
technical assistance is shaping itself 
into three stages: advice, implementa- 
tion, and investment for agricultural 
development. In his view, the third 
step would be the test for the success 
of the technical assistance program. 


YUGOSLAV FOOD SITUATION Representa- 
tives also devoted much attention and 
concern to the critical food shortage 
in Yugoslavia, in examining a report 
by a recent FAO mission to that coun- 
try. Severe drought, frost and _ hail 
have caused great damage to agricul- 
tural production and to livestock. Ex- 
pressing the views that an emergency 
food situation is impending in Yugo- 
slavia, the Council instructed the Di- 
rector-General to transmit to the 
United Nations a copy of its report 
on the situation, urged all member 
governments of FAO to consider im- 
mediately any effective assistance they 
can render, and requested the Direc- 
tor-General to continue to extend, 
upon the request of the Yugoslav 
Government, all possible assistance, 
technical or otherwise. 


LOCUST CONTROL The Council was in- 
formed, too, of the latest develop- 
ments in the program for desert locust 
control. FAo, it will be recalled, serves 
as the co-ordinating agency for con- 
trol measures undertaken by the vari- 
ous affected countries and under the 
Point Four Program. The need for 
greater co-ordination was stressed, in 
order to check some swarms which 
had escaped and which, thanks to 
heavy monsoon breeding, would cause 
a greater threat for 1953. 


INVESTMENT Another topic of great in- 
terest to members of the Council was 
the problem of investment for agri- 
cultural development. Several coun- 
tries have taken positive steps to en- 
courage this type of investment 
through increased facilities for agri- 


cultural credit, easier loan conditions, 
and investment schemes. Fao’s own 
contribution has been mainly in the 
form of running seminars in agricul- 
tural credit and related subjects, to 
enable administrators and planners in 
the areas concerned to make the best 
use of their capital resources. 

The Council also had before it a 
report of a meeting held with officers 
of the International Office of Epizoo- 
tics. At this meeting agreement was 
reached on how the two agencies can 
best co-operate to render better serv- 
ice to countries interested in livestock 
problems. The Council noted with ap- 
proval the fact that FAO continues to 
improve its relations with the United 
Nations and United Nations agencies 
as well as with governmental and non- 
governmental organizations for better 
co-ordination of its activities. 


WORLD FOOD OUTLOOK The world food 
situation was another major topic dis- 
cussed by the Council. Statistics re- 
vealed that the amount of food avail- 
able for the forthcoming year is 
slightly higher than that for last year. 
Detailed examination, however, pro- 
vides less ground for encouragement: 
most of the increase in agricultural 
output occurred in fibres and other 
non-food crops. The main increases 
in food production have taken place 
in the more developed areas, especially 
North America. In the Far East, out- 
put has regained prewar levels but, 
with an estimated 23 per cent increase 
in population (excluding China), aver- 
age food consumption levels in that 
region are even lower than before. 
The rice supply situation still remains 
serious and prices continue to rise. 

The production of food and of 
other basic agricultural products in 
the world, the discussion finally re- 
vealed, is barely keeping pace with 
the growth of population, while there 
is a growing rather than a diminish- 
ing disparity in production between 
regions in relation to their populations 
and requirements. 

Several countries have already ex- 
panded their production rapidly by 
making full use of the results of mod- 
ern agricultural research and by mak- 
ing economic facilities available to 
farmers, Since, however, provision of 
adequate funds for capital investment 
is necessary for both technical and 
economic development, the basic im- 
portance of agriculture in the national 
economy should be recognized so that 
it will receive an adequate share of 
the investment resources available. 


INDO-PACIFIC FISHERIES COUNCIL The In- 
do-Pacific Fisheries Council (IPFC) 
held its fourth meeting in Quezon 
City, Philippines, from October 23 to 
November 7. In attendance were 40 
representatives of 15 of the 16 mem- 
ber governments of the Council, and 
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observers from the United Nations, 
FAO, the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization, 
South Pacific Commission and the 
Pacific Science Congress. Chairman 
of the meeting was Dr, D. V. Villa- 
dolid, Director of Fisheries of the 
Philippines, and Chairman of the IPFC 
for 1951-52. 

The Council reviewed its work pro- 
gram and laid plans for the coming 
year, placing emphasis on the need 
for further training schools similar to 
those conducted by FAO in Indonesia 
and Thailand during the past year. 
It also requested additional technical 
assistance for the Far East, particu- 
larly in fisheries engineering and fish 
marketing and distribution. 

The Council adopted a report sum- 
marizing the present situation of 
Oceanographic work in the  Indo- 
Pacific region and made recommenda- 
tions for international action to co- 
ordinate and advance this work. This 
report also drew attention to the need 
for basic education and training in 
oceanography and suggested that the 
prosecution within the region of fun- 
damental research is a field in which 
UNESCO might play an important role. 

R. Serene, Director of the Oceano- 
graphic Institute, Nha Trang, Viet 
Nam, was elected Chairman of the 
Council, and Boon Indrambarya, Di- 
rector of Fisheries, Thailand, Vice- 
Chairman. These two officers, togeth- 
er with the immediate past Chairman, 
Dr. Villadolid, make up the Executive 
Committee which guides the affairs 
of the Council between its meetings. 
The Council agreed to hold its next 
meeting in Bangkok, Thailand, in Jan- 
uary 1954, 


YEARBOOK OF FISHERIES STATISTICS The 
1950-51 Yearbook of Fisheries Statis- 
tics is now on the press, and should 
be available for distribution early in 
1953. In addition to bringing pro- 
duction and trade statistics on many 
countries up to date through 1951, it 
contains much new information on 
the development of fishing fleets in 
most of the more important producing 
countries. Statistics are given on value, 
tonnage, horsepower and other fea- 
tures of fishing craft, wherever infor- 
mation has been available, for the 
years 1947-51 as compared with 1938. 

The section on catch provides a 
breakdown of the world’s total catch 
by species groups according to conti- 
nents and the major channels in which 
the catch was used (such as fresh fish 
marketing, curing, canning, and re- 
duction to oil and meal). It also 
shows total quantities caught by coun- 
try during the postwar years as com- 
pared with 1938 as well as a break- 
down for important fish-producing 
countries of the major species groups. 

The section on utilization contains 
two groups of tables. The first indi- 
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cates channels of distribution—how 
the catches were used—in 1950-51. 
The second shows the weight of the 
end products for such commodities as 
frozen fish, salted cod, salted herring, 
canned products, fish meals and oils 
of the important fish-processing coun- 
tries, 

The external trade section gives the 
major importing and exporting coun- 
tries and the quantities entering into 
international trade during the years 
1947-51 as compared with 1938. Also 
listed for these countries are quanti- 
ties, values and destinations of imports 
and exports. 

To supplement the Yearbook, which 
is issued only bi-annually, more cur- 
rent fisheries statistics are now being 
published in every second issue of 
the FAO Monthly Bulletin of Agricul- 
tural Economics and Statistics. In ad- 
dition, reprints of these statistics are 
inserted in the FAO Fisheries Bulletin. 
So far, two reprints have been dis- 
tributed. 


HOUSING IN BURMA A mission to Bur- 
ma, provided for in FAO’s first agree- 
ment under the expanded technical 
assistance program, visited that coun- 
try two years ago to investigate the 
possibility of developing a forest in- 
dustry to help Burma meet its domes- 
tic timber requirements and to increase 
its exports particularly of species of 
timber other than its world-famous 
teak. There were two interesting ele- 
ments in the problem: a critical need 
for modern housing and the existence 
of large areas of forest containing 
species hard to process and therefore 
unmerchantable. 

As a result of the mission’s recom- 
mendations, logs of several of these 
species were shipped to Germany for 
testing in various ways. Among other 
tests, the logs were successfully 
chipped, the chips pressed into chip- 
boards and panels, and treated with 
insect- and decay-preventive chemi- 
cals; these panels were designed for 
assembly into a prefabricated house. 
Several houses were put together, then 
taken apart, and are now on the way 
to Burma for testing under tropical 
conditions. If these local tests prove 
successful, FAO and the expanded pro- 
gram will have helped solve the dual 
problem of more intensive utilization 
of low-value mixed tropical hardwood 
forests, and at the same time relieve 
the housing shortage in Burma. 


EUCALYPTUS STUDY TOUR A report has 
just been received of the successful 
completion of the Eucalyptus Study 
Tour in Australia during the months 
of September and October. Following 
the visits to the major parts of Aus- 


tralia to see the natural growth of 


farious species of eucalyptus, study- 
ing their biology, ecology, growth, 
natural regeneration, plantation estab- 


lishment, protection, and the research 
and practice in utilization for paper, 
lumber and other important products, 
the participants in the tour have made 
several important suggestions to FAO 
and to the Forestry and Timber Bu- 
reau of the Commonwealth of Aus- 
tralia for follow-up actions which will 
facilitate and co-ordinate the future 
work with eucalyptus by member gov- 
ernments. The participants were very 
appreciative of the efforts of those 
who arranged the study tour, and 
especially of the hospitality of the 
Australian Government. 


MECHANICAL LOGGING TRAINING CENTRE 
IN THE PHILIPPINES Reports from the 
Director of the Logging Training 
Centre in the Philippines indicate that 
the 42 participants spent a very profit- 
able first month at the University of 
the Philippines at Los Banos on lec- 
tures and discussions on logging meth- 
ods, forest surveying, use of tractors, 
winches, cable ways, and especially on 
the operation, care and maintenance 
of mechanical equipment. Instruction 
was given by professors at the univer- 
sity as well as by commercial logging 
engineers. Following this class-room 
work, they spent the month of No- 
vember on the Island of Mindanao 
viewing and taking part in actual op- 
erations on several private logging 
shows. 





LAND REFORM 
AND ITS FINANCING 


(Continued from page 47) 


geographical areas, (b) that the iso- 
lated efforts of Member states to in- 
crease agricultural productivity and 
bring new lands under cultivation 
would be more effective if they earn- 
estly co-operated on a regional plane 
and took full advantage of available 
technical and financial assistance on 
the international plane, and (c) that 
the governments of Member states and 
the Specialized Agencies should, in 
accordance with recommendations 
contained in the Economic and Social 
Council’s resolution on land reform 
adopted at its fourteenth session, make 
greater efforts on the national and 
international plane, to grant high pri- 
ority to the production and distribu- 
tion of food—this to ensure a more 
rapid increase in the availability there- 
of and by so doing reduce the effects 
of food crises by combating other 
natural and technical factors which 
lead to smaller harvests. 


VOTING The Assembly’s resolution on 
the financing of agrarian reform pro- 
grams was adopted by 53 votes. in 
favor, none against, with 5 absten- 
tions. That relating to the speeding 
up of land reform and _ increasing 
agricultural productivity was adopted 
unanimously. 
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GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
402nd PLENARY MEETING—Deec. 10 

The President made a statement in 
commemoration of Human Rights Day. 

Information from Non-Self-Govern- 
ing Territories: Adopted draft resols. 
I-VI contained in Fourth Committee re 
port A/22%6. 
403rd PLENARY MEERTING—Dec. 16 

Decided (16-9, 20 absts.), on proposal 
of Iraq, discussion of reports of Main 
Committees be held to item 67 on Con- 
ciliation Commission for Palestine. 

Freedom of information: Voted on 
draft resols. in Third Committee report 
A/2294 and on the amends. thereto. 
Resols. A-G were adopted as amended. 
U.S.S.R. draft resol. A/L.125 was re- 
jected 9-35, 14 absts. 

Human rights. Recommendations 
concerning international respect for 
self-determination of peoples: Draft 
resols. A-C contained in Third Commit- 
te report A/2309 & Corr.1 adopted, as 
amended. 

General Committee 
88rd MEETING—Dee. 15 

Organization of work of G.A.: Dis 
cussed joint 4-power draft resol. A 
BUR/131 and alternate draft resol. A 
BUR/132. Decided to recommend to G.A. 
first para. of alternative draft resol. 
First Committee 
539th-546th MEETINGS—Dec. 8-12 

Tunisian question: Brazil introduced 
joint 1ll-power draft resol. A/C.1/L.8 
(expressing confidence that France 
should further the effective develop- 
ment of free institutions of Tunisian 
people and the hope that parties would 
continue negotiations on an urgent 
basis). India submitted amend. A/C,1 
L.10 to it, which was rejected, A/C.1 
L.8 adopted as a whole 45-3, 10 absts. 
Draft resol. A/C.1/L.9 (urging France 
to reconsider its decision not to partici- 
pate in Council's deliberations and that 
His Highness the Bey of Tunis be in- 
vited to depute his representative to 
participate in the debates), submitted 
by Pakistan, was rejected 2-21, 34 
absts. 13-power draft resol. A/C.1/736 
rejected as a whole 24- 7 absts. 
547th MEETING—Dee. 1: 

Question of Morrocco: 
opened. 

Agenda: Peru moved that Cttee. con- 
sider item 63 concerning Austrian peace 
treaty after considering the Question 
of Moroceo. Iran moved adjournment 
of the meeting. Iran motion rejected 
23-26, 4 absts. Peruvian motion adopted 
37-5, 13 absts. 
548-552nd MEETINGS—Dee. 15-17 

Question of Morocco: 13-power draft 
resol. A/C.1/L.12 (requesting France 
and Sultan of Morocco to enter into 
negotiations to reach an early peaceful 
settlement) submitted, 1l-power draft 
resol, A/C.1/L.13 (expressing confidence 
that France would further fundamental 
liberties of people of Morocco, parties 
should continue negotiations, and con- 
duct their relations in an atmosphere 
of good will) submited. Pakistan sub- 
mitted amend. A/C.1/L.14 to it. Opera- 
tive part of A/C.1/L.12 rejected and 
resol as a whole considered rejected. 
A/C.1/L.14 rejected; A/C.1/L.13 adopted 
as a whole 40-5, 11 absts. 
553rd MEETING—Dec. 17 

Question of an appeal to the Powers 
signatories to the Moscow Declaration 
of November 1, 1943, for an early ful- 
fillment of their pledges toward Aus 
tria: Mexican draft resol. A/C.1/L.15 
(Cttee. should invite Austrian Foreign 
Minister to participate in debate) 
adopted 47-5. Brazil introduced draft 
resol. A/C.1/L.16 (renewed effort should 
be made to reach agreement on the 
terms of an Austrian Treaty). 
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Ad Hoe Political Committee 
36th-39th MEETING Dec. 8-11 
Conciliation Commission for Pales- 
tine: Sponsors submitted Revs. 8&4 of 
draft resol. A/AC.61/L.23. As a result 
amends. A/AC.61/L26, L.27 and 428 
withdrawn. Syria introduced draft re- 
sol. A/AC.61/1L.33 (G.A. would request 
opinion of International Court of Jus- 
tice on question involving Palestine 
refugees). A/AC/61/L.23/Rev.4 adopted 












32-13, 13 absts. A/AC.61/L.25 rejected 
14 13 absts. A/AC.61/L.33 rejected 
13-26, 19 absts. 





Complaint of violation by Arab States 

of their obligation under the Charter 
and to seek agreement by negotia- 

tion for establishment of peaceful re- 
lations with Israel: Agreed, at request 
of Israel, to postpone consideration of 
this item. 
40th-41st ME ETINGS—Dee. 11-12 

Eritrea: Report of U.N. Commissioner 
in Eritrea: Commissioner of Eritrea 
and representative of Italy were in 
vited to take seats at Cttee. table. 
Reports of Commissioner (A/2188) and 
of U.K.'s administration of Eritrea 
(A/2 ) introduced. U.S. introduced 
joint draft resol. A/AC.61/L.34 (wel- 
coming establishment of federation of 
Eritrea with Ethiopia under sovereign- 
ty of Ethiopian crown and congratulat- 
ing the people and government on loyal 
fulfillment of G.A. resol. of December 
2, 1950); it was adopted 28-10, 16 absts. 
42nd-48th MEETINGS—Dec. 12-17 

Admission of new Members: Draft 
resol. A/AC.61/L.29 withdrawn, Follow- 
ing draft resols. submitted: A/AC.61 
I.31 (G.A. would consider separately 
each application and decide in favor 
or against admission in accordance 
with merits of each case and results of 
vote taken in Security Council); A 
AC.61/L.32 (establishing a Special Com- 
mittee to study question and submit 
report to 8th G.A. session); A/AC.61 
L.30 (resolve to consider each of ap- 
plication of state recognized majority 
Security Council eligible for membe 
ship); A/AC.61/L.35 by Poland (G.A. 
to request Security Council to consider 
applications of 14 states to recommend 
simultaneous admission of all states); 
A/AC.61/L.37 (G.A. would determine 
Japan was qualified for membership in 
U.N. and would request Security Coun- 
cil to note this); A/AC.61/L.38, L.39 and 
1.40 by France (G.A. would declare 
Vietnam, Cambodia and Laos qualified 
for membership in U.N. and request 
Security Council to note this); and 
similarly A/AC.61/L.42 applying to 
Libya and A/AC.61/L.43 applying to 
Jordan. Amend. A/AC.61/1..36 submitted 
to L.31. Sponsors of A/AC.61/L23 ac- 
cepted Swedish Amend, A/AC.61/L.41. 


Second Committee 
232nd-240th MEETINGS—Dec. 8-13 

Economic development of under-de- 
veloped countries: Sponsors submitted 


Rey. 1 to draft resol. A/C.2/L.165 taking 

















into account amend. A/C.2/1L.166. 
Amends. submitted to revision: A/C.2 


1.188 by U.S., A/C.2/L.189 by India. 
Sponsors accepted A/C.2/L189. A/C.2 
I..188 rejected 17-28, 5 absts.; A/C.2/L. 
165/Rev.1 adopted 31-1, 19 absts. 
Received following amends. to Chil- 
ean draft resol. A/C.2/L.155 (on activi- 
ties of regional economic commissions 
and economic development of under-de- 


veloped countries): A/C.2/L.190 by U.S., 
A/C.2/L.191 by U.K., A/C.2/L.192 by 
Ecuador, A/C.2/L.193 by France U.S. 
introduced oral amend to A/C.2/L.192, 


which was accepted. Chile accepted the 
amends. and introduced Rey.1 of A/C.2 
L.155 incorporating the amends. Chile 
accepted three oral amends, to its revi- 
sion. Resol. then adopted 37-0, 8 absts. 

Report of ECOSOC, Chap. IT: Ecuador 
introduced draft resol, A/C.2/L..194 





(calling attention of ECOSOC, special- 
ized agencies and TAB to problem of 
increasing food production and requests 
ECOSOC to include in its report to G.A. 
actions taken by U.N. and specialized 
agencies). 

241st-2438rd MEETINGS—Dee. 15-17 

Report of ECOSOC, Chap. Il: General 
debate. 

Economic development of under-de- 
veloped countries: rapporteur’s draft 
report: Agreed title of A/C.2/L.165 
Rev.1 should be “Right to exploit free- 
ly natural wealth and resources.” Rap- 
porteur announced that corrections to 
A/C.2/L.195 must be submitted before 
noon December 158. 


Third Committee 
468-469th MEETINGS—Deec. 8-9 

Report of ECOSOC, Chap. IV, Inte- 
grated progress for improvement of 
living standards, except section VI: 
Draft resol. A/C.3/L.319/Rev. 1 adopted 
$2.0, 5 absts. Amend A/C.3/L.321 adopied 
35-0, 7 absts; and draft resol. A/C.3 
4320, as amended, adopted 42-0, 5 
absts. 
470th-473rd MEETINGS—Dec. 9-11 

Report of U.N. High Commissioner 
for Refugees: Statement of High Com- 
missioner. 4-power draft resol. A/C.3/ 
L..322 (assimilation of refugees on coun- 
tries of residence, exploring “Bank" as 
source of funds). Draft resol. A/C.3/L. 
323 (expressing hope of further contri- 
butions to High Commissioner's emer- 
gency fund and reiterating appeals to 
governments to expand migration op- 
portunities). Rev. 1 of A/C.3/L.322 sub- 
mitted incorporating U.S. amend A/C.3/ 
4324. Swedish amend. A/C.3/L.325 to 
A/C.3/14.323 accepted by sponsors. <A/ 
C.3/L.322/Rev.1 adopted 33-5, 13 absts. 
A/C.3/1..323 adopted 35-5, 11 absts. 
474th-480th MEETINGS—Dee. 12-17 

Draft Convention on Political Rights 
of Women giving women equal political 
rights with men. (A/2156): Amends. 
A/C.3/L.327 by U.S.S.R. and A/C.3/ 
L.329/Reyv. 1 by Netherlands submitted 
to A/2156. U. R. introduced amend. 
A/C.3/L.328 to A/2156/Add.1. Draft re- 
sol. A/C.3/L.330 (would have G.A. open 
for signature and ratification from De- 
cember 1952 a Convention on Political 
Rights of Women annexed to the draft 
resol.). Amends. to it: A/C.3/L.322 and 
L.333. Adopted Draft Convention 35-0, 
11 absts; adopted draft resol. A/C.3, 
1.330 (40-0, 6 absts.). 

Report of ECOSOC, Chap. V, Sect. 
III-XIIl: General debate. 


Fourth Committee 
296th-299th MEETINGS—Dec. 8-9 

Information from Non-Self-Governing 
Territories: By 39-0, 6 absts. appointed 
Australia, Belgium, Burma, Cuba, 
Guatemala, Iraq, Netherlands, U.K., 
U.S.A., and Venezuela to Ad Hoc Com- 
mittee on Factors. 

Report of Trusteeship Council: Fol- 
lowing amends. submitted to draft resol. 
A/C.4/L.249/Rev. 1: A/C.4/L.250 & Rev.1 
by U.S.S.R. and L252 by U.S.A. Sponsors 
submitted Rev. 2 of resol. Amend. A/ 













































C.4/L. adopted thus no vote needed 
on U.S.S.R. amend. A/C.4/L.249/Rev. 2, 


as amended, adopted 25-1, 24 absts. 
Argentine draft resol. A/C.4/L.251 
(G.A. note Trusteeship Council report 
and Council take account of discussion 
of its report in Tth G.A. session) 
adopted 39-0, 5 absts. Decided (18-16, 
10 absts.) to postpone consideration 
until 8th session of 6-power draft resol. 
A/C.4/L.2 (Council undertake’ prep- 
aration of separate questionnaire for 
each territory). 
300th-308th MEETINGS—Deec. 10-16 
Ewe and Togoland unification prob- 
lem: Representatives of All-Ewe Con- 
ference and Joint Togoland Congress 
made statements, answered questions. 
Reps. of Parti togolais du progres and 
of Union des chefs du Nord-Togo made 
statements, answered questions. U.S.A. 
submitted draft resol. A/C.4/L.256 
(recommends two administering au- 
thorities carry on consultations with 
political parties to re-establish Joint 
Council for Togoland Affairs, examine 
furher all frontier difficulties, follow 
policies which will provide conditions 
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in which inhabitants can determine 
their own policy, and include results in 
next report to Council). Amends. to 
U.S. resol.: A/C.4/L.258 by Guatemala, 
A/C.4/L.260 by 11 powers. Mexico sub- 
mitted draft resol. A/C.4/L.262 (G.A. 
requests two administering authorities 
to expedite general development of the 
Togolands provided by U.N. technical 
assistance program). U.S. submitted 
Rev.1 of its resol; Syria submitted 
amend, A/C,4/L.263 to it. U.S. accepted 
operative paragraph of Mexican resol., 
and oral amend. by Iraq. Vote: Amends. 
adopted; resol., as amended, adopted 
30-11, 9 absts. 

Election of 4 members on Cttee. on 
Information from Non-Self-Governing 
Territories: Elected Iraq, Brazil, India 
and China, 

Cessation of transmission of informua- 
tion under Article 73e of Charter in 
respect of Netherlands Antilles and 
Surinam: Guatemalan draft resol. A/ 
(*.4/L.254 (G.A. set up Committee to 
study factors) adopted 29-0, 13 absts. 

Question of South-West Africa: 3- 
power draft resol. A/C.4/L.257 (post- 
pone consideration of question until 8th 
session and Ad Hoc Committee continue 
its work) adopted 27-8, 5 absts. Yugo- 
slav oral amend. rejected 12-22, 4 absts. 
309-310th MEETINGS—Dec. 17 

teport of Trusteeship Council: Reps. 
of Union des populations du Cameroun 
and Cameroons Socialist Party made 
statements and answered questions. 6- 
power draft resol. A/C.4/L.265 (G.A. 
note and transmit records of observa- 
tions of reps. of organizations in Cam- 
eroons under French administration to 
Council to investigate and report to 
G.A.) submitted. 


Fifth Committee 
370th MEETING—Dec. 9 

Administrative and budgetary co-or- 
dination between U.N. and specialized 
agencies: Approved draft resol. pro- 
posed by Chairman (notes <A/C.5/504 
and A/2287, requests See. Gen. with 
executive heads of specialized agencies 
and Advisory Committee to give con- 
tinuing attention to co-ordination). Ap- 
proved (39-0, 5 absts.) draft resol. 
A/C.5/L.208 & Corr.1. (recommends re- 
view of present audit procedures and 
give recommendations to Advisory 
Committee which would report’ to 
G.A.). 

Repatriation of Greek children: De- 
cided (37-0, 6 absts.) adoption of draft 
resol. A/2295 would involve an appro- 
priation of $15,000 (see A/C.5/531 and 
A/2297). 

budget estimates for financial year 
1953: Approved (34-5) $680,000 for Mili- 
tary observer group in India and Pakis- 
tan (see A/C.5/521 and A/2291). Ap- 
proved (35-5) $110,000 for U.N. military 
observers in Greece (docs. A/C.5/522 and 
A/2292). Approved ( 5) $145,000 for 
Advisory Council for Somaliland (see 
A/C.5/523 and A/2293). Considered re- 
port A/C.5/524 on U.N. International 
School. 
371st-372nd MEETINGS—Dec. 9-10 

Budget estimates for financial year 
1953: Rejected U.S.S.R. proposal and 
approved Advisory Committee’s recom- 
mendations concerning Sections 10 and 
11 (Depts. of Economic Affairs and of 
Social Affairs). See docs. A/2125, A/2127, 
A/C.5/498, A/2245, A/2290 and A/C.5/ 
L185. 

Decided proposals submitted by Sec. 
Gen. (A/C.5/526) concerning reductions 
in 1953, appropriations should be re- 
ferred to Advisory Committee. 

Administration of United Nations 
(A/2214 and A/2290): Draft resols. sub- 
mitted: A/C.5/L.212 (requests a report 
on financial and administrative implica- 
tions of re-organization and include 
question on agenda of 8th G.A, ses- 
sion): A/C.5/L.213 (set up committee to 
study paras. 38-45 of Sec. Gen. mem- 
orandum on administration). Revisions 
submitted to both resols. A/C.5/L.212/ 
Rev.1 adopted 49-0. A/C.5/L.213/Rev.1 
received amends. and then adopted, as 
amended, 35-6, 6 absts. U.S.S.R. proposal 
for merger of Economic and of Social 
Affairs in 1953 rejected 5-9, 21 absts. 

Budget estimates: section 4 Trustee- 
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ship Council Visiting Mission: A/C.5/529 
and A/2300): Approved propoal to in- 
crease by $4,900 Advisory Committee 
recommendation and approved (26-2, 
10 absts.) $59,900 for Section 4. 

Financial implications of draft re- 
sols.:— 

Economic development of under-de 
veloped countries: Decided (14-9, 15 
absts.) that if Second Cttee. report is 
adopted it would involve an additional 
appropriation under Section 8 of 1953. 

Repatriation of Greek children: 





Adopted Rapporteur’s report. 
373rd-3874th MEETINGS—Dece. 13-16 
U.N. Conciliation Commission for 





Palestine: Decided (26-5) if A/AC.61/ 
423/Rev.4 is adopted it would involve 
an appropriation of $45,000 under Sec- 
tion 5 of 1953 (see also A/C.5/536 and 
A/2308). 

Budget estimates for financial year 
1953 :— 

International Sugar Conference in 
1953: Decided (31-0, 5 absts.) commit- 
ments not to exceed $25,000. (see also 
A/C.5/530 and A/2302) 

Adoption by ECOSOC and its fune- 
tional commissions of Spanish as a 
working language: Approved (34-0, 5 
absts.) Advisory Committee’s recom 
mendations (see A/2303). 

Truce Supervision Organization for 
Palestine: Approved (33-5) Advisory 
Committee’s recommendations (see A 
C.5/533 and A/2305). 

U.N. Commission for Unification and 
Rehabilitation of Korea: Rejected (5-27, 
3 absts.) a U.S.S.R. proposal; approved 
(30-5) Advisory Committee’s recom- 
mendations (see A/C.5/534 and A/2304). 

U.N. Field Service: Rejected (5-27, 2 
absts.) a U.S.S.R. proposal; approved 
(31-5) Advisory Committee’s recom- 
mendations (see A/2125 and A/2157). 

U.N. International School: U.K. draft 
resol. A/C.5/L.222 (re appropriations) 
rejected 8-13, 16 absts. Australian pro- 
posal, that sum not exceeding $7,400 
be applied to rental of school build- 
ings, adopted 27-0, 13 absts. (see also 
A/C.5/524/Add.1) 

Miscellaneous income: Rejected (5-27, 

4 absts.) U.S.S.R. proposal; adopted 
(32-5) proposal that estimate for mis- 
cellaneous income be $6,238,000. (see 
also A/2125 and A/2157) 
Increase in amount of Working Capi- 
tal Fund: Approved (28-6, 2 absts.) 
French proposal that Working Capital 
Fund be fixed at $21,500,000. (see also 
A/C.5/515, 516, and A/2273 

Reductions in total 1953 appropria- 
tions: Approved (17-3, 15 absts.) pro- 
posal to restore $8,000 to two interne 
programs. By 33-0, 3 absts. reached 
three more decisions on this topic. 

Application of cost of living: Decided 
(27-5, 4 absts.) not to take immediate 
action on this question. (see A/C.5/527 
and A/2320). 

Report of Working Group on Date of 
Payment of Contributions: Report A/ 
C.5/539 introduced. Decided (32-5, 2 
absts.) to appropriate $1,000,000 to Sec- 
tion 3la of 1953 budget. 

Second reading of 1953 estimates: 
Considered A/C.5/538. Voted on Sections 
1-33. 

Draft resolutions on appropriations, 
unforeseen and extraordinary expenses, 
and Working Capital Fund: Approved 
A/C.5/L.226 by 37-6. Approved A/C.5/ 
L.224 by 34-5. Approved A/C.5/L.227 by 
35-5, 1 abst. 

Appointments to fill vacancies: Ap- 
proved draft reports A/C.5/L.214, L.215, 
L.216, L.217, L.218 and L.219; also ap- 
proved a new paragraph for A/C.5/ 
L..217. 

Unanimously recommended Arthur 
H. Clough to fill vacancy in Committee 
on Contributions. 

Staff regulations of U.N.—Question 
of probationary period: Adopted (40-0) 
draft resol. requesting Sec. Gen. to 
submit through Advisory Committee a 
final proposal on this question to be 
considered at 8th G.A. session. 

Approval of Rapporteur’s draft re- 
ports: Subject to modifications, ap- 
proved Rapporteur’s reports on items 
40, (A/C.5/L.221), 26a (A/C.5/L.223), 50 
(A/C.5/L.220), and 25a (A/C.5/L.225). 











Sixth Committee 
343rd-345th MEETINGS—Dece. 8-9 
Question of defining aggression: Ad- 
ditional amends submitted to A/C.6, 
L.265/Rev.1—A/C.6/L.269/Rev. 1 & Corr. 
1, A/C.6/L.272 by Poland, and A/C.6/ 
L.275/Rev.1 by Czechoslovakia. A/C.6/ 
L.271/Rev. 1 submitted by Secretariat, 
tabulating the resol. and amends. there- 
to. Additional amends. submitted to AC. 
6/L.269/ Rev.1—A/.6/L.273, and L.27 
and oral proposal by Syria. Draft resol. 
A/C.6/L.264 withdrawn. Voted on 
amends. and resol. A/C.6/L.269/Rev.1; 
resol. as amended, adopted 36-9, 9 absts. 
Election of Rapporteur: Elected J. 
V. Rechendorfft of Denmark to succeed 
E. Vikborg of Norway, resigned. 
346th-353rd MEETINGS—Dee. 10-17 
Question of defining aggression: 
Statements in explanation of votes. Sta- 
tus of claims for injuries incurred in 
the service of U.N.: Postponed devate. 
Measures to limit duration of regu 
lar sessions of G.A.: Norway submitted 
draft resol. A/C.6/L.278 (approve amend- 
ments to Rules of Procedure in Annex 
of draft resol. and request Sec.Gen. 
to submit proposals for improvement 
of G.A. methods and procedures). Ar- 
ventina submitted draft resol. A/C.6 
L279 (G.A., at beginning of each ses- 
sion, shall fix closing date; duration 
shall not be more than six weeks). 
Following amends. submitted to A/C.6 
L.278: A/C.6/L.280 by Syria, L.282 by 
Australia. Norway submitted Rey. 1 to 
its resol. and Australia submitted Rev.1 
to its amendment and later withdrew 
the amendment. Following amends. 
submitted to A/C.6/L.278/Rev.1: A/C.6 
L.284 by Uruguay, A/C.6/L.279 by 
Egypt, and oral amend. by El Salvador. 
Amends. submitted to A/C.6/L.279: 
A/C.6L.281 by Belgium and L.285 by 
Egypt. Voted on Norwegian resol. and 
amends. thereto; resol., as amended, 
adopted 27-20, 1 abst. Argentine resol., 
as amended, adopted 26-15, 6 abst. 


Peace Observation Commission 
3rd MEETING—Dee. 12 
Decided (8-3, 3 absts.) to adjourn de- 
bate on U.S.S.R. draft resol. A/CN.7 
L.1. Question of Balkan Sub-Commis- 
sion: Adopted (12-2) U.K. draft resol. 
A/CN.7/8 (to continue Balkan Sub- 
Commission with same membership and 
authority as set forth in A/CN.7/6. 
Election of officers of Commission for 
1953: Unanimously elected Oscar Thors- 
ing (Sweden), Chairman, Jiri Nosek 
(Czechoslovakia), Vice-Chairman, and 
Gideon Rafael (Israel), Rapporteur. 
SECURITY COUNCIL 
608th-609th MEETINGS—Dec. 8 & 16 
India and Pakistan question: State- 
ments by reps. of India and Pakistan. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 
670th PLENARY MEETING—Dee. 16 

Executive Chairman of TAB made a 
statement. 

Work of Council in 1953: Rejected 
(4-7, 5 absts.) Pakistan proposal to 
place item 6 (E/2342, p. 4) on agenda 
of 16th, rather than 15th session. 

Rejected (1-4, 12 absts.) U.K. pro- 
posal to place item 8 with 8c (E/2342, 
pp. 4 & 6) on list of items for 16th 
session. 

Adopted (13-0, 5 absts.) U.S. proposal 
to place item 15 with item 12 (E/2342, 
pp. 4 & 7) on list of items for 16th 
session, 

Adopted (14-0, 4 absts.) U.K. proposal 
to place items 17 and 18 (£/2342, p. 50) 
on list of items for 16th session. 

Adopted (4-0, 14 absts.) to place 
items 21 and 32 (E/2342, pp. 5 & 8) on 
list of items for same session, and 
decided (9-0, 9 absts.) to place item 32 
on list of items for 15th session. 

Adopted (7-0, 9 abts.) Swedish pro- 
posal to place item 11 on 15th session 
list. 

Decided, without vote, to include in 
its program for 1953 the items listed 
by Sec.Gen. in E/2342 & Corri. 1 & Add.1 

Agreed to decide later on items 4 and 
3, sections a, b and d. 

Calendar of conference for 1953: Be- 
gan consideration of E/2346. Sec.Gen. 
statement will be circulated as E/L.467. 
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Effective 5 January, 1953 
Sta- Fre- Wave- 
GMT EST Program tion quency length 


KOREAN PROGRAM—(Tuesday-Saturday) 


5.15- 5.30am UN News in Korean ) KGEI 6,075 kes 49.38 m 
|} KRCA  6,020kes 49.83 m 
KRCA 6,060kcs 49.50m 
KRCA 9,515 kes 31.53 m 
KRCA_ 6,185 kes 48.50m 
|KRCA 9,590 kes 31,28 m 
KCBR- 9,600 kcs 31.25m 
KCBR 9,650 kes 31.09m 
KCBR 9,530 kes 31.48 m 
Hono- 
luluI 6,160 kcs 48.69m 
Hono- 
lulu IT 6,195 kes 48.43 m 
Manila 
I 11,890 kes 25.23 m 
Manila 
II 15,245 kes 19.68m 
Manila 
III 6,125 kes 48.98m 


1015-1030 





EUROPEAN PROGRAM !I—(Monday-Friday) 


1700-1725 12.00-12.25 pm UN Russian Program 11,720 kes 25.60m 


EUROPEAN AND MIDDLE EASTERN PROGRAM I—( Monday-Friday) 


1800-1830 1.00- 1.30 pm UN News and Pro ) 

gram in English | 
1830-190 1.30- 2.00pm UN Arabic Program | wBos 11,870 kes 25.27 m 
1900-1910 -2.00- 2.10pm BBC Correspondent | 

Dispatch [\ RCA 9,615 kes 31.20m 
1910-1922 2.10- 2.22pm UN News in Serbo- | ; : 


Troat 
1922-1930 2.22- 2.30pm UN News in Dutch 


LATIN AMERICAN PROGRAM I—( Monday-Friday) 


2300-2345 6.00- 6.45 pm UN News and Pro WLWO 6,040 kes 49.67 m 
grams in Spanish oor. 9,530 kes 31.48 m 

WRCA 11,890 kes) 25.23 m 

345-2400 6.45- 7.00 pm UN News and Pro WLWO. 6,040 kes 49.67 m 
grams in Spanish UWwGEO 9,530 kes 31.48 m 

(\\ RCA 11,890 kes 5.23 m 

WRUIEL 11,740 kes 4.55 m 

0000-0007 7.00- 7.07 pm UN News in Frencl IWABC 9.650 kes 31.09 m 
OOO8-0015 7.08- 7.15 pm UN Newsin English JWABC 6,185 kes 48.50 m 
0015-0030 7.1 30pm UN Portuguese Pro WRUL 6,140 kes 1S.86n 
gram ~WABC 9.650 kes 31.09 m 

YWABC 11,790 kes 25.45 m 


LATIN AMERICAN PROGRAM II—( Monday-Friday) 


0200-0230 9.00- 9.30pm UN News and Pro )WLWO 6.040 kes 49.67 m 
rams in Spanisl KWEWO 11.710 kes 25.62 m 
YWLWO 9,700 kes 30.93 m 











UNITED NATIONS BROADCASTS 





Sta- Fre- Wave- 
GMT EST Program tion quency length 
EUROPEAN AND MIDDLE EASTERN PROGRAM I1—(Tuesday-Saturday GMT) 


0415-0430 11.15-11.30am UN News in Persian ) 

0430-0440 11.30-11.40 am Correspondent Dis- 
patch in Arabic 
(Cyprus) 

0440-0445 11.40-11.45am Correspondent Dis- 


patch in Arabic 
(Syria) WLWO 9,520 kcs 31.51m 


WLWO 6,040 kcs 49.67 m 


0445-0455 11.45-11.55am UN News in Pushtu 
0455-0500 11.55-12.00am UN News in Duri 
0500-0510  12.00-12.10 am Correspondent Dis- 


patch in Arabic 


0510-0520 12.10-12.20am UN News in Amharic 

0520-0525 12.20-12.25am UN News in Hebrew | Tangier 

0525-0530 12.25-12.30am Correspondent Dis- + 9,700 kes 30.93 m 
patch in Hebrew 

0530-0540 12.30-12.40 am UN News in Turkish Tangier 

0540-0545 12.40-12.45am UN News in Arabic 7,200 kes 41.67 m 


(Cyprus) 
0545-0552 12.45-12.52am UN News in Greek 
0552-0600 12.52- 1.00am Correspondent Dis- 
patch 


TRANSPACIFIC PROGRAM—(Tuesday-Saturday GMT) 
KRCA 6,185 kcs 48.50m 


0715-0730 2.15- 2.30am UN News in Korean KRCA 9,515 k 31.53 m 
0715-0730 2.15- 2:30am UN French Program |fiono- 

sh be (Saturdays only) lulul 6,160 kes 48.69 m 
0730-0740  2.30- 2.40am UN News in Tagalog | Manila 
0740-0750 2.40- 2.50am UN News in Indones- I* 17,780 kes 16.87 m 


ian : 
0750-0800 2.50- 3.00 am UN News in Thai Monila 
0800-0830 3.00- 3.30am UN Chinese Program | yfanila 
0830-0844 3.30- 3.44am UN News in English III* 11,890 kes 25.23 m 


*From 0715-0830 GMT 


15,250kes 19.67 m 


BROADCASTS FROM UN INFORMATION CENTRE—( GENEVA, SWITZERLAND) 
(Monday-Friday) 


UN News in English 


1830-1845 
UN News in French 


6,672 kes 44.07 m 


SPECIAL RADIO SERVICES 


The United Nations program for Denmark, Norway. France, Iceland, and 
. A ‘ a : : 
South Africa will be carried‘by Addressed Program Transmission Service tor 
rebroadcast over the Domestic Broadcasting Systems. 


The Radio Division is anxious to establish contact with as many listeners 
as possible and will gladly acknowledge all communications. Letters from all 
parts of the world have already brought valuable information about the recep- 
tion of United Nations broadcasts. All correspondents reporting on U.N 
broadcasts will receive on request a United Nations verification card and a 
copy of the Charter. Correspondence, requests for copies of this schedule, or 
for the schedule of U.N. broadcasts which can be heard in the United States, 
should be addressed to: 

Radio Division 
United Nations 
New York 


Published by the Department of Public Information 
Radio Division, United Nations, New York. 


ee 
UNITED NATIONS BROADCASTS AND TELECASTS IN THE UNITED STATES & CANADA 


“U.N. TODAY”—a 15-minute summary of the latest UN news. featuring 
the recorded voices of delegates taking part in United Nations sessions and 
reports of UN activities around the world, is carried Mondays through Fri- 
days over some 250 stations including the Mutual Broadcasting System, the 
UN’s Network for Peace and the Dominion Network of Canada, In New York 
City the following stations carry this program: WMCA 570 kes 10:45-11:00 
pm, WEVD 1330 kes 8:45-9:00pm, WBNX 1380 kes 10:30-10:45 pm and 
WWRL 1600 kes 10:45-11:00 pm. 

“ULN. NEWS"”—a 5-minute summary of United Nations news. is broad 
cast Mondays through Fridays from 6:50-6:55 pm, EST, over WNYC, New 
York City. 

“U.N. STORY"—a weekly 15-minute transcribed dramatic series, is 


heard over 500 stations in the United States. New York City outlets are 
stations WNEW, WHOM and WNYC. Check newspapers for exact time or 
call the station. 

UN TRANSMISSION IN FRENCH FOR CANADA: A_ 15-minute 
review of U.N. activities broadcast Sundays 10:-10:15 pm, EST on Station 
CKAC (Montreal). 

Principal meetings of the United Nations are broadcast over station 
WNYC in New York. 


Address correspondence to Radio Division, UNITED NATIONS, New 
York. 
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United Nations Sales Agents 


Argentina: 
Editorial Sudamericana, Alsina 500, 
Buenos Aires. 


Australia: 

H. A. Goddard, 255a George St., Sydney. 
Belgium: 

Agence et Messageries de la Presse S.A., 
14-22 rue du Persil, Bruxelles. 

W. H. Smith & Son 

71-75 Boulevard Adolphe Max, Bruxelles. 


Bolivia: 
Libreria Selecciones, Casilla 972, La Paz. 


Brazil: 
Livraria Agir, Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo 
and Belo Horizonte. 


Canada: 

Ryerson Press, 299 Queen St. West, 
Toronto 

Centre de Publications Internationales, 
PERIODICA Inc., 4234 de la Roche, Mont- 
real 34, Canada 

Sub-Agent: 

Les Presse Universitaires Laval, Quebec, 
Canada 

Ceylon: 

Associated Newspapers of Ceylon, Lake 
House, Colombo. 

Chile: 

Libreria ivens, Moneda 822, Santiago, 
and Editorial del Pacifico, Ahumada 57, 
Santiago. 


China: 

The World Book Company Ltd., 99 Chung 
King Road, Ist Section, Taipeh, Taiwan. 
Commercial Press, 211 Honan Road, 
Shanghai. 


Colombia: 

Libreria Latina, Carrera 6a, 13-05, Bogota. 
Libreria América, Medellin. 

Libreria Nacional Ltda., Barranquilla. 


Costa Rica: 
Trejos Hermanos, Apartado 1313, San 
José. 


Cuba: 
La Casa Belga, O'Reilly 455, La Habana. 


Czechoslovakia: 
Ceskoslovensky Spisovatel, Narodni Trida 
9, Praha 1. 


Denmark: 
Einar Munksgaard, Ltd., Norregade 6, 
Kobenhavn, K, 


Dominican Republic: 
Libreria Dominicana, Mercedes 49, Ciudad 
Trujillo. 


Ecuador: 
Libreria Cientifica, Guayaquil and Quito. 


Egypt: 
Librairie “La Renaissance d’Egypte,” 9 
Sh. Adly Pasha, Cairo. 


El Salvador: 

Manuel Navas y Cia., la Avenida sur 37, 
San Salvador. 

Ethiopia: 

Agence Ethiopienne de Publicité, Box 
128, Abbis-Abeba. 


Finland: 
Akateeminen Kirjakauppa, 2, Keskuskatu, 
Helsinki. 


France: 
Editions A. Pedone, 13, rue Soufflot, 
Paris V. 


Greece: 
“Eleftheroudakis,” Place de la Constitu- 
tion, Athénes. 


Guatemala: 

Goubaud & Cia, Ltda., 5a Avenida sur 
28, Guatemala. 

Haiti: 

Librairie “A la Caravelle,” Boite Postale 
111-B, Port-au-Prince 


Honduras: 
Libreria Panamericana, Tegucigalpa. 


India: 

Oxford Book and Stationery Co., Scindia 
House, New Delhi, and: 17, Park Street, 
Calcutta. 

P. Varadachary & Co., 8 Linghi Chetty 
St., Madras I. 


Indonesia: 
Jajasan Pembangunan, Gunung Sahari 


84, Djakarta. 


Iran: 
Ketab-Khaneh Danesh, 293 Saadi Avenue, 


Tehran, 


Iraq: 
Mackenzie’s Bookshop, Baghdad 


Israel: 
Blumstein’s Bookstores Ltd., 
35 Allenby Road, Tel-Aviv. 


Italy: 
Colibri, S.A., Via Mercalli 36, Milan. 


Lebanon: 
Librairie Universelle, Beyrouth. 


Liberia: 
J. Momolu Kamara, Monrovia. 


Luxembourg: 
Librairie J. Schummer, Luxembourg. 


Mexico: 
Editorial Hermes S.A., Ignacio Mariscal 
41, México, D.F. 


Netherlands: 
N.V. Martinus Nijhoff, Lange Voorhout 9, 
‘s-Gravenhage. 


New Zealand: 

Gordon & Gotch Ltd., Waring Taylor 
Street, Wellington. 

United Nations Association of New 
Zealand, C.P.O. 1011, Wellington. 


Norway: 
Johan Grundt Tanum Forlag, 
Kr. Augustsgt. 7A, Oslo. 


Pakistan: 

Thomas & Thomas, Fort Mansion, 

Frere Road, Karachi. 

Publishers United, 176 Anarkali, Lahore. 


Panama: 
José Menéndez, Plaza de Arango, Panama. 


Paraguay: 
Moreno Hermanos, Asuncién. 


Peru: 
Libreria Internacional del Perd, Lima and 


Arequipa. 


Philippines: 
D. P. Perez Co., 169 Riverside, San Juan. 


Portugal: 
Livraria Rodrigues, 186 Rua Aurea, Lisbon. 


Singapore: 
The City Book Store, Ltd., Winchester 
House, Collyer Quay, Singapore, S. S. 


Sweden: 
C. E. Fritze’s Kungl, Hovbokhandel A-B, 
Fredsgatan 2, Stockholm. 


Switzerland: 
Librairie Payot S.A., Lausanne, Genéve. 
Hans Raunhardt, Kirchgasse 17, Zurich 1. 


Syria: 
Librairie Universelle, Damas. 


Thailand: 
Pramuan Mit Ltd., 55 Chakrawat Road, 


Wat Tuk, Bangkok. 


Turkey: 
Librairie Hachette, 469 Istiklal Caddesi, 


Beyoglu, Istanvul. 


Union of South Africa: 
Van Schaik’s Bookstore, Box 724, Pretoria. 


United Kingdom: 
H.M. Stationery Office, P. O. Box 569, 
London, S.E. 1 (and at H.M.S.O. Shops). 


United States of America: 
Int‘l Documents Service, Columbia Univ. 
Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. 


Uruguay: 
Representacién de Editoriales, Prof. H. 
D’Elia, Av. 18 de Julio 1333, Montevideo. 


Venezuela: 

Distribuidora Escolar S.A., Ferrenquin a 
Cruz de Candelaria 178, Caracas, and 
Distribuidora Continental, Bolero a Pi- 
neda 21, Caracas. 


Yugoslavia: 
Drzavno Preduzece, Jugoslovenska Kniiga, 
Marsala Tita 23-11, Beograd. 
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United Nations publications can also be 
obtained from the following firms: 


Austria: 
B. Wiillerstorff, Waagplatz, 4, Salzburg. 
Gerold & Co., |. Graben 31, Wien 1. 


Germany: 

Elwert & Meurer, Hauptstrasse 101, Berlin 
—Schoneberg. 

W. E. Saarbach, Frankenstrasse 14, 
Koeln—Junkersdorf. 

Alex. Horn, Spiegelgasse 9, Wiesbaden. 


Japan: 

Maruzen Company, Ltd., 6 Tori-Nichome 
Nihonbashi, Tokyo Central. 

Spain: 

Libreria Bosch, 11 Ronda Universidad 
Barcelona. 





Orders and inquiries from countries where sales agents have not yet been appointed may be sent to: Sales Section, 
United Nations Office, Palais des Nations, Geneva, Switzerland; or Sales Section, United Nations, New York, U.S.A. 





RECENT SOCIAL 
PUBLICATIONS 


of the United Nations 


Preliminary Report on the 
World Social Situation 


This first world-wide social survey to be published by 
the United Nations is a realistic and clear report of the 
actual conditions which predominate in many parts of 
the world. It reviews the world situation in regard to 
population, health, food and nutrition, housing, educa- 
tion, conditions of work and employment, special cir- 
cumstances of need and general levels of income and 
welfare. Concluding chapters take a regional approach 
to the overall social problems of three separate areas— 
Latin America, the Middle East, and South and South- 
east Asia. 


U.N. Publ. No. 1952.1V.11. 180 pages. 
$1.75 12/6 sterling Swiss frs. 7.00 
English edition; 

French and Spanish editions in preparation. 


Methods of Administering 
Assistance to the Needy 


A study of the programs in seven countries from five 
continents covering the place of assistance to the needy 
in the social security structure, eligibility requirements 
and the level, financing and administration of assistance. 


U.N. Publ. No. 1952.1V.10. 47 pages. 
$0.40 3/- sterling Swiss frs. 1.50 
English edition; French edition in preparation. 


In-Service Training 
in Social Welfare 


A study of how a long-range welfare training program 
of assistance to governments may be developed, cover- 
ing the general principles, administration, content and 
methods of in-service training in social welfare. 


U.N. Publ. No. 1952.1V.9 47 pages. 
$0.40 3/- sterling Swiss frs. 1.50 
English and French editions. 


Comparative Survey on 
Juvenile Delinquency. 


Part I. North America. 


The first in a series of five regional reports on juvenile 
delinquency to be prepared by well-known experts at 
the invitation of the United Nations. This report on 
North America has been prepared by Dr. Paul W. 
Tappan, Professor of Sociology and Lecturer in Law at 
New York University. 


U.N. Publ. No. 1952.1V.13 132 pages. 
$1.00 7/6 sterling Swiss frs. 4.00 
English edition. 


Available in national currencies from authorized 
Sales Agents for United Naions publications. 
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